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eee of IxSStrs.; 


AMONG che various ſubjects, which Nature offers -. 
do the inſpection of natural hiſtorians, no object 
whatever ſeems more to clain their attention than In- 
SECTS. © Though their minuteneſs wer at firſt view, 
ſeem a juſt argument for that contemptible idea, which 
the vulgar entertain of them though the unthinking 


chance, or as the refuſe of nature—yet he that. views 
them with due attention, and reflects on the art and 
mechaniſm. of their ſtructure, which colle&s ſuch a 
number of veſſels, fluids and movements, into one 
point, and that, too, frequently. inviſible to the naked 
eye, cannot but diſcover them to be the work of an 
Thoſe animals, which by their ſize chiefly attract 
our attention, are but the ſmalleſt ＋ of animated 
nature ; the whole earth ſwarms with living beings, 
every plant, eyery grain and leaf, .ſupports the life of 
thouſands. Vegetables ſeem, at firs fight, to be the 
parts of organized nature, which are produced in the 
reateſt abundance; but, upon minuter inſpection, we 
all find each ſupporting numberleſs minute creatures, 
who fill up the various gradations of youth, vigour, 
and old age, in the 2 a few days exiſtence. 
Vegetables are generally produced but once in a 
ſeaſon; but among inſects, eſpecially of the ſmaller 
kinds, a ſingle ſummer ſuffices for ſeveral generations. 
Theſe therefore would multiply in greater abundance - 
than the plants on which they ſubſiſt, but that they are 
deſtroyed by other animals, and often by each other ; 
the ſpider feeds on the fly, the birds upon the ſpiders, 
Oro IV. e . and 


part of mankind. may look on chem as the reſult of 4 | 
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and they, in turn, make the food of man, and of every 
beaſt of prey. | „„ ia 
An inſe& is a ſmall animal, either compoſed of 
ſeveral rings, joined together by a membrane, or of 
ſeveral ſmall plates, which play one over another, or 
elſe having a body conſiſting of two or three parts, 
joined together by a ſort of a thread or ſtring. The 
firſt king, we commonly call Worms or Grubs, as 
'alſo Caterpillars. Theſe humble animals move for- 
ward but {lowly ; when they advance from one place 
to another, they ſtretch the muſculous ſkin, which ſe- 
arates the firſt ring from thoſe that follow, and thruſt 
K forwards to à certain diſtance; then they contract 
and wrinkle the kin on the ſame fide, bringing for- 
wards the ſecond ring, and ſo on. | | 
- The fibres of theſe rings are four to be ſpiral, as 
are their motions in a great meaſure ; ſo that by this 
means they can the better bore their paſſage into the 
earth. Theircrawling motion maybe explained by awire 
und round a watking-cane, which when ſlipt off, and 
attempted to be lengthened, has an elaſtic contraction 
of one ring to the other. In like manner the earth» 
worm, having ſhot ont or extended its body, lays hold 
upon ſome” ſubſtance with its ſmall feet, and ſo brings 
onward the hinder part of its body. © | T3 
Caterpillars have feet both and behind, 
which not only enable them to move forward by a 
fort of ſteps, made by their fore and hinder ; 
but alſo to climb up vegetables, and to ſtretch them- 
telves. out from the boughs and ſtalks to reach food 
at a diſtance. Behind, their broad palms are beſet {! 
almoſt round with ſharp ſmall nails, to hold and 
gralp whatever they are upon; likewiſe before, their: 
eet are ſharp and hooked, by which they can lay 


up thereto. Reptiles that have many feet 'may be 
bbſerved to move them regularly one after another, 
and from one end of the body to the other, in ſuch a 
manner, that their legs in walking make a fort of 
undulation ; and by this means they move much 
ſpwifter forward than one would imagine. The mo- 

tion of ſnails is performed in a different manner: 99. 

, ; — a ve 


bold of leaves, while their hinder parts are broughit 2 
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have a broad ſkin along each fide of the belly, that 
has an undulating motion, which, with the help of the 
flime that covers their bodies, they can move ſlowly 
forward, and adhere to every ſurface at pleaſure. 
he ſecond ſort of infects are flies of various kinds, 
whoſe bodies are covered by ſmall plates, not unlike 
our ancient armour, the pieces of which are lengthen - 
ed by unfolding,” and ſhortened by running over 
each other. Theſe lead a more luxurious life, transfer 
themſelves from place to place with rapidity, and 
ſpend their little exiſtence in feaſting and propagating 
eir kind. tha | 
The third ſort are ants, ſpiders, and others, whoſe 
bodies are divided into two or three portions, joined 
by a ſort of ligament. Of all the race of reptiles theſe 
ſeem to be endowed with the greateſt Thare of ſagacity. 
'The wiſdom of the ant is conſpicuous in their forming 
themſelves into a kind of little republic, and therein 
obſerving, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, their 
own peculiar laws and policies ; but the cunning of the 
ſpider ſeems to exceed that of moſt other inſects: Its 
various artifices to enſnare its prey, is no leſs remarka- 
ble than its contrivance of a cell or retreat behind its 
web, where it feaſts upon its game with all the ſafety 
imaginable, and conceals the fragments of thoſe car- 
caſes which it has picked, without expoſing to public 
view the leaſt remains of its barbarity, which might 
diſtinguiſh its place of abode, or create the leaſt jea- 
louſy in any inſects, that their enemy was near them. 
When we compare the elephant with the ant, how 
contemptible, at firſt view, does the latter appear ? 
But, when we ſurvey that little animal through a mi- 
croſcope, conſider the art and mechaniſm of its ſtructure, 
and diſcover the fluids circulating in veſſels ſo ſmall, as 
almoſt to eſcape the niceſt obſeryation, we are loſt in 
| wonder and aſtoniſhment, and are led to conclude, 
what a little difference there is between the great and 
the little things of this life. | E e 
Some inſeQts are richly adorned with robes of va- 
rious colours, as blue, n, red, gold and filver, 
and many other embelli nts. We need only 
look upon ſhining flies, Cantharides, Butterflies and 
l n Cater- 
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.Caterpillars, to be convinced of this truth. The ſame 
wiſdom which has given them theſe ornaments, has 
armed them from- head to foot, and has enabled them 
to fight, and to defend themſelves. Though they do 
not always catch what they lie in wait for, or ſhun 
what 1s hurtful; yet they are provided with what will 
beſt ſerve them for thoſe purpoſes. © The common 
leech has ftong teeth, the waſp and the bee have a 
powerful ſting, and the ſnail, of one claſs, is covered 
With a ſtrong ſhell, which is ſo hard as to defend it 
from 2 injuries, and ſo light as to enable it to 
carry it with it wherever it goes. The moſt delicate, 
ſuch as lere are furniſhed with hairs, which 
ſerve to break the ſhocks they may receive, and to 
weaken the. blows, or to preſerve them from the rubs 
that might hurt them. The generality of inſects are 
2 in their flight, to get out of the way of danger; 
ome by the help of their wings, of which there are 
numberleſs inſtances; and others, ſuch as moſt of the 
inhabitants of trees, by the aſſiſtance of threads, which 
they can throw) out, and hang by them under the 
leaves, on which they live. Others again, like the 
graſshopper, can leap to a great diſtance, and ſo get 
out of danger. ne e 
It is alto wonderful to conſider the e e 
by which ſome inſeQs are aſſiſted to live, and the inſtru- 
ments they make uſe of, each according to their profeſſi- 
on. The ſilk-worm is ſkilful in ſpinning, having two 
diſtaffs and fingers to draw out the thread; the ſpider 
can make nets and webs, and is therefore provided by 
nature with implements for that purpoſe; the waſp, 
by means of two ſmall ſawe, which hang one on each 
fide his mouth, procures from the rails and poſts, 


— 


Which he meets with in the fields and elſewhere; ſuch i 


wood as is neceſſary in the erection of their common 
Habitation ; bees have ſcrapers, ſpoons, and trowels, 
if I may be allowed to give them thoſe names, which 
they uſe in the formation of their combs, and for other 
_ purpoſes; the trunk of this little animal is more won- 
Zerlel than that of the elephant; for this uſes his on- 
ly for his owa convenience, but the trunk of the bee 


extracts the healing balſam even from poiſonous _ 
> E 1 
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if we may credit the writings of ſome highly-eſteemed 
' authors : the method in which they perform this ope- 
ration is beyond human comprehenſion, for all the art 
of man has never yet been able to extract liquor from 
plants with that ſkill. Let not the youthful part of our 
readers, while they pride themſelves in human accom- 
pliſhments, think too meanly of infe&s formed for 
their uſe, ſince nature has beſtowed on the very loweſt 
of them, fomething which it has denied to mankind. 
The ſtructure of the eye in inſects is remarkably 
different from that of other creatures in ſeveral rei- 
pets. It is defended by its own hardneſs againſt ex- 
ternal injuries, and its cornea, or outer coat, is all 
over divided into lenticular facets, and thro* the 
microſcope appears as a beautiful piece of lattice wor. 

Each hole in this is of ſuch a nature, that when looked 
thro? every object ſeems inverted. This mechaniſm 
alone ſupplies the place of the cryſtalline humour, 
which is not to be found in inſects. Spiders have 
generally eight eyes, and flies may be ſaid to have as 
many as there are perforations in the cornea, Moſt 
creatures are obliged to turn their eyes different ways 
to behold objects; but flies have them ſo contrived, as 
to take in every object near them at once, In order 
to keep their eyes clean, they are provided with two 
antennz, or feelers. Some however are of opinion, 
that they clean their eyes with their fore legs, as well 
as the feelers ; nor is this conjecture ill founded, when 
we conſider, that in ſome ſorts, particularly the fleſh 
fly, -the feelers are too. ſhort for this purpoſe, and 

therefore their legs alone can ſupply the defect. 

TDhe mechaniſm in the feet FE inſets deſerves alſa - 
our notice. Amphibious inſects, ſuch as water-beetles, 
which are ſometimesobliged to live by land as well as wa- 
ter, have their hindmoſt legs made with commodious flat 
joints, having griſtles on each ſide ſerving for oars to 
ſwim with, and placed at the extremity of the limb; 
they are alſo ſupplied with wings, which they are 
enabled to make uſe of when occaſion requires. 
In thoſe inſets whoſe motions are performed by 
leaping, ſuch as the graſshopper and cricket, their 
thighs are ſtrong and brawny ; thoſe, on the con- 
| | "M3 trary, 
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trary, which uſe their claws in perforating the earthy 
have ſuch parts made with ſtrength and ſharpneſs, as 
in the wild bee, and the beetle. There are even ſome 
animals that convey themſelves by methods to us un- 
known. Inſects, which. are generated in ſtagnant 
waters, are often found in new pits and ponds, and 
ſometimes on the tops of houſes and ſteeples. Spiders 
with their webs have been known to ſoar to a conſide- 
rable height, having been ſeen above the higheſt ſteeple 
of York Minſter. How theſe animals have been thus 
capable of conveying themſelves from place to place 
is a phænomenon, for which we are unable to account. 
Some years ago, it was the method to give reaſons for 
every appearance in nature; but as philoſophy grows 
more mature, it becomes more cautious dithdent, 
nor bluſhes in many inſtances to avow.its ignorance, 

_ "Thoſe inſets which are provided with wings have 
tendons, which diſtend and ſtrengthen them; thoſe 
whach are provided with four, ſuch as the Ephemera fly, 
uſe the outermoſt rather as caſes to defend the internal 
wings than as inſtruments in flying. When the inſe& is 
at reſt, the inner wings are generally gathered up in the 
manner we cloſe a fan, nor is it without ſome eftorts that 
the little animal can unfold them. Thoſe, however, 
whoſe wings are not caſed in this manner, ſuch as moths 
and butterflies, have them defended with feathers; 
for that beautiful variety of colours, which we ſo much 
admire, appears, thro' a microſcope, to be nothing more 
than different: coloured plumage, as artfully placed as 
in the wings of birds, but too minute to be diſcerned. 
by the — 25 eye. Such inſets as have but two 


wings have two little balls, or poiſers, joined to the I $ 


body under the hinder-part of each wing, that ſerve: 


to keep them ſteady, and in ſome meaſure eounteracts 
the changes of the air, which might at every variation 
carry them in its current: If one of theſe poiſers be 


cut off, the inſect will ſoon fall to the ground; but if 
they are both cut, it will ſtill fly, but yet in the di- 


rection of every breeze,  - 


'They are thus formed for-motion, rather to provide. 


ſuſtenance than to avoid danger. As from their na- 


tural weakneſs they are the prey of every ſuperior _ 
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der of animals; they ſeem to find ſafety only in their 


caution.” they furniſh out a repaſt to ſwallows and 
other birds, who, while to us they ſeem ſporting in 


ſubſiſtance. The inſect itſelf, however, is at the ſame 
time in purſuit of ſome inferior order of inſects, for 
there are the ſame hoſtilities among the ſmalleſt as 
there are among the largeſt animals. | 
All forts of inſects are generated like larger animals, 
from eggs; and theſe at firſt are encloſed in a ſingle 
or double covering, which opens when the animal is 
old enough to pieree through, When the brood 
break the covering, at their coming into the world, 
theſe creatures are ſaid to be viviparous; as for in- 
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bring forth ng in a covering, where they are 
to remain ſome time; like the filk-worm, they are-ſaid 
to be oviparous. All theſe inſects, and indeed, all ſorts 
of animals are brought intothe world by- one of theſe 


their in a er place, where they are hatched 
by «des dons of ant: 5H ohne 
of inſets proceeded from corruption; but this has 
been long exploded, / efpecially fince the invention of 
- microſcopes. - And indeed, it would be abſurd to ſap- 
_ poſe, that theſe animals, which are perfect in their 

End, ſhould be the effect of chance. The motions of 
theſe creatures may ſeem to us without any deſign; 
and yet, it is certain, that they tend to a certain end, 
even thoſe of the ſmalleſt, as well as the largeſt. No 
inſect abandons its eggs to chance; for they are never 
miſtaken in laying them in places where they may receive 
proper nouriſhment, as ſoon as they are hatched. The 
Caterpillars that feed upon cabbages, are never found 
upon willows, nor thoſe of willows upon cabbages. 
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nor yet in corrupted aliments ; and yet the contrary 
happens to flies, who lay their eggs in fleſn: and there · 
fore it is plain, it is inſtinct, and not chance, that di- 

B 4 rects 


W 


minuteneſs or retitement; but even with every pre- 


the air, are then 3 in procuring their neceſſary 


ſtance, 3 ＋ hes or Hog-lice. When the old ones 


two ways; and thoſe of the oviparous kind, always lay 


It was formerly the common opinion, chat all ſorts 


The moth delights to be among curtains, woollen 
ſtuffs, or papers, but never upon plants, nor in mud, 
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rects their choice. That this does not ariſe from the 
corruption of the fleſh is plain from experiment; ſince 
beef freſh killed, and put into an open veſſel, covered 
over with a piece of fl ſo thin as to let in the air, 

and yet thick enough to hinder the eggs of the fly 
from paſſing through it, will be found to produce no 
maggots. - However, the flies being attracted by the 
ſmell, will come in . to 5 covering, and 
een, to enter in, Ps lay ſome. of 
their eggs upon the filk, — 1 will penetrate no 
farther ; from whence it is Pn, that corruption pro- 
duces nothing, 

When ſome of theſe e are hatched, the young 
will appear in their verſe form, which they never 
change afterwards, Thus, ſnails come into the world 
with their houſes on their backs, and continue always 
in the ſame ſhape, as well as that of the houſes, 
for they grow in proportion to the animal itſelf. Such 
likewiſe are ſpiders, which proceed from their eggs 
completely formed, and change nothing afterwards but 

their ſizes. But the greateſt part of other inſeQs paſs 
through different ſtates, and aſſume ſucceſſively the 
figure of two or three animals, which have no re- 
ſemblance to each other. From the e 7 of the 
gnat, of which we ſhall preſently ſay ſomething more, 
proceed divers animalcula, Which paſs through 

three different ſtates. In the firſt place, they live in 
the water; then they change, from being aquatic 
creatures, to ſuch as are amphib bious, living ſometimes. 
in the air, and at others in the water; and, * 
they are inhabitants of the air only. 

Summer is the ſeaſon of their pleaſures; many of 
them never live above a ſingle ſeaſon, while the ephe- 
mera continues but a few hours. Such however as are 
more long-lived take the proper precautions to provide 
for their ſafety in winter, and fix upon the moſt con- 
venient ſituations for ſpending that interval, and {| ach 
as want food lay in the proper ſtores for ſubſiſtance. 
But the greateſt number want no ſuch neceſſary ſtock, 
for they ſleep during the continuance of the winter, 
Some . e for lee having fed during the 
ſummer, 
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ſummer, retire, at the approach of cold, to a place of 
ſafety, and there, by ſpinning a thread like a cobweb, ' 
hang themſelves in ſome commodious place, covered 
with a factitious coat, which'at once ſerves to keep 
them warm, and guard them from external injuries. 
Here they continue in this torpid ſtate till the return- 
ing ſun calls them to new life; they then expand new 
wings, become butterflies, and ſeem employed ſcarce 
in any other manner than that of reproducing their 
kinds. Thus we ſee among inſects, thoſe different of- 
fices of eating, ſleeping, and generation, make diffe- 
rent ſeaſons in their lives, Were we to compare them 
with other animals, we ſhould find, that while thoſe 
purſue ſuch pleaſures by frequent returns, theſe ex- 
perience each but once in their lives, and die. | 
There are ſome inſects, however, which lay up pro- 
viſions for the winter, of which the bee and the 
foreign ant are remarkable inſtances. The waſp, 
the hornet, and the wild bee, are not leſs aſſiduous | 
in laying in a proper ſtock of food, and fitting up | 
commodious apartments ; but this is wholly for the 
ſake of their young ; for they forſake their neſts in 
winter, leave their young furniſhed with every conve- 
nience, and retire themſelves to other places, where, 
in all probability, they live without eating. % 

In general, all inſects are equally careful for poſ- 
terity, and ſind out proper places wherein to lay their 
eggs, that, when they are hatched and produce young 
ones, there may be ſufficient food to maintain them; 
whether they chuſe trees, plants, or animal ſubſtances, 
ſtill the aſcent creature finds a bed, which at once 
ſupplies food and protection. The plumb and the pea, 
each ſeem to give birth to inſects peculiarly formed 
for reſiding in them. The pear and apple prod. 

a white moth; on the oak leaf are 40 ſeveral, of 
beautiful colours, white, green, yellow, brown, and 
variegated. The manner in which thoſe inſects 
lay their eggs is ſufficiently curious; they wound the 
leaf half through, and then depoſite their eggs in the 
little cavity. As the inſect increaſes,” its nidus, c 
bed, increaſes alſo, ſo that we ofteh ſee the Iqavey 
of trees with round ſwellings on the ſutface, vp 
B 5 open 
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opening of which we may diſcover numberleſs inſects 
not yet come to maturity. On oa trees theſe 
neſts appear like little buds, and are in fact onl 
gems, or buds, which are encreaſed in thickneſs 
when they ought to have been puſhed out in length. 
The inſet thruſts one or more eggs into the very 
heart of the gem, which begins to be turgid in June, 
and but for this would have ſhot out in joy This 
egg ſoon becomes a maggot, that eats itſelf a ſmall 
cell in the midſt of the bud, the vegetation of which 
being thus obſtructed, the ſap deſigned to nouriſh it 
is diverted: to the remaining parts of the bud, which 

are only ſcaly integuments, that by this means grow 
large,. and become a covering to the caſe in which 
the inſect lies. Not only the oak, but the willow, 
and ſome other trees and plants, have knobs thus 
formed, which generally grow in or near the rib of the 
leaf. Among theſe caſes formed by inſects, the Alep- 
po galls A reckoned as the moſt uſeful, the in- 
ſects of which, when come to maturity, gnaw their way 
out, as may be ſeen by the little holes in every nut. 

But all theſe are formed by the ichneumon kinds of 
flies, namely, of thoſe kinds which are vulgarly cal- 
led the blue-bottle fly. . 
Thoſe kinds, however, which do not wound the leaf, 
take great pains to lay their eggs on the ſurface, in 
the exacteſt and moſt curious manner. When thus 
_ depoſited, they are always faſtened thereto with a glue, 
and conſtantly at the ſame end. Thoſe which lay 
them in the waters, place them in beautiful rows, and 
generally in a ſizy ſubſtance, to prevent their being 

carried away with the motion of the water. Upon | 

. poſts, and on the ſides of windows in country villages, 
little round egg have been ſeen OY = 
which aced ſmall hairy caterpillars, and thoſe 
Hke 52 are all laid mag ai regular order, 'The 

nat, tho” fo very ſmall, is yet very curious in the 
manner of depoſiting her eggs, er ſpawn.. It lays them 
on the water, but fixes them to ſome floating ſub- 

Rance by means of a ſtalk, which prevents them 

om finking. The eggs are contained in a ſort of 

tranſparent jelly, and very neatly laid: when "I 
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by the warmth of the ſeaſon, they ſink to the bottom, 
where they become ſmall maggots, flick to the ſtones, 
and provide themſelves caſes, or cells, which they cy 
into or get out of at pleaſure, and thus continue ti 
they take the uſual change into that of a fly. | 
U Moſt creeping inſects are tinged with one principal 
colour, reſembling either that of the leaves on which 
they ſubſiſt, or the branches to which they faſten ; on 
theſe they march with ſlowneſs, and by this arti- 
fice are confounded with what they ſubſiſt upon, ſo as to 
eſcape the birds, their neue and watchful enemies. 
Thoſe with ſeet, which are called Caterpillars, go of 
their own accord to ſearch for food on the leaves of 
the tiee, that is moſt ſuitable to their nature, which is 
the very ſame where the dams laid their eggs. Thoſe 
grow very ſenſibly in a ſhort time, and ſome of them- 
throw off their old covering five or ſix times, and ſeem 
to grow young again, by having a new ſkin. | 
There are ſome inſects of the caterpillar kind, 


that live only upon greens, and others that feed on 
nothing but wood. It is now generally believed, 
that there is another ſort which are nouriſhed even 
in ſtones themſelves; however, it is more certain, 
there are many which never ap out of the wa- 
ter. There are reckoned: no leſs than three hundred 
kinds of Caterpillars which are already known, and 
the curious are ftill ing new diſcoveries : their 


; and 
However, are all compoſed of ſeveral rings, 
whach” ron gt extended or contracted, _ 
them to carry their bodies wherever they have oc-+ 
caſion to go. They have a certain number of feet 
with joints, and are armed with hooks, . wherewith 
they fix themſelves to the barks of trees, eſpecially 
when they fleep, which is the time of their paſſing from 
one ſtate to the other. Almoſt all of them have ds 
compoſed of a fluid gummy matter, which they get 
out of the leaves that ſupply them with food. When 
they perceive any danger of being carried off by birds, 
or cruſhed by the „ the branches, 8 | 
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themſelves to the trees by means of this gum, which 
is made into threads through ſeveral openings of their 
bodies, which threads they unite with their paws, and 
form ſeveral into one, capable of ſupporting their own 1 
weight, and ſo are generally ſecure from danger.. 14 
All ſorts of Caterpillars uſe a particular kind of 1 
nouriſhment,” which they never change upon any ac- 1 
count whatever ; for though they live upon greens, 4 
each has its own plant, and will ſooner die than feed 1 
upon any other, unleſs they are nearly of the ſame 0 
Kind. Towards the end of the ſummer, when Ca- 8 
terpillars have ſufficiently fed on the green leaves, then 0 
they leave off eating, and ſecure a retreat, where they 3 
are to undergo the OI changes. A few days 4 
are ſufficient for ſome to perform this metamorphoſis, * 
while 6thers continue months, and even years in their 
coffins. Some at this time hide themſelves in the 
ground, and others get upon the roofs of houſes, into 
e holes of walls, under the bark of trees, and even 
into the heart of the wood; others, again, wrap them - 
ſelves up in threads and gum, and then rowling in the 
ſand, make themſelves à ſort of ſtone coffins, Like- 
wiſe, ſome reduce little bits of wood to powder, and 
with their gum make a covering in which they wrap 
themſelves; and when it is quite formed, it 1s not much 
unlike an Egyptian mummp y: ui 
In this manner they paſs through their middle Rate} 
which is called that of a Nympha, and from whence 
they ſoon after are changed into winged inſects. When 
the time of their eruption from the integument ap- 
proaches, they increaſe ſenſibly in bulk, and break 
open their priſon, leaving their ſhell behind them. 
Heat promotes this eruption; for experience has 
proved, that they do not ſo ſoon quit it in cold ſeaſons, 
or backward ſpringss. | TY 
There are numberleſs other inſets which are brought 
forth alive, ſuch as the ſpider, and the ſnail produced 
with-a ſhell, which encteaſes with its growth, and is 
never found to forſake it. Theſe are never ſeen to 
change, but ſtill continue growing: the ſpider, as it 
becomes older, has its legs longer, and if they be cut 
off like thoſe of the lobſter, they grow An: 
The 
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The ſnail, with age, acquires additional ringlets to its 
ſmell, and contains in itſelf both ſexes, But there is 
an animal lately diſcovered, whoſe powers of genera- 
tion are: ſtill more extraordinary than any thing 9 
taken notice of, and from the phenomena attewd:r 
which, Mr. | Buffon has ventured to affirm, that he ſti 
believes there may be ſuch a thing as equivocal gene- 
ration. The animal in queſtion, is called the Polypus, 
a ſmall reptile found on aquatic plants, and in mud- 
dy ditches. This ſurprizing creature, though cut 
into ever ſo many parts, ſtill continues to live in 
every diviſion, and each, in leſs than three days, 
becomes in every reſpect a perfect Polypus, like. that 


wich was at firſt divided. This I think may be 


juſtly eſteemed the loweſt of animated beings, and 
ſcarce. to be ranked above the ſenſitive 235 ex⸗ 
cept by being endowed with a locomotive faculty, or 
a power of moving from one leaf to another. It is 
thus that Nature chuſes to mix the kinds of being by 
imperceptible gradation, ſo that it becomes hard to 
determine where animals end, or vegetables begin. 
In this there are evident marks of her wiſdom in fill- 
ing up every chaſm in the great ſcale of being, ſo 
that no poſſible exiſtence may be wanting in her uni- 
verſal plan. Were we to aſk, why theſe minute crea- 
tures, in general little regarded by man, except from 
the prejudice they are of to his labours, were formed 
in ſuch great abundance, it would be no eaſy taſk to 
find a reply, For man's uſe they were not made, as 
they are allowed to be noxious to him; nor for the 
ſuſtenance of other animals that may be of uſe to him, 
ſince the advantages of the latter cannot compenſate 
for damage done by the former; perhaps the viſeſt 
anſwer would be, that every creature was formed for 
1tſelf, and each allowed to ſeize as great a quantity of 
happineſs from the univerſal ſtock, as it was able: thus 
each was formed to make the happineſs of each ; the 
weak of the ſtrong, and the ſtrong of the weak, but 
{till every order found happineſs in proportion to its a- 
bilities. Thus we ſhall find, that though man may be 
reciprocally uſeful to other animals, yet in ſome mea- 
ſure they were formed for his uſe, becauſe he has been 

endowed 
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endowed witch every power of rendering them ſabſer- 
vient, and enjoying their ſubmiſſion, cg 
Having thus taken a general view of what we in- 
tend particularly to deſcribe in the following pages of 
this volume, it remains only to admoniſh the youthful 
reader, not to conſider thoſe matters as dry, trifling, 
or tedious, which, if properly attended to, will en- 
large his ideas of the infinity of creation, and inſpire 
him with that juſt ſenſe of gratitude, which is dus to 
the great Author of the univerſe, If nature has given 
him a genius, that prompts him to admire the beauties 
of human mechaniſm, to what a pitch muſt his admi- 
ration and aſtoniſhment be raiſed, when he beholds 
only the wonders diſplayed in a common inſe&, which 
he, perhaps, before looked on with the utmoſt con- 
tempt and indifference! He will ſoon be induced to 
believe, that the moſt ſumptnous and voluptuous 
dreſſes, which art has manufactured to add a luſtre to 
pomp and power, fall infinitely ſhort of that magni- 
cent garb, which nature has beſtowed on the beauti- 
ful butterfly. Into what hiſtory will he'look, to find 
thoſe people, who are governed by laws equal to what 
he will obſerve in the republic of Bees ? From the in- 
defatigable Ant he will learn leſſons of frugality and 
induftry ; and by the cunning Spider he will be taught 
to guard againft the artifices of thoſe, who lay ſnares 
to catch the thoughtleſs and inexperienced. - In ſhort, 
he will here ſee the boſom of Nature laid open to his 
view, her wonderful operations explained, and the 
care ſhe takes in the increaſe and preſervation of the 
minuteſt parts of her works. een 
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P BEETLE is a flying inſect, with a cafe 
| over its wings to defend them from danger, 
when it does not fly ; though ſome would have theſe 
caſes a different ſort of wings, and therefore place 
them among four winged inſets, but very improperly ; 
for they ſeem to be deſigned by nature to preſerve 
their wings from the hard, bodies, they often meet 
with when they dig holes in the RON or gnaw rot- 
ten wood with their teeth, to make themſelves houſes 
or neſts. When they fly they fill the air with a hum- 
ming noiſe, perhaps greater than that of any other 
inſect. They have a great averſion to roſes, whoſe 
fmell they cannot bear, and ſome affirm it will kilt 
them. They are naturally fond of ivy, and delight 
to get under its leaves. There are different ſorts of 
| Beetles, ſome being large with horns, and others 
ſmall with none, and hence they have different 
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The ELEPHANT BEETLE is the largeſt of this 
kind hitherto known, ang is found in Scuth- America, 
particularly Guiana and Surinam, as well as about the 
iver Oroonoko. It is of a black colour, and the whole 
body is covered with a very hard ſhell, full as thick 
and as ſtrong as that of a ſmall crab. Its length from 
the hinder part to the eyes is almoſt four inches, and 


from the ſame part to the end of the proboſcis, or 


trunk, four inches and three quarters. Ihe tranſverſe 
diameter of the body is two inches and a quarter, and 
the breadth of each caſe for the wings is an inch and 
_ * three, tenths. + The antenna, or feclers, are quite 
horny, for which reaſon the trunk is moytable at its 
| Inſertion into the head, and ſeems to ſupply the __ 
of feelers. The feelers are eight tenths of an inch long, 
and terminate in points. Iche trunk is an inch and a 
. quarter long, and turns upwards, making a crooked 
Iine terminating in two horns, each of which is near a 
quarter of an inch long; hut they are not perforated 
at the end like the trunks of other inſects. About 
four tenths of an inch above the head, on that ſide next 
the body, is a prominence or ſmall horn, which, if 
the reſt of the trunk were away, would cauſe this part 
to reſemble the horn of a Rhinoceros. I here is in- 
deed a Beetle ſo called; but then the horn or trunk 
has no fork at the end, tho” the lower horn reſembles 
che, The feet are all forked at the end, but not liks 
lohſters clas. A d en i 
The RHINOCEROS BEETLE is of ſeveral kinds, 
one of which was brought from the Ea/-Ingdies; it 
is of, a jet black colour, and has a horn growing on 
its noſe which turns upwards; and about the middle 
of the belly there is another horn, which ariſes from a 
tubercle, and turns inwards, The whole body, from 
the end of the horn to the back part, is four inches 
long, and the breadth is almoſt two. It has alſo two 
horns on the head behind the ſnout, . and there are fix 
ſeet or legs forked at the ends. This has been juſt 
taken notice of, and differs chiefly from the Elephant- 
Beetle, in not having the horn on the ſnout forked at 
the end; beſides which it has no horn on the belly. 
There is alſo another Rhinoceros-Beetle, which is com- 
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mon about Vienna in Germany.) The horn has a greater 
reſemblance to that of a Rhinoceros, for it turns up 
like it, and is arp at the end; behind the head 
it has a prominent bump, and there are ſix feet as in 
the former. It is all over as black as pitch, except the 
belly, which is of a dee red. The horn of the noſe 
is ſo very ſharp, that it ſeems to be whetted to a point. 
The third and fourth kinds are much of the ſame 
ſhapes, only the wings of the former are longer than 
the caſes, and in theſe they are ſhorter. ' They look as 
if they were covered over with ſhiaing-ink,:;and the 
horns on the head are full of knots, The head is of 
a greeniſn gold- colour, and the ſhoulders are red; 
but the belly is purple, and the caſes of the wings are 
of the ſame colour as the head. The feet and legs are 
of a dun- colour, and the wings under the cafes ars 


whitiſh. n . ͤ IL 4K + | 

The STAG-BEETLE, is of a duſky brown colour 
en the back, or rather. blackiſh, eſpecially about the 
caſes of the WANgs and breaſt. - It is above an inch 
long, and about half an inch broad, and has two herns 
without joints, but branched. like thoſe of a Stag, 
whence it has its name, When this Beetle is full 
grown it is as long as a man's little finger, and there 
are nippers at the end, with which this animal can 
pinch or lay hold of any thing, they heing not unlike 
lobſters claws. The eyes are hard, prominent and 
whitiſn, and near them on both ſides there are feelers, 
one pair of which are branched, and placed between 
the Bn and the eyes, having each a joint which 


makes almoſt a right angle. The other pair are placed 


in the middle of the forehead, and are ftrait and flat, 
having each a tubercle like the head of a nail at the 
end. It has fix feet, of which the foremoſt pair are 
longer and greater than the reſt. The horns are ſome- 
times as red as cora', which give tais Beetle a very 
beautiful appearance; and the eggs when they are 
latched turn into worms with ſix ſeet, which are after- ' 
wards changed into Beetles. It is very common in 
Kent and Suſſex, and is ſometimes ſeen in other parts 
of Englant. ie e 

| — The 
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The BEETLE. aui lunatea, prominent, aentateu 
Jaws, | and a ſmooth breaſt, is of the larger kind, 
being an inch long, and two thirds of an inch broad. 
The thorax is ſmooth, convex and black, without 
any prominences, though it has à ſort of an edge. The 
caſes of the wings are ſmooth and of a blackiſh purple. 
The jaws are in the ſhape of a half-moon, and are pro- 
minent and black, having two teeth in each. It is 
found in hedges where there are aſh- trees, for it feeds 
on the rotten part of their trunks, and burrows in the 

earth under their roots, F 
The BRASS BEETLE is of the larger kind, and 
| has a ſhort broad breaſt, the ſhape in general being 
' conſiderably bread in proportion to its length; but 
the eyes are ſmall, and the legs long and lender. The 
whole body, and outer part of the caſes of the wings, 
are of a fine ſhining green, with a mixture of yellow: 
It is ſometimes met with in our gardens. 
The BEETLE avi:h clawated feelers, and the caſes of 

the wings on the fore part, is of the {mall kind, and of 
an oblong ſhape, with a black head and breaſt. The 
_ © Caſes of the wings are grey towards the top, but elſe- 
where the colour is of a duſky blackiſh brown, with a 
tranſverſe ſtreak of white. This kind is common about 
the carcaſes of dead animals, particularly birds, Some 
would not have this to be properly a Beetle, but call it 
Dermeſte. N c 
The GREEN TORTOISE-BEETLE, zwiib elavated 
feelers divided into rings, has a very ſmall oval body, 
convex on the back, and flat on the belly. The upper 
part conſiſts of the caſes of the wings and the ſhield, 
which are both green and ſmooth; and! appear to be 
one finple cruſt, divided only by a kind of triangular 
ſuture. The belly is black, and the head 13 entirely 
hid under the ſhield, The feelers are pale, only they 
are of a deeper colour on the top than elſewhere. The 
legs are of a pale brown, and there is a fort of a pro- 
minent rim running round the caſes of the wings which 
entirely cover the body. It is common in gardens, 
and may be met with on mint and other herbs. Theſe 
fort of Beetles are by Linnæus called Caſſida, from the 

ſhield, 32 „ Th. e 
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The BLACK CASSIDA, or Shield Beetle, ai 
feelers like briſtlet, and a roundiſh body, is a very ſmall 
Beetle, of a little longiſn ſhape, and of a duſky black 
colour. The caſes of the 2 are oblong, and 
lightly ſtreaked with ſeveral very ſmall hollowiſh ſpots. 
Ihe ſhield is roundiſh, being ſomewhat broader than 
long, and js rough on the upper part, with a cruci- 
ated prominent edge. Sometimes there are two ſpots 
on the fide towards the hinder part, with yellow hairs 
thereon. The belly is black, but in ſome lights has a 
gloſs of a ſilver colour It is met with in houſes in 
the country, where it often does a great deal of miſ- 
chief, eating holes in woolen cloths and ſtuffs, When 
it is touched ever ſo lightly, it draws up its head and 
wings under its body. "A b 
The oval pale-c⁰ji⅛ CASSIDA, or Shield- 
Beetle, wvith an undivided field that covers the h. ad, 
is very ſmall, and has a body of an oval ſhape, and 
of a pale brown colour, ſpotted and clouded all over 
with one that is more duſky, which makes it look 
ſomewhat like the ſhell of a tortoiſe. The ſhield 
is in the ſhape of a half*moon, and of a pale co- 
lour without ſpots; but the caſes of the wings are 
ſtreaked and ſpeckled, and the ſtreaks run in crooked 
lines. The body is black, and the feelers are black 
and ſlender. It may be eaſily found in beds of baum 

or mint. | CATE, 
The LADY-COW, irh reddifþ caſes for thetr wings, 
and ſeven black ſpots thereon, is an inſet well known 
even to children, and has a black head with two white 
ſpots on the forehead, and a black breaſt, which is 
whitiſh near the edges. The caſes of the wings are 
of an orange-colour ;* there are three black- ſpots to- 
wards che Pace of each, and one that is common to 
both, which with the former makes ſeven in all. The 
feelers are very ſmall and clavated; and the under part 
of this inſect is black. ö | 
The LADY-COW, with red -afes for the wings, and 
two black ſpots thereon, that is one on each, has its 
breaſt black, only there is one large white ſpot on its 
| ide, and two very ſmall ones near the baſe ; as alſo. 
wo others of the ſame ſize at the inſertions 055 the 
| | OFT Ca Ib ers. 
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feelers. The belly and legs are black, as are the feel- 


ers likewviſe; and it is common to be met with on alder 


and other trees, as the former is among hedges in the 
ſummer time. i . | k 5 
The LADY-COW, with black caſes for the auingt, 
with four red ſpots thereon, that is two on each caſe, 
has its breaſt entirely black, and che ſpots on the caſes 
of the wings are of a blood-red colour; but that which 
is neareſt the breaſt on each is largeſt. They are met 
with on-maple trees in the North parts of England, 
and are ſometimes ſeen, though but ſeldom, in the 
hedges near London. e ue 
The BLACK DERMES TES, evith a white /pot on 
each of the caſes of, the wings, is of the ſmall kind, 
and has a body of an oval ſhape, which is black as 
well as its legs and feelers ; on each of the caſes of 
the wings there is a remarkable white ſpot, with five 
others ſo ſmall that they are hardly viſible. This 
animal when touched, or terrified with a noiſe, will 
ſtop and draw its head and legs under the ſhell of the 
body. It is common about ſome houſes and old walls, 
| ang more particularly in places where victuals are 
kept. | F - T8837 


The DERMESTES, / a cylindrical ſhape, with a 
thick hairy neck, and teſtaceous caſes for. the wings, is 
alſo of the ſmall kind, and the body is of the ſhape of 
a cylinder, with a thick roundiſh black hairy neck. 
The cafes of the wings are longiſh, blunt at the point, 
and like ſhells with a black edge or margin running 
all round them, but the colour of the caſes themſelves 
are of a whitiſh brown, and the body and 4egs are 
black. The antennæ or feelers: are reddiſn; the; ſize 
is not much bigger than a large louſe, and-whent is 
touched or 2 — it contracts ĩtſelf and lies quite ſtill. 
It is very common in houſes. There is another ſort of 
inſects of the Beetle kind, with ſlender feelers like 
threads, though a little thicker near the ends. This 
ſort, as well as the former, is by ſcme of our beſt au- 
thors placed among the Beetles. 


o 
o 


The CHRYSOMELA. is of the Beetle kind; and 
the feelers are in, the ſhape of necklaces. of beads, 


but thickeſt towards the extremities. The body 5 | 
Fa fo! SES ; nearly 
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nearly of an oval ſhape, and the breaſt is oblong and 
roundiſh. 1. The u- green CHRYSOMELA is 
one of the largeſt ſort of this kind, though they are 
all but ſmall. The head is little, the legs Fender. and 
the belly ſmooth. The back is roundiſh or convex, 
and the colour is a mixture of blue and green, with a 
very fine tincture of gold colour diffuſed throughout. 
The edges of the caſes of the wings are a little pro- 
minent, and they are marked with a few hollowiſh 
ſmall ſpots all the way round. The feelers, legs and 
belly, are entirely green. It is common in the meadows 
in May — Frong | . e eh Ree e 
2. The CHRYSOMELA, with a- breaft and the 
caſes of "the wings of a red colour, is ſmaller than the 
former, and not ſo convex on the back. 'The head is 
ſmall and black, as well as the body, legs, lower part 
of the breaſt and feelers ; but the upper part of the 
breaſt is red, as are alſo the caſes of the wings. It is 
commonly met with on ſome ſort of willow-trees in 
June and July, 8 | 
: 3; The blue-green CHRYSOMELA, with à red 
breaſt and thighs, is of the ſmall kind, and the head 
and caſes of the wings are of a beautiful ſhining green, 
with a blueiſh caſt. There are a few hollow ſpots 
on the head, and the breaſt is fmall, convex, and of 
a "reddiſh colour, with a caſt of blue-green. The 
upper part of the legs is reddiſh and the other black, 
as well as the feelers. * It is common in moſt parts of 
this kingdom. | ln e T0 

4. The Black CHRYSOMELA, with hollowed 
Points, is one of the largeſt of the kind, and is all 
over black, and the breaſt and caſes of the wings are 
marked with ſmall hollow points very near each other. 
The wings are flexible, ſoft, and blunt, and the feelers 
conſiſt of twelve joints. They creep but ſlowly, and 
are found in quarries. lee e MOOR 
5. The black ſinooth CHRYSOMELA, with the 
baſe ef the feelers" yellaaviſb, is of a middle ſize, and 
the joints of its wings are neither hollow nor ſtreak- 
ed, but the black colour of this inſect has a blueiſn 
At.. 4534-1209 477 HS TNT OF. 
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6. The purpliſb black CHRYSOMELA, with bel. 
low: ſtreaked points, is found upon the birch tree, and 
feeds upon its leaves. This inſect is of a blackiſh 
blue inclining to Pale. or rather of a violet · colour; 
but the belly feet and feelers are black, and the head 
and breaſt are marked with. very ſmall hollow points 
without order. The caſes of the wings are ſtreaked, 

and the eyes are hardly to be perceivee. 
7. The purpliſh black CHRYSOMELA, ſprinkled 
evith. hollow peints, is found in the Spring ſeaſon on 
the alder-tree. It is like the former, only it is larger, 

and the caſes of the wings are marked with hollow 
points, diſperſed here and there, but not ſtreaked, 
8. The purpliþ black CHRYSOMELA, with be 
breaft yellow on each fide, is found upon the willow 
tree, and is of the ſize and ſhape of the former; it. 
is entirely of the ſame. colour, only the breaſt is red 
on the ſides, round in the middle, and of a violet- 
colour; but a little blacker on the center. The 
head and lower belly are black, and there is a black 
point in the middle of the red that is on the ſides of 
Sh dogealhd ont Pods ts 3 „ 
9. The green ſbining CHRYSOMELA, wirb a 
ſmooth brraſt, and the caſes of the wwings marked with 
hollow points, 1s alſo found. upon the willow, and is of 
a bright green colour, It is marked with hollow points 
that touch each other, and is blunt towards the vent. 
It ſeems to open the caſes of the wings with trouble, 
and the breaſt is ſmooth, being but a little marked 
with points, and the feelers and feet are black. © 
10. The green HHining CHRYSOMELA, ib the 
breaſt bolloau before, has not the breaſt equally hollow- 
ed, but only at the top. 


1 


„ green Hining CHRYSOMELA, evith à le- 
vel breaſt, is leſs than the former, but rounder. | 
12. The CHRYSOMELA, ba! is a little taſtactaus, 

3s found in the beginning of the Spring among rotten 
| | wood, and is placed by authors among the - largeſt 
[ kind. The colour of the whole body, which is oval, 
zs cheſtnut, but the eyes are black, and the feelers 
and the feet red. The under parts of 3 
2 | | white, 


— 
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white, and the caſes of the wings are marked with 
hollow points. e ee 

13. The pale green CHRYSOMELA is found upon 
willow trees, 421 reſembles the former, only it is a lit- 
tle ſmaller ; but what diſtinguiſhes this from that is the 
pale colour, and the nine rows of points on each caſes 
of the wings, placed long ways. The eyes are black, and 
the bottom of the feet white. 1 io N a 
14. The Re4'CHRYSOMELA, with a. cylindra- 
ceous breaſt, is found upon the flower de luce. It is 
of a middle ſize, and its breaſt, the caſes of the wings, 
and the top of the head are red; but the feelers, 
eyes, knees, belly, breaſt-plate, and under part of 
the head are black. "The breaft is much narrower than 
the caſes of the wings, and is hollow on each fide. 
The caſes of the wings are marked with hollow points 
of a middle ſize. aba e e 

15. The Copper- coloured CHRYSOMELA is very 
common on willows, and is of a middle ſize. It is of 
the colour of red copper when poliſhed. 

16. The blackiſh blue CHRYSOMELA, with red 
caſes of the wings, is found on the poplar tree, in the 
beginning of ſpring, whoſe leaves it feeds upon. It is 
one of the largeſt . its red wings are marked with 
ſmall points, and the extremity of each caſe of the 
wings has a black ſpot; the breaſt is ſmooth and of a 
green and black colour, as well as the corſlet, belly, 
and feet; but the feelers are black. The caſes of the 
wings of this kind are not plates or leaves, but ſeem 
to be made up of eleven joints, of which the laſt is 
largeſt. © It throws out an oily fluid when touched, and 
ſinks ſo abominably, that few are able to bear it. 

17. The CHRYSOMELA, with @ red cylindraceous 
breaft, and red caſes for the wings, is found on the 
branches of aſparagus, and devours the ſtalks. It is 
but fmall, and has a head of a blackiſh blue, with 
black feelers, and the breaft narrow and cylindric, 
marked behind with two black points. The caſes of 
the wings are oblong, yellow, and of a ſallow colour 
on the external edge; there is alſo a blue ſpot like a 
crols on the caſes of the wings. © © 
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18. The CHRYSOMELA, with a green breaft, 


aud red caſes ef the wings, marked with a blue croſs, 


is in ſhape much like that of the poplar tree, and the 
colour of the head and. breaft is that of green copper, 


with black feelers, and the feet are generally black. 


The head, breaſt, and caſes of the wings, are of a ſin- 


gular beauty, and painted with copper-coloured ſtreaks, 
à little inclining to blue. | 51 
19. The oblong black CHRYSOMELA, with red 
caſes of the wings marked with. four black ſÞots, is 
the very largeſt of this kind, and is of a rounder 


| | ſhape. There are two large ſpots on each caſe of the 


wings, the firſt of which is oval, but the other more 


"ſhort. . The feelers are almoſt dentated, and the breaſt 
is ſhort. 7 | 


20. The red CHRYSOMELA, with. each ße f 
he wings marked with five black ſpots, is found upon 
willow trees, and is one of the largeſt of this kind, 

having a black head with a red breaſt, black in the 


middle, and red caſes of the wings, upon each of 


which there are five large black ſpots of an unequal 
ſize. The belly and the under part of the feet are 


0 


21. The long duſty CHRYSOMELA, with the 


breaſt with white hair, and the caſes of the wings are 
of a greyiſh-brown, with a white ſpot of the ſize of a 
grain of caraway-ſeed, of the ſhape as above. 
ee CHRYSOMELA, with 4 uſey wings that 
are livid en the, back part, is no larger than a flea ; the 
Kay ts Brat and the breaſt brown, _ 
23. The Hivid CHRYSOMELA, with Black eyes, 
is ſmall, and of a pale livid colour. 8 


1 


24. The CHRYSOMELA, 2547 is reddiſb on the 


upper part, with two black ſpots on the breaſt, and ſeve- 


ral an the caſes of the wings, is found on the poplar 


| tree, and is of à middle ſize, with a black head. 


Wy” 55 The CHRYSOMELA, of a blackiſh braſs colour, 


avith the edges of the caſes of the wings yellow, is of a_ 


middle fize, and has the external edge of the caſes of 
the wings and the breaſt yellow ; but the middle of the 


breaſt and head are of a blackiſh copper-colour. The 


lower 


EP 


eee 


| ower part is quite black, as well as the feet, and the 


body is e. . | . 
26. The | blackiſh: braſi- coloured CHRYSOMELA, 
gi baue yellow lines on the caſes of the wings, has an 
oblong body. There is on the latteral edge of the 
breaſt, in the middle of each caſe of the wing, and on 
the external edge, a long line of yellow; the legs and 
the internal part of the thighs are alſo yellow, and the 

feelers are knotted. 1 Fi, 4 


27. The CHRYSOMELA, ith a Black breaft, 


and red caſes of the wings marked with a black ſpot, 


is of a middle ſize, and has a narrow oblong body, 
with the feelers, head, breaſt and belly black; but 
the wings are white, and the feelers ſmaller than in 
other kinds; the \caſeg of the wings are of a bright 
red, furniſhed with eight ſtreaks or upwards, conſiſt- 
ing * hollow-points, and the baſe on the points are 
blac 1 5 3 25 i 
28. The blueiſo-green CHRYSOMELA, with a red 
breaſt and thighs, makes its neſt in the galls of the 
willow-tree, The head and caſes of the wings are 
ſhining, and of a blueiſh green, marked with hollow 
points. The breaſt is ſmall, marked with a reddiſh 
green or reddiſh cheſtnut colour, and it is thick and 
7 The feelers and the bottom of the feet are 
black. | | Wer by. 
29. The CHRYSOMELA, of a yellowiſh foell-co- 
lour, with ſhort wings, is met with among flowers, and 
is of the ſize of a lcuſe, with an oblong ſmooth body, 
The feelers are full of knots; but the caſes of the wings 
cer and ſhorter than the two joints of the 
30. The feſtacrous obleng CHRYSOMELA, «<vith 
accumulated caſes of the wings, is found in trees, and is 
the leaſt inſe& of this kind. It is of a cheſtnut- colour, 
with the feelers like threads, and pointed caſes of the 


wings which cover the tail. e 5 
31. The duſty CHRYSOMELA, avith a blackiſh 
head, is found on the windows in the ſpring, and is 
ſomewhat leſs than a flea. "The body is oblong, and the 
feet are of a paler colour than the body, which is of a 
black cheſtnut colour, with a black head. © 
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32. The CHRYSOMELA, with '\duſey! caſes of 
-the wings, and a yellow edge, is of a middle ſize, 

with a brown head. The breaſt is yellowiſh, and the 
caſes of the wings almoſt black; but the feet are yel- 
low, and the feelers alternately black and yellow. 
The wings are brown with black veins, and the belly 

. yellow marked with a broad black line. 
4 The CURCULIO or WEEVEL, is a ſmall inſect 
4 not unlike a bug, which is found among corn, where- 
with it is nouriſhed, and iteats all the infide, but 
leaves the bran behind. Linnaus divides this ſpecies 
of inſets into no leſs than thirty-three claſſes ; but, 
as the variations are very trifling, we ſhall omit them, 
to leave room for matters more worthy our enquiry. 

The FLYING-BEETLE of the Weft-Zrdies, called 

i by the natives Acudia, is a ſhining inſect, and is almoſt 

as big as a Wren, There are four ſhining ſpots like 

ſtars, two of which are near the eyes, and two under 

1 the wings. Some pretend, the natives, before the co- 

i} ming of the Spaniards, made uſe of theſe Beetles in- 

ſtead of candles. n n 

ll There is an inſect of the Beetle kind, known in 

England by the name of a MA Y- BUG, and in ſome 

places by that of a DORR. It has two pair of wings, 

| dne of which may properly be called the caſes, and the 


8 ba Ew. —— — or x 


other the real wings. The caſes are hard, and of a 
reddiſh brown, ſprinkled with a whitiſh duſt, which 
eaſily comes off. The legs and tail are whitiſh, but 
the reſt of the body is brown, except a white and den- 
tated line, wherewith each joint is marked on both 
ſides the belly. It is thought that the females make 
holes in the earth with their tails for the ſake of pro- 

| papation, where they lay a number of eggs, which 
ſoon turn into ſmall worms that are extremely prejudi- 
cial to'the roots of corn and young plants, ' They are 
ſometimes ſo numerous, as to do prodigious miſchief ; 
they continue fo long in this ſtate, that they are the 
more dangerous on that account; and it is ſaid the 
hardeft froſt will not hurt them. Rooks and hogs are 
very fond of theſe worms, and devour vaſt numbers 
of them; hence the advantage of rookeries is very 
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The Refs Copricors BEETLE, 1 
Born, is About tliree quarter? of 411 auch Br bo 
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is all oer grey. The caſes of the wa 122 blar 


and furniſhed with many ſmall hairs ; we 
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its hinder part. The eyes are black, and there is a 
black ſpot near the feclers,- which are five. times as 
long as the hody. They are grey, and. conſiſt of ten 
joints, which are ſhorter the nearer they are to the 
head; but the wings are black ſtreaked with brown. 
The female has eee at the vent, which ren- 
ders the body one third of the length of the feelers. 
It is found among old wood, but 1s not very common 
with us, MI 3 9317 HÞ361 | (By! +94. 7 NOTE — * 1 
The black Capricorn B EE T LE, wir a hairy 
rey breaft, has an oblong and ſomewhat depreſſed 
Fade: of a deep black, with a little mixture of grey. 
It is covered with many ſhort hairs with prominent 
tubercles between them; but all the breaſt is hairy . 
and black, though the N white, Noa jb give 
it a iſh, appearance; only on. its / hinder part 
there 11 8 prominent ſpots. The —— 
are ſlender and black, and about half the length of 
the body, and there is an undulated line on the caſe | | 
of the wings, but ſo faint,” that it is ſcarcely vifible. 
uy found among timber, but is not very common 
with us. | ILSS . 
There are ſeveral ſorts of UNICORN BEETLES, 
which may be placed under two diviſions; the firſt of 
which has ſharp protuberances on the breaſt, and the 
ſecond none. Of the firſt diviſion, beſides thoſe al- 
ready deſcribed, are the black Unicorn Beetle, with 
a flatted breaſt, and the edge of it having three teeth 
on each ſide, and the feelers are coal black. The 
reddiſh Unicorn Beetle with three black lines on the 
caſes of the wings, running lengthways. The black 
Unicorn Beetle, with irregular-pale. ſpots . on the 
caſes of the wings, and a prickly breaſt; and has 
alſo feelers longer than the body. . The grey. Unicorn 
Reetle ſpotted with black, with a black tranſverſe line 
on the caſes of the wings, and the feelers longer than 
the body by one half. The grey Unicorn Beetle, 
with black caſes of wings ſpotted with white, and a 
white tranſverſe line on each, with feelers longer 
than the body by one half, The grey and black 
Unicorn Beetle, with the feelers about half the length 
of the body. The grey Capricorn Beetle, with twg 
Wi S yellow _ 
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yellow tranſverſe lines on the caſes of the wings, and 
the feelers half as long as the body. The ſhelly 
Capricorn Beetle, with a double white tranſverſe line 
on each wing pb EY 
} Of the ſecond divifion, which has no protuberances 
i on the breaſt, there are the black Capricorn Beetle, 
1 with two white undulated tranſverſe lines on the caſes 
of the wings. The ſhelly Capricorn Beetle, with a 
grey hairy breaſt, and two ſmooth ſhort lines thereon. 
The ſhelly Capricorn Beetle, with a ſmooth” breaſt. 
The brown Capricorn Beetle, with ſpots impreſſed on 
the breaſt. The grey Capricorn Beetle, with the caſes 
of the wings ſpotted with black. The black Capri- 
corn Beetle, with a longitudinal dentated yellow line 
and yellow ſpots on the caſes of the wings. The 
ſhining violet- coloured Capricorn Beetle, with black 
feelers and clavated thighs. N 
Limzus has only four ſorts in his Syſſema Nature, 
which are mentioned among thoſe above.. 
The LEPTURA is a fort of a Beetle avith feelers 
Ute briſtles, and the caſes of the wings truncated at 
" the points; as alſo a round breaſt, The Tree-Beetle, 
or greater violet-red Leptura, is of the large kind, 
with an oblong- ſnaped body, ſmalleſt behind. The legs, 
"feelers, and Ft the other parts, except the caſes of 
wings, are black, though in ſome lights they have a 
whitiſh caſt, 'The caſes of the wings of the female 
are of a deep red; but thoſe of the males are not ſo 
deep; and are black or grey on the edges. All the 
ſurface of the caſes of the wings in both is adorned 
with a multitude of ſmall hollow dots, with a few 
mort fine hairs. The head and breaſt are ſometimes 
by yellowiſh, Tt may be often met with in the woods, 
| 1 and Ray calls it a Unicorn Beetle, with the head, 
it; ſhoulders, and feelers black ; but of a blackiſh yellow 
16 at the extremities. 5 4 | 
1 The middle fred BEETLE, with a blatk oblong 
1 narrow belly, and beautifully wariegated with yellow lines 
Ih; and ſpots, is of an oblong narrow ſhape. The gene- 
1 ral colodr is of a blackiſh brown; only the upper 
edge of the breaſt is yellow, and there is a yellow ſpot 


«here the caſes of the wings join. Likewiſe _— are 
| - ſome 
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ſome undulated yellow lines running tranſverſely 
thereon ; they are , runcated. at the point, and are a 
little hairy, and the-feelers and legs, are of af reddiſh 
brown, It 15 not uncommon among the hedges in or- 
„„ oo 
The zelle "gald-colhured' LEPTURA, with black 
feelers,” and dentated hinder legs, has an oblaong body 


and ſmall head. The colour reſembles that of copper, 
with a mixture of fine ſtrong gilded yellow variegations. 
The head, breaſt, and cales of the wings, as well as 
the legs, are all ſpeckled with extremely minüte, and 
almoſt contiguous Hollow dots, which, are. wregularly 
diſperſetl over the hreaft, head, and legs but on. the 
wings they are pretty regular, and placed in ten rows, 
running lengthways, forming ſo many ines, The 
eyes ar le and the feelers brown. 
The wiel Blact DUNG-BEETLE, called by Ray, 
the Greater Beetle, with. an oblong. body, of a, pur- 
pliſh black colour, has à ſmall head, and large, pro- 
minent eyes, with pretty long, and very ſlender feelers. 
The general colour is black, only the 95 of the 
breaſt and wings are of a.deep beautiful glofſy purple. 
The caſes of the wings have neither dots nor lines, but 
they have a ſort of wrinkles, which run longways,. 
and others that croſs them, which are not very vil-. 
ble. It is common on dung-hills, and among rotten 
r ² a Ee Tens, 
The p1rphi/þ black DUNGHILL-BEETLE, called 
by Ray the Unicorn Beetle, ſpeckled With purple, is, 
of the large kind, and the body is of an, oblong ſhape, 
and pretty thick. The general colour is Wicki. 
with a ſtrong and very fine tinge of gloſſy purple. 
The caſes of the wings are marked with three Iines, 
each of which is formed by a row of about twelve 
longitudinal, hollow, round ſpots. The lines between 
them are hollowed. It is found in the ſame places as 
the former. e e e ere e * 2 4 . 1. 
The blact DUNG-BEETLE, with reddiſh . legs, 
is à ſmall ſpeties, being not much bigger than a 
common fly. The colour of the body is black, and 
the breaft is broad and ſhort. | The caſes of the wings 
are ſtreaked each with eight lines, and the legs are of 
A: | .*= 2 reddiſh 
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a reddiſh brown, as are alſo the baſes o of the feelers. 
Some authors eall it 3 Barn-Com. or N Cow, 
with a black body and red legs...... 

"Linnaus divides them i into two ſpecies, Hanel the 
reater or ſtinking. Beetles, and the leſſer or rapacious 
cetles, Of the ſtinking Beetles, thete are the black 

_ ſinking Beetle with the caſes of the wha. ' conyexly 
ſtreaked. The black ſtinking Beetle with the caſes 
of the wings greeniſh, and convexly ſpeckled and 
ſtreaked, . © Hick ſtinking Beetle . with, b 
wings, he * ſpeckled and ſtreaked, The bl 
ſinking Beetle 5 ſixteen ſtreaks on the caſes of 
the wings. The green nen Beetle with Plan 
- eck cafes of the wings, and the head and le 
iron grey colour. The black ſtinking Beetle 
** green Kalos furrowed wings, and blac feelers 
and legs. 
| The MORDELLA i is an inſe of the Beetle kind, 
with feelers like threads, and have generally legs that 
ſerve, them for leaping. It is called by the Germans 
Waſſerwante ; but we ' have no. Engl; . name for 
it. The oblong Black Mordella, with a ſlender 
inted tail, is not above a fixth part of an inch in 
Eng and the breadth not half ſo much. The 
colour is black, and it is ſmooth and a little gloſſy 
on moſt part of the ſurface. The head is ſmall and 
bent, Fi the. caſes of the wings have no ſtreaks ; the 
breaſt is ſmooth, and very convex, 2 feelers; are 
very flender, truncated, and jointed. The body grows. 
gradually ſmaller towards the tail, where f it 8 
in a ſharp thorn or prickle, Which is black, and 
reaches longer than the extremity of the wings. The 
1 ſlender: and long, by which means it caps very 
nimbl 

The roundiſh 6 1210 Black "MORDELLA 3 1s ſhorter 

and thicker than the former, being nearly of a roundiſh. 
ſhape. - The head is ſmall, and the breaſt raiſed, being 
of a duſky deep black, büt not gloffy. The caſes 
of the wings are of che fame colour, and ſomewhat 
ſhorter than the 'bedy, but, the legs are ſlender and 
| long, which enable i * to * TOY. briſkly.. It i 1s . 
mon in gardens. 4 
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| riepated with ow and gold. The caſes 


07 ins CTR: © 
The ſhining blue oval-bodied MORDELLA, called 

ay the ſmall leaping Capricorn Beetle; is not much 
ls. 1 a flea, and the body is ſhort, heing nearly 
of an oval form. The breaſt and back ar both ve 
convex and ſmooth, and of a very deep, beautiful, 


| gloſſy blue colour. The legs are long, the thighs 


thick, robuſt, and whitiſh, and the lower part of the 
legs are of an 1ron-grey colour. It hops very 1 8 
and is common among cabbages, erat e 
oung. 
; The roundilh Black MORDELLA, onkd a broth 
tin#ure, is much leſs than a flea, and3 is all over of a 
"I $- gloſſy black, with a fine braſſy yellowiſh 
e belly and legs are of the ſame fine black, 
bit without the yellow. The caſes of the wings are 
marked with ſtreaks, that conſiſt of five ſinall hollow 
pow: It may be ſeen in the gardens Kt in the 
pring. 


The CICINDELA has feeler; like Mode or brifles, 


prominent dentated jaws, and a roundiſb breafty. though 


Somewhat angular. The Green Beetle with ten white 
ſpots of Ray i is a Cicindela, and is a very beautiful in- 
ſet ; the upper ſurface of the body ſhining, and va- 
of the wings 
are ſmooth, gloſſy, of the ſame colour, and marked 
with ten white ſpots, the of which are roundiſh,/ ſome 
oblong, and one in the figure of a half moon; like- 
wiſe the extremities of theſe caſes are Whites. The 
breaſt is narrow, roundiſh, and of a deep green; the 
head is ſmall, depreſſed, and finely tinged with gold. 
The eyes are black and prominent as well as the mouth, 
and the upper lip is blunt and white. The upper 
Jaws are al prominent, and have ſeveral' ſtrong teeth 
therein; but the lower has only one tooth, and that 
at the extremity. There are two pair of feelers}! one 
of which conſiſts only of two joints, and the other of 
ten, The legs are very long and ſlender, and there is 
a kind of hard oval ſubſtance at che baſe of the thighs. 
It is common in paſture grounds in the ae and runs 
and flies very ſwiftly. in 
The /mall V vilded BEETLE. i is 4 fall geber, Sad and 
its colour is fine and "oY Og a yellow — 
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with a little mixture of green. The eyes are black 
and prominent, tbe b narrow and rounded; and 
the caſes of the Wings are adorned with many broad 
hollow / ſpecks, in the center of each of which there is 
a prominent point. Theſe hollow ſpecks are placed 
in rolvs, and are a deep black; but their bottoms are 
of a ſine metalline yellow. Upon the whole it is a 
very beautiful inſect, and may be eaſily found on the 
banks of rivers. | 
The CICINDELA 


„ vith the caſes of the Wwings of a 
G6wmeiſh green, and ayellow belly, has a body nearly of an 
oval ſhape, and the head, breaſt, feelers and legs, are 
all black; the belly is of a yellowiſh tawny colour, 
and the caſes of the wings of a'blue-green, . variegated 
with hollow ſpecks. The feelers are - ſlender, and 
conſiſt of ten joints. This inſect is common in the 
„ it x | . 
Ihe black CICINDELA, with the cafes of Ihe Wings 
mare <with fix white-\ ſpots, and a wwhite ſtreak, is 
Found in the woods, and runs and flies very ſwiftly. 
It is quite black, except the wings, marked as above, 
and the thighs and feet are long, flender, and a little 
hairy. f . 
N The black CICINDELA, with a red breaſt, and 
Blackiſo-blus caſes of the w0ings has black feelers, of the 
length of the body, and the head and feet are of the 
ame colour; but the breaſt is of a reddiſh brown, and 
the caſes of the wings black, with a blueiſn caſt, 
marked with very ſmall points. The belly is yellow | 
behind, and oblong and narrow. 19 
The CICINDELA, with U lueiſb caſes of the wings, 
and the belly of -a fallow colour, is found at the bottoms 
of mountains, and in ſhady places, and is of the ſame 
ape as the former. The head, breaſt, feet, and 
- feelers-ars\ black, and the belly, near the feet, is of a 
allow colour; but the caſes of the wings are of a ſhin- 
ing blue, marked with hollow points, and the feelers 
Conſiſt of fix joints. b 
The eICINDELA, auith a green breaft, with the 
caſes of the xvings of an iron grey, but behind of a blueiſb 
" Hacks has black feelers, and the body and the breaſt of 
- @ ſhining blue. Trad ber cnt at Th 
74 5 | J NC 
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The GLOW-WORM is by Dale affirmed to be the 
female of the Cicindela, from the experience and exa- 
mination of a phyfician in his neighbourhood. It has 


no wings at all, and is conſequently a e inſect. 


The ſhield and ſhape of the breaſt, as well as * folds 
and wrinkles of the body, plainly ſhew that ſhe belongs 
to this kind. The body has eleven jointe, or rather in- 


_ ciſures, the firſt of which lies on the ſhield of the breaſt, 


and is of a half oval ſhape, flatted, marginated, and 
truncated at the hinder part. The head is placed un- 
der this, and is very ſmall ; and the three laſt joints 


of the body are of a yellowiſh colour, which ſhine or 


look like fire in the dark. It is often ſeen under hedges - 
by travellers in the night, and if carefully taken up 
and laid upon a graſſy turf, will continue to ſhine for 
ſeveral ni wg | (IVE ans? 
The BURN-COW, or BURST-COW, called in 
Latin Bupreſtis, is an inſect with feelers like thread; or 
briſtles, and the head half hid within its breaſt, and of a 
roundiſh ſhape, VP ORs. Ar opt yy 1 
The Ballast green BURN-COW, without ſpots, 
is placed by ſome among the Cantharides, only it has 
a more oblong body. 'The caſes of the wings are of a 
greeniſh yellow, or rather of a gold colour ; the legs 
are long and thickiſh, the eyes globous and prominent ; 
and from the forehead near the eyes, there are two ob- 
long horns or feelers, which are articulated. The 
bead is mall, the mouth wide, hard, ſtrong, and fork 
ed, being armed with teeth, with which it bites yery 
hard. The belly is not round, but longiſh. It will 
fight with Beetles and Efts, wounding them in the 
belly. It is about half an inch long, and feeds upon 
moſs, heath, efts, worms, and other inſets, which it 
vanquiſhes in fight, nor. will it touch any that are 
killed by other means. Belonius deſcribes it thus: it 
is a winged flying inſet, having a moſt filthy. ſmell, 
and 1s like a Cantharis, but larger, and is of a yel- 
Iowiſh colour, and ſo very venomous, that horned 
cattle, which feed in paſtures where they are, are often 
killed therewith. This however differs from the for- 
mer in colour. ' Yb 5 
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There is another BURN-COW, with a ſhorter body 


and a'broader belly; as alſo a ſharper tail, and a ſmall 


head, with prominent eyes, and a wide forked mouth, 
The caſes of the wings are ſtreaked lengthways, and 


the colour is as green as graſs, with a mixture of ſhin- 


ing gold. It has eight legs, which are long in propor- 
you to the body; — 3 ſlender than i Ge er 

cies, and o a blackiſh colour ; the feelers are more 
1275 and ſlender, and it is as nimble as the firſt, but 
has a much more filthy ſmell. It lives upon flies and 


palmer-worms. 'Thele are venomous to cattle like the 


former; and ſome affirm, if one of them be ſwallow 
ed, it will poiſon a man. 
In Germany there are alſo two other ſorts, the one of a 
greeniſn geld. colour, and the other of a yellow black. 
The firſt is like the former above deſcribed, but is a 
little bigger, and the caſes. of the wings are ſtreaked 
with lines of a deep gold colour, ſhaded with a little 
green; and between the lines there are hollowiſh tuber- 


cles ariſe, whach look as if they were engrayed therein, 


It js very nimble, and in that is like the other kinds, 
The yellowi/h-black Burn-Cow has the ſame qualities as 


the former, only it 1s of a different colour, is a little 


bi er, and has four feelers. 

he browniſh brafſly BURN-COW is a very ſmall 
ſp ecies, though the eyes are pretty large and prominent. 

he feelers are ſhort, and the breaſt 15 ſhort and broad, 

but hollowed, and has a very ſmall rim, The caſes of 
the wings are very bright ang gloſſy, and finely ſtreak- 
ed with very minute elegant ſpecks. The legs are ſlen- 
der and black, as well as the under part of the body, 
and the ſnout is prominent. It is common pong: the 


reeds near rivers. 
The brafj and clouded BURN- COW, wwith clavated 


feelers, is alſo a ſmall ſpecies, being hardly ſo big as 


a flea. 5 he belly and loweſt part of the body are 

black; but the u is all over of a braſſy New. 
with a mixture of ae and it has a brown ſpot on 
the back, which touches both the caſes of the wings, 
which are finely ſtreaked: The breaſt is marked with 


five oblique furrows, and is large. The head is almoſt 


hid under the breaſt, and the body grows narrower to- 


n 


EF I.NEECT TS. 2 
wards, the tail. It does not gporar, that cheſs. two laſt 
ſpecies are dangerons to, cattle. |, - 
#7 he Virginian BURN-COW is, of 2-duſky /braſly 
colour, with ſpots: on the wings, and is of a pre 
large ſort. The head is almoſt. hid under the breaft, 
as in the former kinds, and the breaſt is of a braſſy 
colour, With a mixture of a reddiſh brown. The 
caſes of the wings are alſo of the ſame colour, though 
they have not ſo much of the red; but they are marked 
with four or five ſtreaks, and on each there are two 
ſpots, ſo diſpoſed, as all together to make a ſquare fi- 
gure when the caſes are cloſed. They are of a bright 
and Gant A ds 3 dirty fc . 
Tinnaus mentions. the BUPRESTIS avith a forked 
mouth, the greater water Bupreſtis, and the leſſer water 
Bupreſtis. . „ 
WATER-BEETLES have. generally feelers like 
briſtles, and feet proper for ſwimming, being a little 
bearded like an ear of corn, and are ſix in number, 
the hinder being a little longer and broader than thoſe 
before. They never fly in the day time, but in the 
night, or at leaſt very ſeldom. 175 27 
The great WATER-BEETLE. is an inch and a 
half long, and is all over of a deep, ſomewhat gloſſy 
black. The eyes are pretty large, the feelers | vg 
and the caſes of the wings ſmooth on the, ſurface, 
and under them there are wings, with a tincture of a 
ſilver colour. The body grows ſmaller, and termi- 
nates almoſt in a point behind it. It is very common 
1 and ditches, and feeds upon the ſmaller water 
in SCs. nee bl | | $162 
The Cle WATER-BEETLE, with the caſes of the 
a vings yellow on the edges, is of the ſame ſize with the 
former; but the head is ſmall. in proportion to the 
body. The eyes are large, and the legs ſtrong and ro- 
buſt z the edges of the caſes of the wings are very pro- 
minent, eſpecially about the middle, where they are of 
a yellow colour; but every other part is black. It is 
common in river; and brooks. | . | 
The goggle-ezed W ATER-BEETLE is not quite ſo 
large as the two preceding, but it has a big head, and 
the eyes are very prominent. The caſes of the wings 
| | 23. Are 
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are marked with ten ſtreaks, which do not run through 
the whole length, for they are ſmooth near the end. 


The ſtreaks are very deep⸗ Nn hey” ar oil dyer is 


of a blackiſh browoðn. 15 

The prey Wa TER BT ETLR is not "OY bigger 
Hiatt he blue'fleſh-fly,” and its breaſt is yellow i e 
middle, though black at the top and bottom. The 
caſes of the wings are of a greyiſh eotour, marked with 
a great number of ſhining yellowiſh ſpecks, and at the 
980 they are entirely yellow. There is alſo a yellow 


ſpot in the ſhape of a heart, with black edges on the 


top. The 1 of the breaſt 3 is blunt, W a little 


forked. 


1 takes notice of oy Water Dette with per- 


foliated feelers, of that with dilated ſides, of the com- 


mon Water- Beetle, and of the Water-flea. Theſe 
laſt are remarkable for ſkipping up and down upon the 
water, as if they were at play; but when the water 
is troubled, they fink to the bottom, or hide themſelves 
in the holes of the banks. 

Phe other ſpecies are the Water-Beetle wi ich a elde 
breaſt, that with brown wings and a black belly. 


The Water-Beetle with a round body, marked with 


ten ſtreaks on the caſes of the wings. The oval 
bodied Water-Beetle, with the caſes of the wings and 


breaſt black, but the head and legs | reddiſh. The 


brown oval Water-Beetle with reddiſh legs, head, and 


I breaſt. 


— 1 of che Beetle kind is by N 
authors called ELA TER, which has feelers like briſtles, 
and an oblong body. It is remarkable, that when laid 
on its back, it has the power of ſpringing or leaping 
up, whence it has its name; for _Elater lignifies a 

ing 
erke ELATER of a mixed ee grien, and braſſy 
colour, is à {mall ſpecies, and has an oblong body. 
The breaſt and caſes of the wings of the male are 
very bright, abounding pretty much with green, and 
the feelers are a little pectinated on the ſides. The 


colour of he female is more yellow, and the breaſt i is 


pr and 'glolly, F L's more e the wings, 
But 
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but ee not — Te makes fi ap 


earance chiefly in June. 
©. The Blat ELATER, with a red. briafh, is 6f uf 
ſmalleſt ſpecies, and is all over black, except on the 
breaſt and the caſes of the wings, which are of a blae- 
iſh caſt; hkewiſe the forepart of the breaſt is black, 
— the other red, and has the appearance of a large 

red ſpot, in the ſhape of a half-moon, the horns of 

which are turned towards the head. The feelers are 

black. It is very common in NEOUS. e - gu 
| hedges, near London. 

he browniſh black ELATER i is a pretty large * 
cies, and has an oblong body. The colour is — ſame 
throughout, being of a browniſh black; but the head 
is ſmall, and the caſes of the wings are ſmooth, and 
a little gloſſy. This is called the broqzur NOTOPEDA 
by Linnæus; who alſo takes notice of the black Elater 
with a hairy breaſt; the black Elater with a red breaſt, 
mentioned above; -and the black Elater with red caſes 
of the wings. Other authors mention thegreeniſh braſs- 
coloured Elater, with yellow legs, The black Elater 
with the caſes of the wings blue. The black Elater 
with the caſes of the wings red on the back part. 
The black Elater with the caſes of the wings livid 
on the outer edge. The red- breaſted Elater with red 
caſes of the wings. The black Elater with broun 
_ of the wings, and the feelers and legs of a reddiſh 

rown,” 

The CANTHARIS is of the beetle kind, from 
whence comes Cantharides, well known in the: ſhops 
by the name of Spaniſſ flies, and for their uſe in bliſters. 
They have feelers like briſtles, flexible caſes of the 
wings, a breaſt pretty plain, and the ſides of the belly 
wrinkled. 

CANTHARIDES. differ from each other in their 
ſize, ſhape and colour; thoſe: uſed in the ſhops alſo 
do the ſame. - The lar eſt in: theſe parts are about an 
inch long, and as much in circumference ; but others 
are not above three quarters of an inch. Some are 
of a pure azure colour, others of that of pure gold, 
and others again have £ mixture of gold and azure 

colours; 
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olours; but they are all very brilliant, and extremely 


* 


| beautiful. ; * 1 Bos 5 N 
Ighere are four parts in this inſet, namely the head, 
the neck or breaſt, the body, and the belly. The 


head is ſmall in proportion, but the mouth is pretty 
large, and there are teeth in the jaws, with two ſorts 
of articulated pinchers, with which they lay hold of 


the food and bring it to their mouth; on the forehead 
there are two eyes of à golden colour, a little promi- 


nent, and under them there are two horns or feelers, 
made like briſtles, pretty long, and moveable, by 
means of twelve equal articulations, the laſt of which 
terminates in a point. The top of the head, which 
riſes in a bump, is extremely ſmooth and poliſhed, 
and divided into two parts. Inſtead of a chin there is 
a beard, and the breaſt is formed of a ſingle plate, 
behind which are a ſort of lungs, and it is connected 
below to the firſt pair of feet, — are each compoſed 
of three parts, much of the ſame length, of which 
the laſt has fave knotted joints, terminated with two 
crook ed claws. The caſes of the wings are membran- 
ous, connected to the breaſt, and as it were ſhagreened ; 
they are more long than broad, convex above, and 
hollow beneath ; they are thin, but ſtrong, and cover 
the upper part of the body, to which the two laſt pair 
of feet are connected. The belly. conſiſts of fix large 
rings, that are ſmooth and folded at the ſides. They are 
ſeemingly without hair, but examined witha microſcope 
they appear a little hairy, eſpecially in the under part. 
The body, properly ſo called, is compoſed of eight 
moveable rings, which are furrowed from one end to 
the other. They are bred from worms ſhaped almoſt 
like real Caterpillars. 4 & "7-81 1 ah. 
Aldrowvantus aſſures us, that they are a ſalacious in- 
ſe&;; that the junction of the male and female laſts 
ſome time; and that the female, upon theſe occaſions, 
gets on the back of the male, which is contrary to the 
method in moſt other animals. | | 
Theſe inſects are much more common in hot coun- 
tries, than in cold, ſuch as Spain, Italy, and the 
ſouthern parts of France; however, they are to be met 
with in all parts of Europe, at ſome ſeaſons of the . 
tv 
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he 


expect the 


q oy 15 N. E s l 49 
Toilet mabkg no mbittion öf them, in his account 
of. the animals of Sweden ; however, in abSther place 
he'inforjns dis, die has found” them üpon privet trees, 
and aſh! Hees, ig Sr Bauen. Aecchding te 7 they 
are to he met with "about Parii, in nie ſummer time, 


= 


as well as in other places, upon the leaves of the 


"aſh; che Poplat, "and tue roſe” trees, and allo among 


wheat,” ani in meadows, Ik is very certain, that 
theſe inſeQs, are fond of aſh leaves, inſomuch, that 
the wk formetimes: BY one af cheſe trees. quite 
bare: Yong Ae, that* theſe flies delight in fweet 
ſmelling” herbs, and, it 1s very certain, that they are 
fond of hene ſuckles, lilac, and wild cherry flirybs;; 
but ſome chat have ſought after them, declare they 
neyer could find them on elder trees, nut trees, and 
among wheat, 121 . 125 i | : ; 2, wy Pl 4 eny * 4 X 

2 1 vety uncommon in Ona Jet 
we are told "inthe Czrman Ephemerides, that in the 


month of June, in che year 1667, there were found 


about the town of Held:/biem, fach a great number 
of Cantharides, that all the willow trees were covered 
with them. Likewiſe that in May, 1685, when, the 


55 was ferene, and the weather mild, a great number 
0 


Cantharides were ſeen to ſettle upon a privet tree, 
and devoured all the leayes, but did not meddle with 
che flowerd. We are alſg told, that the country people 
tr return of theſe Inſects every ſeven years. It 
is very certain, that ſuch a number of theſe inſeCts have 
been together in the air, that they appeared like farms 
of Bees ; and that they have fo diſagreeable a ſmell, 
that it may be perceived a great way off, eſpecially a- 
bout ſun=fer, though they are not ſeen at that time. 


, 


This bad ſmell is a guide for thoſe, who make it their 


bulineſs to cateh them. When they are caught, they 
dry them, after which they are ſo light, that 7 
har ly weigh a | * 8 0 1 | 4 | 4 2 | 
The'Zng1ihb hame of CANTHARIDES is Span 
Flies, and thoſe that are dry, freſh,- and whole, are 
the beſt. Thoſe that gather them, tie them in a bag, 
or a piece of linen cloth, that has been well worn, 
and then they kill chem with the yapours of hot vi- 
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negar; after which. hey — them, in the ſan, and 


| kes them i in boxes, 


YC 


heſe flies thus Let 2 5 panel 


| yielda reat deal of tharp lh 18 855 or falt, e 
With 4 fiele dil, 118 Pp ©: FR anth des 


are penetrating, Sr e and ap plied. 15 1 5 Ain, 
raiſe bliſters, from whence . —— s A great deal of 
ſerolity, They, are rat ſe, of both inwardly and 


outwardly. 


12081 211-8 
any Abe e hay have f nel looked "apa Gan 
en inward! ye ag 2. e Ber e, and 
e_ uſe... Greenfela, 
ene in London, was ſent to Ne ——. by the 
> lege, for having given theſe inleas inwardly. This 
happened in the year 1698; but he was ſoon after re- 
leaſed, by a ſuperior authority. However, he publiſh- 


. a book, wherein he taught his accuſers a new me- 


thod of practice, Which has been made uſe of, more 
of leſs; ever ſince; he having Pu liſhed 0 
- certificates of their good effecls, particularly in-ſuppreſ- 
6 ons of urine, the ſtranguary, and, other Ae ers of 


he kidnies and bladder. Infomuch that they are ſo far 
from creating mortal "aj 20 as Was pretended, that 


when adminiſtered properly, they have proved a Certain 
cure for ulcers of the bladde en 
The phyſicians at Pari, 1 2 forbid” the uſe, on the 


abovementioned e <caule they ſometimes bn 


caſioned on evacuation lood, by the urinary 25 

ſages. However it is very certain, N. the injudici- 
ous uſe of them has ce many dangerous ſymp- 
toms, that have terminated in death. hus we are 
told by Anbraſe Parry, that a courtezan, having in- 
vited a young man to ſupper, had ſeaſoned ſome of the 


diſhes with the powder of Cantharides; which the 
very next day produced ſuch an effect, "that he died 


with an evacuation of blood, which the phyſicians were 
not able to ſtop. In the German Ephemerides, we are 
told of a phyſician, who was willing to try the effect 

of an aphrodiſiac ele&uary ary, in wh:ch there were Can- 
tharides : he took 155 the ſize of a cheſtnut; but 

he paid dear for his curioſity, for he was ſeized with 
"the ſtranguary, attended with ee 

owe ver 


er rr 


F NSE Eng 8 

1 7 m potion, made with turpentine, 
frap of WD 8 290. chat at, of ade he had 

Kb! Kod atk ac Bl ihe ,vther, inſtances mi he 
br * 8 » 18 01 13075 have” been ei Wer 5 0 
or Brodght to death's, dogr, 4. Wonton uſe of the 

Eich, which had been. 2 55 We ly, 732 5 | 


 defign to caſe? Toye. - Some ar as to, affirm, 1 
hut ople. have! been 8 by fever, oniy 'by 


ſleeping Mungef tees, on which, were a great number. 
5 of Cantharides, Mr . Boyd informs us, after authors 
worth bf ns X- 105 9 have 900 conſider- 
, 1 $ about "the heck 1 e 155 aß e 
F 1595 1 5 ue 95 10 ; 
$ 
1 gel 5 0 "anions jy 9 5 er thi 1 5 | 
- take hee 932 0 emul ie. . = 
: they are Ah Ty is Alineſs. However it is ſomewhat 
0 fringe, b. the 1 of theſe Flies ſhould fal 
. s ns 9 n the urinary. PPS 4 or though 


E. «oe av ndea . 18 Hunt for this, 
of ne ak "AN e ,engdeayo) 9 


rk; or al ave ſaid, 8 
"at to no m "* than 0 tha © he 7 ae N 84255 parts, \decaulh * 
ain the) ey J affect them | | 
| ' The remedies 4 ph Ne have recommended to 
75 the dende cee Fg them, are. fallet oil, oil 
ſweet N 5 9515 2 ank very plentifully, 
To theſe ma | * emul Fog MAGE With ſwee 


ae ge ths 7a fe, ANC d ſyrup of poppies, or. 
mar {hz welle N 


After 5 1. t Certai "the "CANTHARIDES 
by f imulaty king. i ie LS: Is, and, by diſſolving viſ- 
ate 0 2s 15 augment 'the Ka of. urine ;. for 
which reaſon, they are generally allowed to be:good in 
thoſe diſeaſes, where this evacuation, is looked u 552 as a 
means of healing, them; and. Ul lat in ropſies, 

and ſupprefſion of urine. But then 15 a muſt be 
given in Very: Adoſes, and mixt with other reme-- 
„ pt a gs bal effekls Km 


- © 


| 0 proper ther 
bladder. And 1 theſe caſes, experience has often 


ſhewn, that patients have 5 ee, Ag their lives 
bare been given over, 3 ; 11 
x ord- 
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Worlboufius was called to patient, who had an in- 
tire ſuppteſſion of urine, and perceiving chat the re. 
medies Which had en W re uſe eld; ant! cl 
far from doing any pod," thac his patient 25 contin 
all) delitibus, Wich 4 toltehing 'of the r DS... 
cold ſweats, together With a Wellis of che Joer fo 
ly, and a weak: "irregular, and* e e all 


| which threatened immediate death; _ he then reſolyed 


to give A grain of Can tharides, in an ,emulſion, | every 
four hours. And at the third, doſe. the Patient pegan 
to make water, which was a Hrtle grams $ AN blogdy; 

that Which fo Nowed' Was moos, 1955 en I hecame 
clear, but was voided With diffi Cal a ts vet this 
encouraged him to continde the} me leine 155 pinth 
doſe, 274 then the patient rew quite 9 well [hor 


time. But thoſe that would Tee'm, 9 4 a account; 


bf the effects of 'Cantharides, 1 ould confult oQtor 
Greenfeld's treatiſe upon their. internal uſe 3 and it is 
obſervable, he always made ufe .of ol! hire, 
vent an, bad confequenees; | i 
"Henibrey "i che werfe of 
ences, | F ns, he had made ule d 
veral times, with great ſucceſs, u | 
the kidnies, and the pravel, He | 
dram of Cantharides, Wichout Na 3 and as 
much of ſmall cardamom ſeeds.” *Theſe were to be 
wdered, 0 14 an ounce” of rectified ſpirit of wane, 
45 to be poured thereon ; after that, half an ounce 
of the ſpirit of nitre. Theſe nA to be Jeſt in cold 


299 117 for hive. or ſix days, ac f the Phial from 


o time. The doſe is from our to ffteen or 
hen y hep , in 4 W of Wine and water; every 
morning king ater-gruel about an hour after: 
This me 00 is to chat for three or four days. 
'You muſt obſerve not to ſtop up the phial very cloſe, 
becauſe the continſ fermentation of t de e would 


55 It, ; 
aner wight be added, edi ch would 
e to } rode, that Cantharides a0 ſafe medicine, 
lent in many diſeaſes, notwithſtanding the pre- 


with. There is a great variety of opinions, Tegard- 
De Ing 


r 2 1 2 + - — — ws —- _— TT” TT Ah. en os _ „ 
Dr « 


with ſome Fieber ointment; an s | 
ate the veſſels, to diſſolve the lympha, an | 


the ſhoulders, thighs and legs, according to the nature 
and place of the diſeaſe. But in all . caſes, where 
bliſters are applied, it will be proper to give emulſions, 
to- prevent a 8 or heat of urine ; for it is very 


well known to all praQtitioners, that bliſters ſeldom fail 


of affectin the bladder. . 
NNTHARIS, with Uackijh caſes of the wings, 


The CA 


and a red breaft, is of the largeſt kind, being above 


an inch and à half long, and about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. It is ſofter to the touch than moſt 
other inſets of the Beetle kind, and has a 2 5 


— 
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head and back, except under the eyes, where it is a 
little reddiſh, The mouth is ſmall and forked, and 
the feelers at the mouth are very ſhort and ſmall; but 
there are others half the len 45 of the body, and 
conlift | of leven joints, reddiſh near the root, and 
brown eye where elſe. The breaſt is depreſſed be- 
hind, and Is in the, ſhape' of a heart; but the edges 
are ſomewhat prominent, and the Whole is reddiſh, 
except à hlack ſpot on the upper 1 cloſe to the 
head. The caſes of the wi plain, ſmooth, 
and oblong, but very ſoft and flexi! Hexible, feeling like 
ilk, and of a. br, Rk black colour. The body 
15 droben, except the laſt joint, Which is reddiſh, and 
there is a tinctüre of the fame colour along the ides, 
Which are compreſſed all the way. The joints are 
folded in ſome ſenſe over each other, and their ex- 
tremities are ſoft, being covered with a fort of pimples. 
It is common about. houſes 1 in the country, and under 
hedg 1 
Pc d. breaſted CANTHARIS, avilh red caſes of the 
62 ng, 1s a ſmall fort, having a. black body, and the 
aſes of the wings of a bright elegant red, as well as 
the breaſt, only Nets” 1s ia ſpot thereon. The 
eelers are flender,' the caſes of tlie win gs very loft, 
ky, and flexible, and the wings are thin and brown. 
| This is not very common with us. v; 14h 
The CANTHARIS, 207 black caſes of the wg 
marked with two red tranforr/; Lines, is not much bigger 
than a louſe, and the legs and feelers are black, 
the head and breaſt of a greeniſh colour. The ales 
of the wings are of a deep gloſſy black, marked with 
two tranſverſe red ſtreaks, one of which is near the 
baſe, and the other near the point or extremity. The 
ſides of the body are reddiſh. It is not uncommon 
under hedges and paſture grounds. 
Tinnæut takes notice of ten fortsof CANTHARIDES: 
the firſt of which he calls the Female Cantharis, without 
wings, and it is ufually found upon juniper trees. He 
ſays he has never yet ſeen. the male, Og he does 
'not queſtion but there is one, becanſe this ſhines in the 
night time, as he thinks with an intent to let the male 
know where to find her. This is the ſame = the 
OW - 


i 


OF INSECTS. 
Glow-worm, and in ſome meaſure confirms what Dale 
has ſaid about her. (be FR HA DLS 248 1.2 2L43.888 

2. The CANTHARIS, with teftaceous' caſes of the 
wings, and a red breaft without ſpots, is found in the 
ſame places as the former, and is of the ſame ſhape 
and ſize, reſembling it in all things, except the colour 
of the caſes of the wings, which are of a pale yellow ; 
likewiſe the breaſt is without ſpots, and the eyes are 
black. | I 
3. The CANTHARIS, wvith black caſes of the wings, 
and a red breaſt marked with a white ſpot, is called the 
Tree-Beetle by ſome, and is of a blackiſh brown co- 
lour, with ſlender caſes of the brow, 1M 

4. The CANTHARIS, with red caſes of rhe wings, 
and a red breaft marked with. a black fart; is found in 
different places, and ſometimes among heaps of iron 
ore, It is leſs by one half than the former, and the 
body is entirely black. The: feelers are very flendeyys - 
and the caſes of the "_ are of a deep red,” or 'faf-/ 
fron colour, ſlightly ſtreaked, but the wings themſelves 
are brown. | | | 
5. The green copper-coloured CANTTHARIS, withthe 
caſes f the wings red on the outfide, is found on large 
nettles, and other plants; it is of a middle ſize, and 
has the head, breaſt, feelers, the rings of the belly, 
the lower part of the caſes of the wings, and the inner 
edges, of a greeniſh copper-colour ; but the hinder 
part of the caſes of the wings near the point, as well 
as the ſides, are red, and the remainder of a greeniſh 
copper-colour ; but the wings themſelves are brown. 

6. The CANTHARIS of a greeniſh copptr-colour, 
with the point of the caſes of the wings red, is much 
ſmaller than the former, the wings are of a blackiſh 
brown, and the feelers quite black. The breaſt, head, 
and caſes of the wings, are of a deep green, inclining 
to a copper- colour, with red or ſaffron coloured points. 
The belly is longer than the caſes, and beneath is of 
a copper-colour ; but the inſide of the wings are red. 
This fort varies with regard to the caſes of the wings, 
which are ſometimes blue, and at other times red. 
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7. The CANTHARIS, with black cafes 2 awings, - 
marked with two red flreaks, is no larger a loule. 
The head and the breaft are green. 45 ; 
8. The CANTHARIS, with black caſes of the Wings 
with yellaau points, and a black breaft, is of the ſize of 
the former, but the head and the breaſt are quite black, 
The end of the caſes of the wings is yellow, or of 
Bs colour of ſulphur, and the fides of the belly are 
ellow. | 
7”, The brown CANTHARIS, uh the caſes of the 
evings yellcaww at the point, and @ red breaſt, is of the ſize 
of à louſe, and the breaſt is of a ruſty red, with a 
black ſpot ; the caſes of the wings are brown, and do. 
not reach half way on the belly ; but their-points are 
yellow. The thighs are black, the legs pale, and the 
ſegment on the belly yellow on the edges. | 
10. The e CANTTHARIS, with livid cafes La the 
wings, is the leaſt of this kind of flies, and is found 
On plants. 12 | 
The African elm BEETLE has a black head, a brown 
back, ſpotted with white, and a cheſtnut- coloured 
neck. On the hollow part of the belly of this inſect, 


there is a ſubſtance, ſomewhat reſembling a pair of 
ſpectacles. It can draw the two circular parts near 


each other, which when it does, it makes a noiſe al- 
moſt like a Cricket. It generally flies all the morning; 
but in the middle of the day it fixes upon elm- trees, 


to avoid the heat of the ſun, and never is ſeen on any 


other; for which reaſon, we may conclude that it feeds 
on the leaves of thoſe trees. 


The STINKING-BEETLE, called by ſome the 


| TENEBRIO, from its hating the light, is a pretty 


large inſet, which is all over of a coal black. The 
— is of ſuch a form, that any one would conclude 
it was a winged inſect, and that it had caſes for wings; 
and yet Moufet aſſures us, that upon examination he 
could not find any, though by ſome it is called the 
{ack TENEBRIO with accumulated wings, The legs 
and thighs are ſlender, and the feelers are pretty long, 
being compoſed of joints, which are longiſh, except 
the laſt, that is round. The breaſt is marked with 


| ſmall ſpecks, and has a rim. What ſome take for the 


8 a caſes 


IC0"OF': INSECTS; $7 
caſey oß the wings, are wrinkled. It walks very flow- 
Teens keeps in the deep holes of dunghills in the day 
time, but comes out in the night. It has a filthy ſmell, 
which is very nauſeous in places where they abound. 
It is a ſolitary animal, for two of them are ſeldom or 
never ſeen together, ' Feed 
The black TENE BRIO, s the cafes of the wings 
rounded bebind, is a pretty large inſect, and has a back 
a little prominent, with a ſmall head, and long legs. 
It is all over of a fine deep black, with a purpliſh caſt, 
and is frequent about the hot-beds in gardenss. 
The black TENEBRIO, with prominent jaws, is not 
much bigger than a common fly, and the colour is of 
a deep dull black. The legs are Ong, and the feelers 
ſlender, and pretty long. It may be found on tke 
half-rotten branches of trees. Linnæus tells us, that 
this kind of inſect has feelers like ſmall threads, and 
that the upper part of the body, which appear like 
caſes of the wings; are united together; for they have 


n no wings at all; though it muſt be obſerved, that he 
d mentions no more than the Stinking Beetle. 
t, The OIE-BEETLE, called by Moufer and Linnæus 
of the PROSC ARAB EUS, has a ſoft body, of a duſky- 
ar blue colour, with a ſhining blackiſn caſt. On the 
u- moulders there are two wings, or rather the rudiments 
g; of wings, which it makes uſe of much like Oſtriches, 
es, to help its running, and not for flying. The circles, 
ny which furround the back and belly in the young, are 
eds greeniſh; but in the adult more blue. Upon the ſlight- 
| eſt motion or touch, it ſheds a ſort of an oil, not unlike 
the liquid honey. Monet informs us, it is never ſeen ex- 
2tty Wl cept in May; but ſince the change of the ftile, it may 
[he no appear in the beginning of June. 5 
ude Limes affirms, that the feelers are like ſmall threads, 


and that it has no wings; but there are a ſort of caſe 
n he not above half as long in proportion, as in others of 

the che Beetle- kinda. 
The NECYDALIS, ſo called by Linnæus, is an in- 
ſe& of the Beetle kind, with feelers like briſtles, and 

caſes of the wings that reach but half way, 1 
the rings partly naked. He has only one ſort, which 

he calls the Necydalis with globous knees, Another 
. D'3 FA author 


Wu 
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author ſays it is hardly bigger than a louſe, but has 3 
ſmall black head, with yellow jaws, and:a' yellow 
breaſt ;; that the caſes of the wings are hlack, except. 
Ing the middle, where they are browniſh and that it 
has a yellow ſpot at the extremities, - The wings them. 
ſelves are black, and twice the length of the caſes, ly- 
ing one over another like acroſs. The feelers are al. 
moſt as long as the body, and are yellowiſh at the baſe, 
but black elſewhere. The body is brown, with a yel. 
lowiſh caſt on the ſides, and the lower part of the legs 
are en yellowiſh, - This inſect is not commonly met 
„ ee „ ee ene 
The NECYDALIS, aui a. white line on the extre- 
mities of the caſes of the wings; has, a black head and 
breaſt, and is of an oblong, but ſomewhat depreſſed 
Mape. There are two white ſpots on the breaſt, and 
the caſes of the wings are grey, being ſcarce half ſo 
long as the body. The wings (themſelves are half 
naked, and the feelers are twice as long as the body, 
and of a grey colour. The legs are alſo grey, and 
5 in the upper part. They are often met with in 
e . diane 
he EAR-WIG, is called by Linnaeus FORFICULA, 
and has feelers like briſtles, a forked tail, and caſes of 
the wings, which reach but half way, though they 
entirely cover the wings themſelves, The feelers 
conſiſt of thirteen or fourteen. joints, and the covering 
'of the breaſt is flat, it being truncated on the fore 
part, rounded behind, black in the middle, and paler 
about the edges. The caſes of the wings are of a 
pale reddiſh brown, and at the extremity of the wings 
themſelves there is a white oval ſpot. The body is of 
a reddiſh-brown. This is a very common inſet, and 
generally known. There is another ſort, about half 
the ſize of the former, but in other reſpects it differs 
very little from it. I PLS e 
The STAPHYLINUS; ſo called by Limæut, is 
an inſect of the Beetle kind, with feelers like chreads, 
and two veſicles over che tail. The caſes of the wings 
reach but half way, and the wings themſelves are 
covered. eee 
Fe fr If 444 257+ L-0Þ 
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The common STAPHYLINUS, avith long Jaws, is 
about an inch i in length, and the head, breaſt, and 
caſes of the wings, are of a ſhining black, and ſmooth, | 
though the caſes are ſometimes variegated with grey. 
The body is of a deep black, but not very gloſly, 
and the legs are long and black: and there are two 
hard, long, very ſharp + wh on the forehead. It is 
common under thady hed 

The: reddiſb-broaun 8 AbHyLINUs is Mr the. 
ſize of a common Ant, and the body is of a pale red, 


with a little mixture of brown, but the head, and the 


three or four laſt rings of the body are black. The- 
caſes of the wings are of a deep blue, and the legs red- 
diſh,” with black joints. The feelers conſiſt of eleven 
joints, and are of a pale colour, except at the ends, 
where they are black. It is ſometimes met with Hear” 
the banks of brooks and rivers. \ 
The boar iSTAPHYLINUS has an  toblim; body, 
of a greeniſn colour, with a braſſy caſt, and clouded 
with black: pots: The head is hows and ſomewhat! 
flat, and the mouth is forked ; the feelers conſiſt of 
nine joints. and the caſes of the wings are ſhort, of 
a greyiſn- black colour, with a braſſy caſt. The tail 
is furniſhed with two plumous hairs, and on prefling: 
the body, two white hooks will be thruſt out "_ che 
tail. It is an inhabitant of dunghills. 1 K 
The black: ST APHYLINUS' is about half an, inch 
in length, and has a long flattiſh body, with a black! 
doch head. The caſes of the wings are of a/ _ 
— wirbt mixture of black, and are bright 
— he They have a metalline caft, and have many 
ſ who, The feelers conſiſt of nine joints; but 
th — diſtinction is the ſpots on the breaſt, 
which: are; ten in number, and a little hollowed. It 
may be n met with en decayed trees in 
the woods. Veri nassen engen 
The MILL-BEETLE: has feelers like 
horns-0n- the tail, membraneous caſes of the wings, 
and has aflattiſh, roundiſh, marginated breaſt. It is of 
the ſize of a Cricket, and is of a deep iron colour, 
a iP Froaching to black. The ſhield that lies over the 
breaſt is plain and oval, and the caſes of the wings 
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©. THE NATURAL HISTORY. | 
are alſo. of an oval ſhape ; they are ſomewhat ſhorter 

than the body, and a little tranſparent. - There are 
three ſtreaks upon each, the middlemoſt of which is. 
raiſed, and the more inward hollow) and crooked, 
There are two prickles on the tail, and the legs are 


alſo prickly. The female has only the rudiments of 


the wings, and their caſes. It never appears in the 
day time, and therefore is ſaid to be a hater of the 
light. It is very common in mills and bakers houſes. 


 Linneus calls this a Blatta. 


The ell BLATTA is not mach larger than a 
fly, and the ſhield that covers the breaſt ĩs membra- 
naceous, of an oval ſhape, and marginated- The 


caſes of the wings are membranaceous and tranſparent, 


of a browniſn colour, and have raiſed -ftreaks, with 
hlack ſpots thereon. The legs look like horns, and 
are prickly, and the feelers are long; there are alſo 
two articulated horns or prickles above the vent. It 
is not met with in Z»g/and, but is common in Lapland, 
_ which reaſon it is called by Linnæus the Lapland 
F Y ‚ ·W 'i'· mom sd Haß 
The American BLAT TA, or COC K- RO ACH. is of 


a a reddiſh-brown colour. It is a very troubleſomo de- 


ſtructive and voracious inſect, of which there are ſuch 
numbers, that it is impoſſible to keep victuals of any 
kind from being devoured by them, without cloſe co- 
vering. They eat not only leather, but linen and 


paper. They diſappear in winter, and are moſt nu- 
merous in the hotteſt days of ſummer; but what miſ- 


chief they do is chiefly in the night. Theſe inſects 


lay their eggs in heaps, which they wrap all round in 


a bag or web, in the manner of ſome ſpiders. When 
the eggs are; hatched, the young ones appear quite 
perfect, and run out of their ſhells very nimbly, At 


firſt they are no bigger than Ants, which enables them 
to creep thro” eracks and key holes, and into boxes and 
cheſts, where they gnaw and ſpoil every thing they can 


come at. They have two very long horns or feelers, 


fix hairy legs, with two claws at the ends like forks, 
and the head is black, with a reddiſh round cirele on 


the upper parts. When it is arrived at its full growth, 


it caſts its ſkin, which — 


E i 
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the Cock Roach is perfectly formed. The wings are 


ſoft and tender, being at firſt whitiſh, and after of a 
reddiſh colour ; but the head, horns, and the remain- 
ing parts, are of the ſame ſhape and colour as before 
its ſkin was thrown off. N | 

The inſects, that Linneus places under the name of 


 GRYLLUS, have briſtly feelers, membranaceous co: 


vers to the wings, which are narrow, and in the ſhaps 
of the wings of the inſects of the Fly kind, and their 
legs are proper for leaping, —  _— | 

. The MOLE CRICKET'is one of the largeſt inſe&s 
in theſe parts of the world, it being two inches and 
a half in length, and three quarters of an inch in 
breadth. The colour is of a duſky brown, and at 
the extremity of the tail there are two hairy excreſ- 
cences, reſembling in ſome ſenſe the tail of a mouſe; 
the body conſiſts of 5 ſcaly joints, or ſeparate 
folds, and is brown on the upper part, and of a duſky 
brown below. The wings are long, narrow, and ter- 
minate in a ſharp point, each having a blackiſh line 
running down it; however, when they are extended, 
they appear to be much broader than at firſt ſight could 
be ſuppoſed. The feelers lie on the back, and are a. 


bout half che length of the wings. The ſhield of the 


breaſt is of a firm texture, of a blackiſh colour, and 
hairy, The fore-feet are of an uncommon ſhape, be- 
ing as it were webbed and hairy. It is an in1abitant of 
fens, and other low damp grounds. When it appears, 
it generally runs backwards; but it keeps commonly 
under ground, where it burrows like a mole, for which 
zeaſon it is called the Mole Cricket. 

This inſect makes a cell of a ſort af clammy earth, 


the inſide of which is large enough to hold two hazel 
nuts, and in this it lays its eggs, which amount to 


one hundred and fifty in number. When the winter 


A — — animal digs a hole in the earth, lower 


is ever frozen, to the bottom of which 


it takes cell; and as the weather becomes mild, 


it brings it up again by degrees, till it reaches the 


ſurface. of the earth, that it may enjoy the benefit of 


the air and ſun. 
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The common houſe CRICKET ſeems to have ne 
mouth, but on the head there is a long membrane 
like a tongue, which proceeds from the upper part, 


but it is not cloven like the mouths of animals It has 


a forked tail, and at the end there are three excreſ. 
cences, or ſtrings like briſtles. It has four wings, of 
which the outermoſt are longer and narrower than the 


undermoſt. The body is of a browniſh colour, only 


the back is variegated: with a deeper dye; the body 
is oblong, and the head almoſt orbicular, with black 
eyes and feelers, which it can turn any way. It fre. 
quents the warm parts of houſes, particularly ovens 
and ſire places. It pretty much reſembles the field 
Cricket. AN | „ 1 SY 4 4 

The feld CRICKET is of a blackiſh colour, and 
the male has a longer body than the female; the head, 
in proportion to the body, is large, and the eyes big 
and prominent. The forehead is furniſhed with two 
ſeelers without joints, but it can turn them any way 
it pleaſes. It has fix feet or legs of the ſame colour 
as: the body, and thoſe behind are the longeſt, that it 


may leap the better. The Wings ſeem to be lightly 


variegated with ſculptures, ſeeming almoſt to cover 
the whole body, and the tail is forked. The bulk of 
the body of the male is leſs than that of the female, 
for this laſt has a larger belly, and graſs- green eyes, 


with red feelens, and a tail like a trident. They are 


found in the fields in the ſummer time, making holes 
in the ground, where they build their neſt, and where 
they lie concealed in a mild winter, but in one that 
is ſevere, they die in their holes. They make a parti- 
cular ſort of noiſe with their wings, which is plain from 
this; namely, that when their wings are taken off the 
noiſe; ceaſes. They fing day and night, and delight 
in the ſun, ſitting at the mouths of their holes. They 
frequent erf cap and meadows that are quite 

un ſhady places. They ſing moſt 


when people are at a diſtance; for when they come near 
they are ſilent, and get into their holes. 

The avater + CRICKE'F. has a five - cornered head, 

with prominent globous black eyes, but not large; 

˖ Niro are very ſhort feelers, and there 

| are 
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are three: feet on each ſide; but the hindermoſt. are 

much the longeſt. The wings art on the back, ar at 
leaſt the rudi ments of them, and the: tail is forked; 
The body is of a browniſh: colour, or rather of a 

whitiſh black. It differs from the land Cricket, in 

having a more prominent head, and ſomewhat of a 

neck. The wings ſeem likewiſe to be uſeleſs for fly- 

ing. though they help to raiſe: this inſect up. It 18 


commonly ſeen ſitting upon water- plants, and is ſaid 


to ſing like'the land Grickets. 


LOCUSTS, including Graſsboppers, have the ame 


diſtinguiſhing; marks as the former; but there is x 
greater variety with regard to their ſhapes and colours 
as well as their manner of going fo for theſe 
never leap, like the former, but either or fly. 
Some are green, ſome black, ſome livid, and ſome 
variegated; but many of them do not ſhew all their 
colours till they fly. Some have longer legs, ſomo 
ſhorter, Wich differ in the joints. Some ſing, others 
are mute, and ſome are innocent, doing no damage to 
the huſbandman ; and others again, do ſuch prodigi - 
ous miſchief, that they are looked upon to be no bet- 
ter than „ einen 
The Spaniſh LOC UST, or GRASSHOPPER, is a- 
bout two inches and a half long, and is of a deep 
brown, with a mixture of a whitiſh-grey'; there are 
alſo a great number of little white ſpecks at the root of 
the wings. The outer wings are beautifully ſpeckled. 
with black, and the under ones ſeem to be formed: 
like nets. The body is compoſed of ſeven or eight. 
joints, and the legs are long, eſpecially the hindermoſt, > 
and very robuſt; they are all reddiſh on the inner fide, , 
and armed with a double row of: a ſort of prickles. 
The eyes are large, and ſtreaked with white. It is 
common in the ſouthern parts of Ear obe. 
The LOCUST or GRASSHOPPER, 6i4h blood 
colbured thighs, and tbe oulermoſ tings o a browniſh , 
green, is much larger than the common Graſshopper, 
and the body is of a pale fleſh-colour on the upper 
parts and yellowiſh underneath ; but the legs are red. 
e 


outermoſt wings are of a cloſe texture, being of 


a hrowniſh- green, and more : yellowiſh towards the 
5 Ds 11 8 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY 
top. Lower down they are | compoſed of net-work; 
like thoſe underneath.: The feelers are in the ſhape 
of a cylinder, and confiſt. of twenty. four joint. The 
pair of legs behind are of a blackiſh colour, with 
white denticulationz. There is a ſſiarp protuberance 
like a thorn, on the breaſt, between the fore- legs, of 
a yellowiſh colour; the reſt of the body is brown, a 
little variegated with red and blue. It is common in 
the northern parts of Eure nne. 

The great brown LOCUST was ſeen in ſeveral parts 
of the city af ZLondpr,, on the Ath of guſts 148, 
The largeſt of them were but little above three inches 
long, and they had two horns or feelers, an inch in 
length, but the ſhape was not much unlike ouf com- 
mon Graſshopper. The head and horns were of a 
browniſh colour, and it was blue about the mouth, as 
alſo on the inſide of the larger legs. The ſhield that 
covered the back was greenaſh, and the upper fide of 
the body was brown, {potted with black, and the 
under ſide purple; the ſix legs were browniſh, with 
duſſey ſpots, and a greeniſh” caſt. The upper wings 
were brown, with ſmall duſcy ſpots, with one larger 
at the tips. The under wings were more tranſparent, 
and of a light brown, tinctured with green; but there 
was a dark cloud or ſpot near the tips. This is ſup- 
poſed to be the Locuſt that does ſo much damage in 
many parts of the world; however, there is another 
ſort taken notice of by Dampier, which are not above 
an inch and à half long, and as thick as the top of a 
man's little finger, with large thin wings, and long 
ſmall legs. At one time of the year, they come in 

reat ſwarms, to devour potatoe leaves, and other herbs, 

hey are eaten by the natives in ſome parts of the 
Ba- Indies, and are caught in ſmall nets. They parch 
them over the fire in an earthen pan, and when their 
wings and legs are falling off, they turn of the colour 
of boiled ſhrimps, being browniſh: before. Dampier 
eat ſome of them thus prepared, and thought them a 
edlenable um:: mT 9, e 

He informs us, that there is another ſort of LOC USF 
in ' Tonquin, about the bigneſs of the top of 'a' man's 
r and as long as the frſt joint, It breeds in * 
1 <> earth, 
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earth, eſpecially on banks and rivers, and ditches in 
the low countries; and in the months of January and 
February, Which is the ſeaſon for taking them, they 
firſt come out of the earth in vaſt ſwarms. It is of 2 
whitiſh colour, and has two ſmall wings, like thoſe of 
a Bee, which makes it evident it is not properly of the 
Locuſt kind. At firſt they can hardly fly, fo that they 
often fall into rivers in great numbers, However the 
natives, in theſe months, watch the rivers, and take 
them up in multitudes, with ſmall nets. They either 
eat them freſh ' boiled on the coals, or pickle them for 
keeping. They are plump and fat, and are much 
eſteemed, as well by the rich as poor. © 
The African LOC UST, brought from Barbary, is 
five inches long, with a cowl over the neck, and a 

yramidal head, from which there proceeds two ſmall 
188. or feelers, almoſt an inch long, which they can 
raiſe. up, and then they reſemble the feathers in a 
Turkiſh turban. A little below the top of the head, 
there is a large prominent eye on each fide, of a dark 
red colour. The body is oblong, and of a blood- 
urple- colour, and the tail is forked like a ſwallow's. 
t has four aſh-coloured wings, marked with duſky 
ſpots ; and the fore-feet forwards, and thighs, are 
very ſlender ; but the hinder are long and thick, and 
marked with tranſverſe ſtreaks on the thighs, of a 


blackiſh colour. | PR i 
Doctor Shaw takes notice of this LOCUST lately 
mentioned, and of another of the cowled or hooded 
kind, which has the upper wings ſtreaked, of a light 
green, and the lower ones finely chequered with fleſh, 
brown, and ſcarlet. Beſides this, which is three inches 
long, there is another of two inches, with elegant 
green wings, that has feelers like the firſt mentioned, 
projecting like a couple of feathers on the forehead. ; In 
1724 and 1725, he ſaw another kind, which were 
bigger than common Graſshoppers, having brown ſpot- 
ted wings,. with legs and bodies of a bright yellow. 
Its firſt appearance was near the latter end of March, 
when the wind had been ſouthernly ſome time, an: 
in the beginning of April their numbers were ſo vaſtly 


increaſed, that in the heat of the day they forme@ 
D 6 them. 


6 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
themſelves into large ſwarms, which a peared like 
clouds, by Wot, the ſun. In the 1 dle of May 
they, began to diſappear, retiring into the plains to de- 
Polite - ir eggs. In the next month, being June, 
the young brood begun to make their appearance, 
forming many compact bodies, of ſeveral hundred 
yards ſquare, which afterwards marching forwards, 
climbed over trees, walls, and houſes, eatin every 
thing that was green in their way. The inhabitant, 
to ſtop their progreſs, laid trenches all over their 
fields and ens, filling them with water; or elſe 
ey placed large quantities of heath, ſtubble, and 
ſuch like combuſtible mary in rows, and fet them 
on fire upon the . of the Locuſis. But all this 
was to no purpoſe; for the trenches were quickly 
filled up, and the fires put out, by the vaſt number 
of ſwarms that fucceeded each other, A day or 
two after one of theſe bodies was in motion, others 
that were juſt hatched, came to glean after them, 
gnawing off the young branches, and the very bark 
„„ e eee 
Having lived near a month in this manner, they 
arrived at their full growth, and threw off ticir worm- 
like ſtate, by caſting their ſkirs, In order to prepare 
themſelves for this, they fixed their hinder feet to 
ſome buſh, twig, or corner of a ſtone ; when imme- 
dlately, by an undulating motion, uſed on this occa- 
fon, their heads would firſt appear, and ſoon after 
the reſt of their bodies. The whole transformation 
was performed in ſeven or eight minutes time; after 
which they lay a little while in a Tanguiſhing condition; 
bt ut as Toon as the ſun and air had hardened their wings, 
and dried up the moiſſure that remained after the caſt- 
ing of their floughs, they returned again to their for- 
mer preedineſs, with an addition both to their ſtrength 
and agility. But tl ey did not continue long in thi 
ſtate, before they were entirely diſperſed, after laying 
their eggs, directing their courſe northwards, and pro 
bably periſhed in the ſea, The natives feed upon 
theſe inſects fried with ſalt, and they are ſaid to taſte 
like the river cray-fiſh, Many are of opinion, tha 
the children of Jae feed upon theſe inſects in het We 
Dos i My eſs 
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Of. INS E CT,” & 
derneſs, and that they are the ſame which in the ſcrip- 
ture are called quailis. Ni 
Le Brun informs. us, that on the gth of October, 
near Rama in the Holy Land, there was a ſouth-eaſt 
wind, which blew over the wilderneſs, and cauſed a 
violent heat, that laſted ſeveral. days. He is of 
opinion, that. it is to this wind, that the prodigious 
number of Locuſts are owing, which flock, thither in 
certain years, and cover the ſurface of the earth. In 
the ſpace of two hours, they devoured. all the grai 
and herbs round about Nana. There are many birds 
that feed upon them, and particularly ſtorks. At the 
time when the Locuſts engender, they make holes in 
the earth, about, four feet deep, where they lay their 
eggs, Which are about the ſize of caraway comfits, 
there being bundles of them together, at leaſt four- 
ſcore in number. In fifteen or ſixteen days time, they 
become young Locuſts, and are all over black, when 
firſt hatched; but in twenty-four. hours they change; 
and become green; however it is three weaks before 
they can uſe their wings. In many places where theſe 
inſects die upon the F there arifes ſuch a ſtench 
irouy their 4 1 hat it often, breeds a dreadful 
P:ague, | . | 4 
| The Halian .GRASSHOPPER has a long ſlender 
neck and breaſt, covered with a cowl, and the head is 
retty d;ſtin& from the neck, The eyes are of a 
blood-colour, pretty large, but the ſeelers are ſhort, 
They have fix legs, of which the foremoſt are much 
thicker and longer than the reſt, which it often holds 
up, putting them together as if it was praying. The 
| whale body is not plump, but lean, and it has a forked 
tail, like two briſtles. It is often an amuſement a- 
mong the. children of that country, to catch this ani- 
mal ; and, by tickling the belly with, their finger, it 
will whiſtle as long as they chuſe to make it. I 
The Grecian LOCUST is very like the former, on'y 
it is of a different colour, for the feelers are of a deep 
8 9 6 and the eyes are of the colour of a violet; 
ut the wings are yellowiſh, and the reſt of the body 
violet, except the fore-legs, which are hairy and 
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v8 THE NATURAL HISTORY - 
whitiſh, except the crooked claws at the end, which 
are blackiſh, hp pt,” {bring 
- The Weft-Indian LOCUST is about the thickneſs of 
| the barrel of a gooſe-quill, and the body is divided 

into nine or ten joints, being fix or ſeven inches long. 

It has two ſmall eyes, ſtanding out of the head, like 
thoſe of Crabs, and two feelers like long hairs. The 


The great green LOC UST, or GRASSHOPPER, is 
near two inches in length, and about the thickneſs of 
a man's little finger; the forepart of the body, next 
the head, is covered with a ſort of cowl of a triangular 
ſhape; and the colour in general is of a duſky green, 
mixed with brown. The Fate has a kind of ſword, 
at the back extremity of the body, which conſiſts of 
two parts, or longitudinal valves. It is often ſeen in 
Paſture grounds. 1 | 
The /mall African GRASSHOPPER is brown on 
the back and head, with green wings, a ſilver coloured 
belly, and aſh-coloured legs ; he delights in gardens, 
and fields ſowed with corn, where they do a great deal 
of damage; to prevent which, they boil tobacco in 
water, and pour this decoction in the places where they 
frequent, which drives them away fo effectually, that 
they will not” return again that year. This is met 
with at the Cape of Good Hope, and makes its appear- 


} 
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ance in the ſummer, and will feed u pon graſs, when it 
can get nothing better. are Heese often ſeen 
on the trees, where 4 ar the leaves.” 
ae Affen GR ator OPPER, 4uith f rel heul, 
aui dark ted wing cf the ſame ſhape and ſize as th 
bortter⸗ and the ek is of an aſh, but the belly of a 
filver-colour, and'the legs red. They do not appear 
till ſome time after the former; but they came always 
in ſwarms, making a terrible ha in gardens, 
orchards and fields, if care is not een toe drive them 
away. 

Miner informs ts, that in the Baſt: ache es Wa are 
Graſchoppers and Locus of ſeyeral” kinds, one of 
N is as long as a man's finger, but no thicker thin 

z gooſe quill. The body is diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral 
joints, and has fix feet, with two ſmall horns or 
feelers. Other Locuſts have brown wings, with a 
yellow belly, and two feelers, and they can leap a 
great way. They are likewiſe ſeen flying together ih 
great fwarms. There is another ſort, of the fame 

ape, but green, and of the length o of a man's finger; 
but they come in ſuch prodigious ſwarms, that they 
devour every thing that is green in the places where 


they ſettle ; inſomuch that the inhabitants of Batavia 


are often obli ed to change their habitations, for want 
of their * 


eee. 


CH AP. IL 
Of four-winged InſeRs. - 
ON theſe there are ſeveral forts, the firſt of which, 
D 


mentioned by Linnæur, is the Cicada, by which 


ak underftands a Bawm Cricket; but he means an 
inſect that has a ſnout bent downwards, very ſhort 
feelers, four cruciated wings, feet proper for leaping, 
à CONVEX back, and a roundi iſh breaſt. 

The CUCKOW-SPIT inſect, called by Swammer- 


_ has 
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4am the Flea- Locuſt, and by others the Froth-Worm, | 
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90 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
has an obtuſe; body, and a large head; with 
"ſmall . f The; external dot are 7 duſky Kale 
colour, marked with 1 white Lay og $5 Mos 
broad e 5 le live of; the 
"of th the bad) i of, a duſky brown, and n 
black. It 1s u nall cover over with a 9 ot 
reſembling ſpittle, which it does not diſcharge at the 
bs but at che vent, and other parts of The body. 

15 CICADA, , 1 green Wings n yellow head, 

as 3475 lar 7 e narrow in proportion 
wi its A278 ße Burn N 3 are of a fine deep 
257 50 the internal of a blueiſh- grey; the co- 

g of che breaſt is alſo, green, 25 paler t 
Faß and the head is 125 elle, marked with two 
ſpots on the hin art. and ſeveral {mall ones 

at the 2 des. There are alſo tranſyerſe ſtreaks on the 
forchead, and * body is of a blueiſh-grey, with yel- 
low. legs. It i is commonly ſeen about water plants i in 

autumn, . Ray calls it the third flea . 

The ere Ha, a1 yellow external Wings, bs about 
the ſize of a g common fly, 1s all” over of a beautiful 
yellow, Except when the wings are cloſed, and then 
a longitudinal black line appears on "each. ſide the 
back, which is ſo divided in the middle, to form. as 
it were two lines, the one running from the. breaſt, 
and the other from the tail to the middle, where they 
are obliquely ſeparated. The two upper parts of theſe 
lines join near the breaſt, and there is on each fide a 
black ſpot on the head and breaſt, but they both unĩte 
into one. The feelers are ſhort, the forehead is a little 

furrowed tranſverſely, and he body, when the win g8 
are extended, appears to be yellow on the middle, 
and black on each ſide, It may be met with in 5 ppg | 
ture-grounds in June, 

Linnæus has eight ſorts of CICADA, W 
calls the American Laternaria, the Chine/e Pym en | 
the Ranatra, the Flea Locuſt, the Cicada with a double 
horned brealt, the Cicada bearing manna, the Cicada 
of the elm-tree, and the Cicada; of the roſe. . 2 | 

The proper CIMEX is ge enerally underſtood to mean 
only a common Bug; and Linnæus defines it to be an 
iniect mY a none, bending ann and * 
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that have four joints, four cruciated wings, feet proper 
for running, a flat back, and a dar d Se 1 
This Has a ſhort, flat, and almoſt roundiſh body, 
of a reddiſh colour, and of a ſtinking diſagreeable 
ſ\mell, The body conſiſts outwardly of three principal 
parts; namely, the head, the breaſt or corſet, and the 
belly ; which laſt is the body, properly fo called. It 
has two brown eyes that are very ſmal}, and'a little 
prominent, beſides two feelers with three joints; and 
underneath there is a crooked trunk, which, when this 
inſe& is in motion, is a point lying between the two 
fore feet; the breaſt is formed of a fort of a ring, 
which is connected to the head by a kind of neck, 
and in this are placed the firſt pair of legs. The 
body conſiſts of nine rings, of which the firſt is as it 
were ſeparated in two, by a ſmall furrow made of 
triangular bits, that joins the body to the breaſt; 
Under the belly the other two pair of legs are placed; 
for it has but ſix legs in all, each leg has three Joints, 
which form the thigh, the leg, and the foot, which 
is armed with a crooked claw like a hook. The body 
15 ſmooth, except a few ſhort hairs, that may be ſeen 
with a microſcope about the vent, and on the two laſt 
rings, In cold climates, Bugs generally die in the 
winter; but their eggs | ſuffer no damage from the 
ſevereſt ſeaſon. Limæns affirms he has been told, that 
ſome of theſe inſets have been ſeen to have wings in 
the ſummer time; but he does not aſſert this on his 
own knowledge. Authors affirm, that they often feed 
upon each other, that is, they will eat the inward'parts, 
and leave the ſkin and head behind,” oo 00 
The green and yellow BUG is of the ſize of a com- 
mon fly, but flatted, and the body is of a roundiſh 
ſhape, fomewhat oval. The feelers are flender and 
green, and the loweſt joint is very ſmall. © The head, 
breaſt,” and external wings, are of a bright green, 
but ſomewhat rough, and the belly is alſo green. The 
body is black on the upper part; the ſnout has four 
Joints, and within it is a briſtly tongue. There is a 
1 margin or edge that ſurrounds the whole body. 
t is common in kitchen-gardens. 5 1 
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1 The ACOLALAN i is an inſet like a common Bug, 
=_ but it does not ſtink ſo much; it is very ſmall, and 
1.48 when it is full grown, it begins to have wings. They 
N get into houſes, where they do a great deal of miſchief 
Witt! among cloaths. 

The Sraſh-blue CIMEX is of the ſze of a lar 
blue fly; but more flat, and the upper ſurface of * 
body is of a beautiful blue, with a metalline caſt. 
There is a longitudinal line on the breaſt, which at 
the lower extremity is terminated with one that runs 
crols-ways. . The extremity of the ſhield is either red 
or white, and there is a ſpot of the ſame colour on 
each ſide of it. The legs and feelers, are black, and 
the body underneath is of a blueiſh-black ; the ſpots 
on the male are white; and thoſe on the female red. 
The Henbane CIMEX, mentioned by Linneus, is a 
very beautiful inſect; but the body is much narrower 
than, the. former. The head is black, except on the 
very middle, where it is of a bright red; the breaſt is 
black at its forward extremity, but red every where 
elſe, except two angular ſpots behind; the external 
wings are red, only each are marked with a black 
ſpot in the middle, ſo that when they are cloſed, there 
are two black ſpots on the back, The ſhield is black, 
with a red extremity, and the body under it is black; 
but the reſt of the body is red, except near the vent. 
The wings are brown and freaked, the feelers and 
the legs are black ; and the, trunk and. ſnout conſiſts 
of four joints. 

'The NOTONECT. A, tw. i 3 
bended ſnout, very ſhort fodlars. four cruciated wings, 
and feet adapted for ſwimming. It ſignifies a water 
Bug, or Boat fly, of which he has only three ſorts, 
that with a white forehead, the oblong Notonecta with 
a tail, and the leaſt NoteneRa with a tail. 

The zarrow water BUG, or BOAT FLY, is above 

half an inch long, and the ſixth of an inch broad; 
the head is blunt and yellow, the eyes brown, the 
breaſt large, and of a yellow colour, but ſomewhat 
parent. The ſhield is black, with a gloſs like 

velvet, and the external wings are of a yellowiſh grey, 
ſpotted with black all wa, the edges; the more 
terna 
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ternal wings are whitiſi and — the fore ſeet 
are ſhorter than thoſe in the middle, and the hinder 
ones much longer than either. Its ſuout is long and 
ſharp pointed, and the feelers very ſhort, conſiſting on- 
ly of two joints, but the belly is black and hairy. 
The compreſſed water BUG; or BOAT FLY, is near 
an inch in length, and is ſomewhat broader and more 
depreſſed than the former. The head and legs are 
yellow, but the breaſt and external wings are brown, 
with many fine ſlender tranſverſe freaks, of a pale 
yellow colour. The under part of the body is yellow- 
uh, and the eyes are Daker wy F681 ABA Io 
The gre) warer BUG, or BOAT FEY, 3 

Ov 


ſmall, being not half fo big as a louſe, 'an#s all o. 


of a whitiſh grey. The back is flattiſh, witii a line 
running along the middle, and the fore legs are re- 
markably ſhort, but thoſe behind are extreamly long 
in proportion; the feelers are alſo very ſhort. 5 
The other ſpecies are the great black water Bug 
of the Eaß- Indien. The black and white fmaller 
water Bug. The broader brown water Bug. The 


little yellowiſh ſtreaked water Bug. 


The NEPA, or water SCORPION, has a bended 
ſnout, feelers like lobſters claws, four cruciated wings, 
and four feet. Linnæus has only two forts, the pond- 
water "Scorpion; and the water Bug.» 

The avarer SCORPION is @ large inſect, bein; 
near an inch in length, and about half an inch i 
breadth. Its body is nearly oval, but very flat and 
thin, and its tail long and pointed. The head rs 
ſmall, and the feelers appear like legs, reſembling 
the claws of a Lobſter, or Scorpion, but they have no 
ſharp points. The breaſt is ſomewhat ſharp under- 
neat _ the 1 of two threads, which 
are eaſily parted; the legs are ſlender; the body 
conſiſts of ſeveral e the vent is remarkably 
large. The ſnout is long and ſharp, and the external 
wings are of à deep blackiſh olive colour; but thoſe 
beneath are white, and ſometimes reddiſh. It is 


common in ponds, and is an enemy to other water 
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Ihe vater SCORPION, with a ſerrated body, is a 
third part of an inch long, and broader in proportion 
than the former ſpecies. The back:is ſomewhat raiſed, 
and of a pale brown colour, with a ſmall tincture of 
olive; the head is ſmall, with black eyes, and the 
whole edge of the body is finely ſerrated; but the 
claws are ſmaller in proportion than in the former. It 
is to be met with in ſtreams. that are pretty ſwift, 
The CHERMES, or PLANT BUG, has the ſnout 
in its breaſt, the, hinder part of the belly pointed, four 
wings placed an che ſides, and feet proper for leaping. 
Linnæus has eight ſorts, namely, that of the Elm, 
that of the Maple, that of the Beach, that of the 
Alder, that of the Fir, that of the Willow, that of 
the Aſh, and that of the Nettle. Beſides theſe, he 
mentions another, ſuppoſed to breed in the head of 
the Ceraſtes or horned Serpent. ua vides: : 
The fir-tree BUG is of an oblong ſhape, and whit- 
iſh colour, with a ſmall head, and eyes pretty large 
and prominent, of a brown colour, and a little ſpeck 
of black between them. The feelers are yery ſmall, 
and there is a ſort of down near the tail; the wings are 
thin and whitiſh. When they are hid in the leaves or 
branches of the fir-tree, they make a prominence that 
looks like err l e 
large, conſidering the 


Ihe graſt BUG is pretty large | 
kind, and has a body a little depreſſed and broad; 
but its head is very blunt. The breaſt is grey, and 
variegated with white lines z but the feelers are white, 
except at the top, Where they are blackiſh. /:It pretty 
m reſembles a Graſshopper, or rather a Cricket, 
only the wings are not cruciate d. 
oy 8 e 3 authors take notice of the 
zapple- tree Bug, and the Germander Bug; and per- 
"Digs there may be one belonging to many other forts 
OSS: wm norte an eie site ef ns)? 
. Linus takes notice of forty- ſorts. of BUGS, to 
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which he gives the general name of Cimex 2 of theſo, 
the principal one is that which he calls the Cimex qvith 
.@ crooked trunk, and feelers like hairs at the endt, und 
an oblong black body ; this is the greater oblong; dung 
,Cimex of Fry/ch. This Bug feeds upon flies, — 
i other 
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other —__ and has fix feet, the hinder of which 


are very long, made in the form of a club, and thick 
near the clas. It is covered with filth, Which it can 


eaſily diveſt itſelf of, and change, to deceive the | 
r, 


of his obſerver. It is ſhaped Sew like a ſp 

and has à hairy furrowed body, of an aſh- colour, 
which looks like earth, when it is fy r head 
and feelers are without hair, only the laſt ol t of the 
feelers is hairy." The trunk is crook and made 
like a bow, 

The APTII8S, or PLANT LOUSE, has a bended 
ſnout, two horns on the hinder part of the body, four 
erect wings, and feet proper for walking. Limæur 
has ſixteen ſorts, namely, ul of the ast Pet : 


of the Elm-tree;; of the Elder; of the Ma le; of the 


Lime-tree; of the Birch ; of the Pine ; ; of the Roſe ; ; 
of the Parinip; - of the Dock; of the Cuduns Beni- 
dictus; of Mug - wort; of Saw-wort; of Chick- weed; 
of the Lily, and that of the Cabb | 

The curramt LOUSE is about the ſize of a com- 
mon louſe, and of a browniſh- reen colour. The 
legs 'are green; and the joints of Fe knees commonly 
ſtand up above the body, and are brown ; the feelers 
are flender, ſtrait, and have a joint, at which they are 
bent near the head, and are of a black colour. The 
hinder part of the breaſt is blackiſh, and the fides of 
the body are variegated with ſmall black ſpots ; the 
wings are ere& and whitiſh, only they have a few 
blac veins, and two of them are very ſmall, but the 
vent is prominent, and has two. briſtly appendages 
ſhorter than the wings. 

This is ſufficient to give a ſpecimen of their ſhape ; 
for-as they belong to particular trees and-plants, they 
may be readily ſeen thereon when the leaves are in 
perfection. There are doubtleſs many more than 
thoſe already mentioned, which, belon g to particular 
trees, 

The COCCUs, fo called by Liun cus, has the 
trunk on its breaſt, and the body is hairy or downy 
behind. 

The COCCUS of the 6 bearing Jex, a fort of 
—_— 1s 6 is known in e druggeſts „ 

the 
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the name of KERMES. It appears to be a membra. 
naceous bladder, of the ſize of a pea, ſmooth, and 


ſhining, and of a browniſh red colour, covered with | 


very ne down, or ath-coloured powder, ſwelling with 
reddiſh eggs or inſects, which being rubbed with the 
fingers, pour out a crimſon liquor. It is only met 
with in Weh hot countries, in the months of May 
and June. In March there is firſt perceived a ſort of 
jnſects leſs than a millet- ſeed, and of an oblong oval 
form, only a little narrower towards the tail. The 
upper part is convex, red, and marked with exceeding 
minute golden ſpects, and a few tranſverſe wrinkles. 
It has fix feet, and two moveable feelers, which almoſt 
equal the length of the body; it has alſo black eyes, 
and a double tail of the ſame length as the body. It 
adheres to the trunk, branches, and leaves of the tree, 
and becomes torpid and immoveable, ſwelling or 

rowing. bagger very ſenſibly. If at that time its 
body is beheld, with a microſcope, it. appears of a 
crimſon colour, ſhining with golden ſpecks, and lying 
in a ſort of whitiſh down, which in ſome places of 
the, back, under and about the belly, riſes up in 
flocks like a ſort of neſt. The back riſes very high, 
and is round, and in the forepart of the body, which 
3s. inſtead of a head, three protuberances are per- 
ceived, of which the middle is thickiſh and roundiſh, 
but thoſe on the ſides more. ſlender. and crooked about 

In the month of April, this inſect becomes of the 
ſize and ſhape of a pea, and its membrane or ſkin is 
firmer, and the down, which at the beginning lay in 
bands on the. ſkin, covers the whole eo like a ſort 
of powder, and then it ſeems to be no longer an ani- 
mal, but a bladder full of pale and watery blood. 
About the middle or end of May, the inner part 
of the bladder, under the belly of the animalcula, i; 
2 wm Tang — about half the ſize of 
white poppy ſeeds, of a pale reddiſh colour, ſpeckled 
With cold They conſiſt of a thin, white, — 
ſkin, full of a pale reddiſh liquor. They are about 
two thouſand in number on each bladder, and the 


eggs of the former inſect, which being ſhaked off, 


. 
: 


becomes 


, 
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becomes exactly the ſame as thoſe that run about the 
branches and leaves of the Ilex. In the following 
ſpring, they fix themſelves in the diviſions of the 
trunk and branches, where they afterwards lay their 
eggs. When this inſect has attaĩned its 2 ſize, 
the ſkin, of the belly or lower part, is pulled up towards 
the back, leaving a vacant ſpace between the belly 
and the down, inſomuch that they have the appear- 
ance of Hog - lice half rolled up. It is in this ſpace 
that they lay their eggs, which done, the animal dies, 
and is dried up. They live upon the juice of the 
leaves, which they ſuck in with their ſnouts or trunks. 
They are of two ſexes, and the females have been 
hitherto deſcribed ; but the males are very diſtin from 
the former, and are a ſort of ſmall flies like gnats, with 
ſix feet, of Which the four forward are ſhort, and 
the two backward long, divided into four joints, and 
armed with three crooked nails. There are two feelers 
on the head a line and a half long, which are move · 
able, ſtreaked, and articulated. The tail at the back 
pan of the body is half a line long, and forked, 
he whole body is covered with two tranſparent 
wings, -and they leap about in the manner of fleas. 
The harveſt of the Kermes is greater or leſs, in pro- 
portion to the ſeverity of the winter; and their colour 
alſois brighterand better, in proportion to their vicinity 
to the ſea, The women gather them before ſun- riſing, 
tearing them off with their nails; for fear there 
mould be any loſs from the. hatching of the inſects, 
they ſprinkle them with vinegar, and lay them in the 
ſun to dry, where they acquire a red colour. This 
drug, hewever, is not in ſuch eſteem as it was before 
the importation. of cochineal, which anſwers all the 
purpoſes far better. 28 5 
There is another ſort of KERMES mentioned by 
other authors, which the country 2 call worms, 
and which, as they affirm, lay whitiſh eggs, from which 
proceed inſects oft the ſame colour, full of filver ſpecks. 
It ſeems to be an inſe& of the ſame ſpecies as the for- 
mer, little differing from the red Kermes. 8 
There is another blackiſh KERMES, found near 
Leghorn in Tuſcany, upon the dwarf Ilex, like 1 2 
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fruit, but they are now 
to the prickly pear-tree or ſhrub. | 
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kind, only when it comes to maturity, it is full of 2 


whitiſh liquor, and eggs; from theſe a ſort of inſet, 
pre eed, not unlike the true Kermes, but whitih, 


Hence it appears there are ſeveral kinds of Kermes, 


which only differ in colour; but the red only is uſed 


in medicine, and for dying. Doctor Lifter has found 


an inſe& analogous to this, on the twigs of the cherry, 
and othertrees ; for it cannot be ſaid to be the ſame, 
It is probable, that theſe ſpecies may be found equally 
ood in medicine with the former, in making the 
confection of alkermes ; but in the buſineſs of dying 
ſcarlet, they muſt be utterly uſeleſs. Ry 
- > COCHINEAL, as they appear in our ſhops, when 
brought from America, are of an irregular ſhape, con- 


vex on one fide, and a little concave on the other; 


but are both marked with tranſverſe ftreaks or wrinkles, 
They are of a ſcarlet colour within, and without of a 
blackiſh red, and ſometimes of a white reddiſh aſh. 
colour, which are accounted the beſt, and are brought 
to us from Mexico. wy were a long while taken for 

nown to be inſects adhering 


The COCHINEAL INSECT is of an oval form, 
of the ſize of a ſmall pea, with ſix feet and a ſnout 
or trunk ; it brings forth its young alive, and is nou- 
riſhed by ſucking the juice of the plant. Its body 
conſiſts of ſeveral rings, and when it is once fixed on 
the =” it continues immoveable, being ſubject to 
no change. Some pretend there are two ſorts, the one 
domeſtic, which is beſt, and the other wild, that is of 


a vivid colour: however, they appear to be the ſame, 


only with this difference; that the wild feed upon un- 
cultivated trees, without any aſſiſtance; whereas the 


domeſtic are carefully, at a ſtated ſeaſon, removed 


to cultivated trees, where they feed upon a purer juice. 
Thoſe who take care of theſe inſects, place them on 
the prickly pear- plant, in a certain order, and are very 
induſtrious in defending them from other inſects; for 
if any other kind come among them, they take care 


to bruſh them off with foxes tails, ; 


Towards the end of the year, when the rains and 
cold weather are cgning on, which are fatal to theſe ' 
D232 | _ inſet 
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mſects, they take off the leaves or branches covered 
with cochineal, that have not attained their utmoſt 
degree of perfection, and keep them in their houſes 
till the winter is paſt. Theſe leaves are very thick and 
juicy, and ſupply then with ſufficient nouriſhment, 
while they remain within doors. When the milder 
weather returns, and theſe animals are about to exclude 
their young, the natives make them neſts, like thoſe 
of birds, but leſs, of tree moſs, ſoft hay; or the 
down of cocoa-nuts,. placing twelve in every neſt, 
Theſe they fix on the thorns of the prickly pear-plant, 
and in three or four days time they bring forth their 
young, Whieh leave their neſts in a few days, and creep 
upon the branches of the plant, till they find a proper 
place to reſt in and take their nouriſhment ; and when 
the females are fecundated by the males, they produce 
anew offspring; ſo that they have a harveſt, as it were, 
thrice a year. - Sf The 5 
When the native Americans have. gathered the co- 
chineal, they put them into holes in the ground, 
where they 4 them with boiling water, and after- 
wards dry them in the ſun, or in an oven, or lay them 
upon hot plates. From the various methods of killing 
them, ariſe the different colours which they appear in 
when brought to us. While they are living, they ſeem 
to be ſprinkled over with a white powder, which they 
loſe as ſoon as the boiling water is poured upon them. 
Thoſe that are dried upon hot places, are the blackeſt. 
e What we call cochineal, are only the females ; for 
f the males are a ſort of fly, as in the Kermes, They 
2, are uſed bath for dying and in, medicine, and are 
1- ſaid to have much the ſame virtue as the Kermes; tho? ' 
1e they are now ſeldom uſed alone, but are mixed with 
d other medicines to give them a more beautiful colgur. 
A The Poli SCARLETT GRAIN is, when full grown, 
Fi of the ſize of a ſmall pepper-corn, and is of a roundiſh 
ſhape, having but few appearances of an, animal. It 
ſticks to the root of the tree on which it feeds, and is 
of a deep purple colour, tinged with blue. It lies in 
a rough cup, ſomewhat reſembling that of an acorn, 
when gathered for uſe. Theſe grains ſeem to be ex, 
creſcences upon the root where they produce their 
Vor. IV. E young, 
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young, which at firſt are evidently real inſects, having 
mall, and ſomewhat longiſh flattiſn bodies, which 
conſiſt of ſeveral _— they have fix legs, which 
are ſhort and ⸗ſlender, and two fine feelers: They 
are alſo of a purple colour, but not ſo deep as that 
of the parent. When theſe are grown to their full 
fize, they fix themſelves to the root of the plant, and 
appear as above deſcribed, The young ones are breq 
in the caſe or ſkins of the old ones, after they are dead, 
The male is a fly with two wings, as in the kinds al- 
ready mentioned. | e RAE | 
_ 3 The Poli COCHINEAL is a ſort of Kermes found 
at che roots of the tree called Polonian knawel, which 
are full of a purple juice, and worms of the ſame co. 
Jour. This plant is very common in the Ukrain, eſpe. 
cially in the moſt deſart places. The Armenians and 
the Teri dye the wool, filk, and hair therewith, az 
well as the mane and tails of their horſes. 
Theſe inſects are placed by Linnæus in the number of 
thoſe with half wings, that have the mouth placed in 
the breaſt, and the belly hairy below; however it is 
only the male that has wings. | | 
The GALL INSECTSS are bred in a ſort of bodies, r 
adhering to a kind of oak in 4/fa, which differ with e 
regard to their colour, fize, roughneſs, ſmoothneſs, bi 
and ſhape, and which we call galls. They are not n 
fruit as fome have imagined, but preternatural tumor, WW 01 
owing to the wounds given to the buds, leaves, and 01 
_ twigs of the tree, by a kind of inſects wherein they v 
breed and lay their eggs. When the Galls are rip: I 
and opened while freſh, a ſort of worms are found ſp 
therein, ſometimes one, and ſometimes more, in cells 
near the center, and theſe after ſome time turn u fo 
Mes; They make themſelves a paſſage out, by eat. co 
ing the ſubſtance of the gall; and making a round dr 
hole therein, they get abroad and fly away. However fe 
we do not meet with any author that has given a m ¶ it 
nute deſcription of them. The very aſtringent qua- 
iy of the pall-nut is well known. In dying, an in. 
fution of it very ſpeedily turns black, when mixel I on 
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with green vitriol. 
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an oval ſhape, with a 8 edge; is ſomewhat convex, 
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erinnere. $1 
The green mm BUG is a ſmall inſe& of an oval 

fat ſhape, which firmly adheres to the bark or leaves 
of trees. The back is a little prominent, its 
belly hollo „ and the forepart is blunt, but t at 
dehind forked. It has ſo little the appearance of an 
animal, that it was long taken for an excreſſence on the 

lant, on which it was found. It appears in a kind 
of ſhell or covering, which incloſes the body of the 
inſe& ; it has fix very ſlender legs; the eyes ſmall and 
black, and the feelers are very ſlender. It is of a 


greeniſh colour, and can thruſt out its legs at pleaſure, 


ſometimes moving about tho? ſlowly ; however it gene- 
rally adheres to the leaf. of the tree, continuing 1n the 
ſame place, and ſucking out the juice. The male is a 
ſmall fly, and not nearly ſo big as the female, havin 
a ſlender oblong body, and long legs. The feelers are 
ſhort, and the wings white. The female is common 
here in England, on the orange and lemon trees pre- 
ſerved in ſtoves in green houſes; and is probably the 
ſame which Linnæus calls the Coccus of the citron tree, 
or the ſhielded Louſe. . 
The water COCCUS has a body of an oval figure, 
rounded on the back, and flat on the belly; and its 
colour is brown. It thruſts out a ſort of white hairy 
beard from its hinder part, which is cloven in two; 
near it is placed a blunt tubercle, and towards the 
other extremity another that is blunt. It is common 
on the leaves of water- plants, and ſhews its legs but 
very ſeldom, which are ſlender, and ſomewhat downy. 
The male is a ſmall fly, with filky whitiſh wings, 
ſpotted with brown. | TO 
The COCCUS of the birch-tree is larger than the 
former, and has an oblong body, ſomewhat downy, 
compoſed of ſeveral rings or joints. It is of a 'deep 
duſky olive-colour, with ſhort legs, and very ſlender 
feelers. It is common on ſeveral trees in woods, where 
it fixes to the diviſion of the branches. The male is 
a little fly with duſky brown wings. | 
The COCCUS of :n/e#s is very ſmall, and is foi 
on the bodies of the larger kind of Beetles, where it 
is fixed almoſt during its whole life. The body is of 


9 
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and 
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and of a reddiſh brown colour. The ſurface of the whole 
.body is. \mooth, but not gloſſy, and the legs are v 
hort, as well as the feelers, which are ſcarce viſible, 
-,,.. Beſides theſe Linnæus has the COCCUS of the com- 
mon Mouſe-ear ; that of Canary-graſs; that of the 
Birch- tree; and there are probably other kinds not yet 

INNS... pF e Pu 
The THRIPS, ſo called by. Linnzus, has little or no 
ſnout, and the body is of a linear ſhape, with four 
rait wings lying on the back, 8 
os The TERIP, „ With bIueiſh wings and a black boch, 
is not ſo big as a flea, and its wings muſt conſequently 
be ſmall and delicate. It has fix legs, two near the 
neck, and four on the breaſt ; the feelers are ſlender, 
black, and conſiſt of fix joints; the external wings are 
of a grejiſh colour, . hairy at the extremities, and at 
. the edges, It flies very ſeldom, but runs very ſwiftly, 
. 'twiing its body into various ſhapes.  _ 
The black bogied THRIPS is about the ſize of a 
Louſe, and has an oblong flender body. The ex- 
ternal wings are very beautiful, variegated, with nine 
alternate tranſverſe ſtreaks of black and white, there 
being three of each colour. It is found on the flower 
of the larger hawk-weeds, and runs very ſwift, but 
JJ i... ee, 
„The THRIPS with a brewn, body, and ſnow-qrhilt 
. "*avings, is of the ſame ſize as Ig es gs brown 
appearance is owing to the wings, for the colour of 
the body is coal black. The legs are ſhort, and the 
feelers very ſlender, conſiſting of five joints. It is 
ſometimes found on the Bermudas cedars, which are 
.Þlanted in our gardens. | N 


ee 


ee boo nyo HAP. H 
, Of aſeas rwith nembranacecus wings, which are fot 


in number, and reticulated with wes. © 
; | | 


Tux SCORPION FLY, called the Parnorpa by 
1 - Linneus, and taken notice of by Moufet, is a. 


honey, 
8 * | 


boat the ſize of a common fly, and of the colour of 
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honey, only the top joint of the tail is black, and 
armed with à double ſting. The wings are like thoſe 
of the Graſshopper, and its walk is like that of a 
crab. That which other authors call a Scorpion Fly, 
has an oblong roundiſh body, a ſmall head, and a 
hard horny oblong ſnout, bending downwards. The 
feelers are briſtly, black, and conſiſt of thirty joints. 
The back is brown, the ſides yellow, and the wings 
white, with ſome duſky ſpots diſpoſed in tranſverſe 
rows, forming a ſoft of line. The tail is articulated, 
and is terminated by a weapon reſembling that of a 
Scorpion. This is doubtleſs the ſame inſect with that 
of Moufet. Linnæus ſays that it has a horny cylindric 


4 


ſnout, and a ſhelly tail. 5 | 

The RAPHIDIA, er Har p-tailed Fly, has a horny 
flattiſn head, a briſtly ſharp tail, and is of the ſame 
ſize as the Scorpion Fly; pretty much reſembling it in 
ſhape; The head is black, ſmooth; and narrow on 
the hinder part, and the breaſt is narrow, rounded; 
and black. The feelers are ſlender, white, and con- 
fiſt of a great number of joints; the body is flender, 
oblong, and of a brown colour, variegated with tranſ- 
verſe white lines. The wings are thin and membrana + 
ceous, being reticulated, and having each an oblong 
brown ſpot towards the edge. From the hinder part 
of the body of the female, there grows a long, . ſharp, 
ſlender, and bended weapon. It is common in tae 
meadows near the waters in Tulꝛ. 

The CHRYSOPS, or GOLDEN- EVE, by ſome 
called the Stinking Fly, is a very beautiful inſect, and 
is about three quarters of an inch in length. Its body 
1s very ſlender, and of a greeniſh yellow colour; the 
wings are very large and tranſparent, except the larger 
ribs or fibres that are of a fine green, which are pretty 
numerous. The eyes are very large, and have the ap- 
pearance of gold; but when this inſect is cruſhed, 'ix 
ſends forth an intolerable ſtench, for Which reaſon it is 
called the ſtinking fly. It is produced from a worm 
that feeds upon the plant- lice, upon which account it 
i named the plant-louſe Lion. 
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a third, and afterwards others, 


84 THE NATURAL HISTORY. 
The FORMICA LEO, or ANT LION, is of the 
length of the common hog-louſe, but ſomewhat broad. 
er; it has a pretty long head, and a roundiſh body, 
which becomes a little narrower towards the tail. The 
colour is a dirty grey, ſpeckled with black, and the 
body is compoſed of ſeveral flat rings, which flip one 
upon another, 'There are fix feet, four of which are 
fixed to the breaſt, and two to the neck. The head is 
{mall and flat, and before there are two little ſmooth 
horns or feeelers, which are hard, two lines in length, 


and crooked at the ends. At the baſes of the feelers 


there are two ſmall black lively eyes, by which it can 
ſee the ſmalleſt object. Other animals have wings or 
feet, which enable them to advance towards their prey, 


but this can only run backwards, for it would ſooner 


die than take the leaſt ſtep towards it; for which rea- 
ſon the prey muſt come to it, or rather into the ſnare 
* for it, which is the only means this inſet 


has to hve. 4 


It chaſes a dry ſandy place, at. the foot of a wall 
or under ſome ſhelter, in order to preferve its work 


from the rain. The drieft land is the moſt proper for 


it, becauſe any other would defeat its labour. When 
it goes about to dig the hole where it takes its prey, 
it begins to bend its hinder part, which is pointed, 
and begins/to work upon the ſand backwards, making, 
after ſeveral attempts, a circular furrow, whoſe dia- 
meter is always equal to the depth of the hole or pit, 
On the edge of this firſt furrow it digs a ſecond, then 

which are always leß 
than thoſe preceding; then it begins to fink deeper 
and deeper in the ſand, which it throws with iu 
horns or feelers towards the edges, and farther, march. 
ing always backwards in a ſpiral line, in proportion 
as it ſinks into the ſand. The repeated motion 
of its head throw the ſand out of the circle, tall the 
pit is quite made. It always deſcribes a perfect cin. 


cle, and traces a ſpiral Hine without compaſfes ; and 
N NE i 


the pit itſelf. reſt inſide of a funnel turned 
upſide down, 


When this inſect is newly hatched, the firſt pit it 
makes is very {mall ; but as it grows bigger, it = 
| ü | en 
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them larger, one of which is about two inches and 
upwards in diameter, and about as much deep- The 
work being finiſhed, it places itſelf in ambuſcade, 
jiding irſelf ar the bottom, under the fand. in fach a 
manner, that its two horns exactly embrace the point, 
which is the bottom and middle of the pit, It then 
waits for its prey; and if by misfortune a hog - louſe, 
an ant, OF ther inſet, begins to walk round To edge 


of the precipice, which is made ſhelving on purpoſe 


to make them fall into the trap, which they generally 
do, the Ant-Lion never fails to ſeize upon them. 
When the fall of a few grains of ſand gives notice of 
the approach of its prey, it begins to ſhake the bottom 
of the ſand, which never fails to fall down together 
with the prey. But if the prey is ſo nimble, as to run 
or fly away ſpeedily, it ſhoots up the ſand, which falls 
down again like hail upon it, and it being blinded 
and overwhelmed therewith, it is dragged by the mo- 
tion of the ſand to the center of the hole, where it falls 
between the two. feelers or nippers of the enemy, and 
is ſoon buried in the ſand, where the Ant-Lion feeds 
upon it. When there remains nothing but the ſhell of 
the body, this inſect takes it up with its feelers, and 


throws it at leaſt fix inches from the edge of the pit; 


and then it goes. to work again, to repair the damage 
that has been done. It is wonderful to conſider, how 
this inſe& will wait patiently for its prey, ſometimes a 
week, or even a month, without ſtirring from its 
place, and conſequently without eating. Some of theſe, 
that have been kept in a box with ſand, have lived ſix 


months and upwards, without feeding at all. How- 
ever it muſt be owned, that thoſe that feed, become 


much larger, and more ſtrong. 


When the ANT-LION attains a certain age, in 


which it is to change into another form, then it leaves 


off making pits; but it continues to make furrows in 
the land, 15 5 is 


ogh in an irregular manner, probably 
with a deſign to put itſelf in a ſweat ; after which it 
hides itſelf under the ſand. Either the ſweat, or a 
gummy liquor that proceeds from. the body, unites 
the grains of ſand, which form a ſort of cruſt all 
over it, and then it appears like a ball, half an inch 
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in diameter; but ſo as to leave room enough for the 
inſect to move. It muſt however be obſerved, that the 
gummy liquor alſo condenſes. into a thread, finer than 
that of the filk-worm, which it .firſt fixes to one 
place, then to another, crofling and recroſſing it in 
ſuch a manner, as to line the inſide of its retreat with 
a fine ſilky ſtuff work, of a pearl colour, extreamly 
delicate, and perfectly beautiful. Though the work 
is ſo curious and commodious on the inſide, without 
it appears to be nothing but ſand, inſomuch that it 
cannot eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from that which lies next 
it, and ſo it eſcapes the ſearch of birds, that might 
-otherwile-prey upon iet. 
This inſect continues thus ſhut up for fix weeks, ot 
two months, and gradually parts with its eyes, its 
feelers, its feet, and its ſkin, and all the flough falls 
to the bottom of the ball like a rag. Then there re- 
mains a Nymph, which has other legs, other feet, and 
other entrails ; as alſo wings, which are wrapped up in 
a ſkin, that ſeems to be nothing elſe but a liquor 
dried bn ĩts outſide, in the ſame manner as it happen 
to all ſorts of Butterflies, When the members of this 
new inſect have acquired the neceſſary conſiſtence and 
vigour, it tears its lodging, and breaks through its 
wall. Fer this purpoſe it has two teeth, like thoſe 
of Graſthoppers, with which it eats through, and 
«enlarges the opening, till it gets quite out. Its body, 
Which is turned like a ſcrew, takes up no more than 
«the ſpace of a quarter of an inch; but when it is un- 
folded, it becomes half an inch in length: then its 
fore wings likewiſe unfold, and in two minutes time 
become longer than the body. In ſhort, it becomes a 
large and beautiful fly, laying aſide its barbarity, and 
- 'rapacious diſpoſition, It has then a long ſlender body, 
of a brown colour, a ſmall head, with large bright 
eyes, and long, ſlender, pale, brown legs, with four 
large reticulated wings. It greatly reſembles the Gol 
den Eye in all things, except its colour, which is not 
quite ſo agreeable. It is common in moſt parts of Eu- a 
rope. There are other inſects a. kin to this, which on- : 
ly differ in their ſize and colour; but the Ae 
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of thats . metamorphoſia ws: not been o diſtincii⸗ 
deſcribed. 

The SUMMER FLY hass a prominent 8 with 
two feelers on each fide, which. are twice as long as 
the body, and blueiſh-black wings. The body is ob- 
long, and of a duſky brown; but his legs, w which are 
lender, are of a duſcy greyiſh black. Waile it is 
a worm, it may be frequently ſeen at the battoms-of 
ſmall clear brooks, hid in a caſe of firaw;; and when 
it turns to a fly, it comes out of the water, and roves 
over or about the ſame ſtreams. That mentioned by 
Monat has four wings, of a brown colour, an oblong 
body, and two ſhort feelers, with a forked tail, or 
rather with two briſtles proceeding from it. ——.— 
there are a great many others of thes kind; which leave 
ſufficient room for curious. <PPUrers: to enlarge the nad 
tory of theſe inſects. 

The EPHEMERA is a Fly, i called becauſe i it 
has been ſaid to live but a day, which is in ſome ſenſe 
true; though there are a ſort that never enjoy the 
benefit of the ſun at all; for they do not come into 
the world till after the ſun is ſet, and die before its 
riling;, They are in general very pretty flies, and 
might be ranked among Butterflies, on account of 
their ſhape and their wings. The wings are ſhorter 
and broader. in Ang „ than thoſe — the common 
flies, and have a large baſe; but they differ from 
thoſe of Butterflies, in not being covering with the 
duſt that renders, them opaque; for they are, very 
tranſparent, and very thin. They have four wings, 
the uppermoſt of which are much the largeſt. When 
this inſect is at reſt, it generally lays its wings one over 
the other on the back. The body is long, new for- 
med of fix rings, that are larger at the origin than near 
the extremity, and ſrom this a tail proceeds, that is 
longer than all the reſt of the fly, and conſiſts ſome- 
times of three threads of an equal length, and ſome- 
times of two long threads, and one ſhort. 

All Ephemera's are at firl worms, and. then Au- 
relia's ; and under theſe forms they grow. very ſlowly: 
in the water ; for Swammerdam thinks, that ſome of 
this kind continue tree years under the water. Mr. 

Ec ' Reaumur 
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'Reaumur has known ſome that have been two years there, 
and many that have been one. But when the flies that 
proceed theſe: worms come to be inhabitants of 
the air, they all die almoſt immediately, though Mr. 
Neaumur aſſerts, that ſome flies of this name live for 
ſeveral days. FFT | 
- The inſect that is to become the fly called EPHE. 
MERA, has fix: ſcaly legs fixed on the eorſlet, which 
in ſome of [theſe kinds is double, or as it were divided 
into two parts. The head is triangular, and a little 
flatted above and below; the eyes, which are placed 
defore, may be diſtinguiſhed by their largeneſs and 
colour! They are brown in moſt of theſe inſects, and 
near the baſe of each, there is a feeler on the inner 
ſide ; the mouth is furniſned with teeth, and the bod 


cConſiſts of fix rings; that next the corflet is the largell 


and they grow leſs and leſs to the end; the laſt ring 
3s the ſhorteſt, from which the three threads proceed, 
which are as long as the whole body. 
- "Theſe inſects live in different places, for ſome have 
fixed habitations, and ſome wander about. Thoſe 
that have fixed habitations, lie in holes on the ſurface 
of the earth, under the water 'of rivers and flow 
ſtreams. One of theſe ſeldom leaves its holes unlefs 
through neceſſity, and then it makes another. Thoſe 
that Wander about, ſometimes ſwim, and ſometimes 
creep on bodies that are under the water; ſometimes 
they hide themſelves among the ruſſies, or under pieces 


— 


of wood, and at other times become quiet and ftill on 


—A 5 7 | 
Among thoſe that do not change their place, there 
are a ſort of tuſts on each fide, which ſome have 
taken for fins ; but Mr. Reaumur found, by the help of - 
a microſcope, that they are the gills of this inſect, 
which he affirms to be a real fiſh. The number of 
the pills is not the ſame in different kinds, for Sæuan- 
merdam tells us, there are fix on each fide, and Reau- 
mur ſeven. 4 55 
While theſe inſects continue in the ſtate of worms, 
they are of a whitiſh fleſh-colour, and the Aurelia's, 
when they have been juſt transformed, are the ſame; 
but when they are ready to become flies, they turn to 
"WY a : ; pretty 
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kee g yellow, and the corſlet is brown. The 
1 


emera's of Hallau appear about St. John's day, 
when clouds of them may be ſeen ; whereas they do 


not about Paris till the middle of 
hag. ey 1 about 


make > beds ap ce about ſix o'clock 
two hours before ſun-ſet, while others : are not ſeen 170 
the ſun is juſt ready to diſap . 

Though the lives of theſe flies are ſo mort, 45 
have ſufficient time to perform the end of their pro- 
duction ; for they are no ſooner metamorphoſed into 
flies but they begin to lay their eggs, which ſome = 
in rivers, and others on that they | 
with; they lay two bunches of eggs, and _ 'bunck 
is ſaid to confiſt of three hundred and fifty. ( 

There are ' ſeveral ſorts of flies blows ging wo this 
claſs, that live ſeveral. days, as was before 
one kind of which is in a condition different from all 
other flies, for they have ftill another caſe or ſkin to 
get rid of. Theſe are to be ſeen in the fields; and in 
woods diſtant from any water; but it is more common 
to find them among thoſe that are neareſt. Some of 
theſe may be ſeen ſticking upon walls and trees, and 
often with the head downwards, without 22 
place, or having any ſenſible motion; for they wait 
for the moment . they ſhall be diveſted of their laſt 
incommodious garment ; but ſometimes this does not 
hap ppen till twenty-four hours are expired. 

he EPHEMERA, with white relicalatid ering; 
and two hairs at the tail, is x pretty arge OY, fly, with an 
oblong flender whitiſn body, except towards the tail, 
where it is brown. The head is mall, and on its 
top there are two prominences, which have the ap- 
pearance of eyes, but are really placed above them. 
The breaſt is com 5 and the two hairs of the 
tail are twice as as. the body between them 
there are two ſhort yaa. crooked ones; the legs are 
white as ſnow, but thoſe before are longer thats the 
reſt, It is commonly ſeen flying oVer "nes wel ts 
fummer months, 3 
The EPHEMERA, auith freaked + } 30) alt 
fiy, with an oblong lender brownifh y, and a 
blunt taikwithout pert, The wings are large, * 


bl 


90 THE NATURAL HISTORY. 
and ſtreaked, and ſo formed, as to appear like net. 
work. There are two prominent tubereles on the head 
chat are ſmaller than the eyes, and the male has a black 
breaſt, and a tranſparent body; but that of the female 
eee fe oo dangioue inns 
The browns EPHEMERA is abdut the ſize of a 
Gnat, and has an oblong ſlender body, of a duſky 
brown, with a black breaſt, and long and ſlender 
legs. The wings are large and tranſparent, and 
ſomewhat of a Whitiſn colour; and the tubercles 
above the eyes are yery large, being of a deep blueiſh 
black; there are alſo — at the tail, which are 
as long as the body.: D D it ons bee 
The LIBELLULA, ſo called by Lianæus, is a 
ſort of water Fly, for which reaſon they are called 
2 Nymphs by the Germans, and ſometimes Dragon 
hea: + | wr in Torts 16 wee 
The bluciſh green-bodied LIBELLULA is a beautiful 
inſe&z and has a body almoſt an inch in length, which 
is of a ſine green, with a blueyh caſt. The head is 
large, as well as the eyes, which are prominent; and 
the legs are ſlender and black. The wings are 
browniſh, with a yellowiſh. tincture, and have each 
an oblong white ſpot near the edge, ..'The male has a 
blue body, with blueiſh wings, and is commonly ſeen 
flying over waters. 1 
The red: bodied LIBELLULA has a body nearly as 
long as the former; but it is more ſlender, and of a 
bright red colour, with a large head, and large pro- 
minent eyes. The legs are, lender, and there are 
ſome black lines near the ſegments of the belly; but 
the wings are pellucid and browniſh, and have each 
a brown ſpot near the edge. It is common about 
fiſh-ponds. 5 


: Phe, LIBELLULA, wh a dou bie pot on the edge of 
each ang, is ngaran inch and a half long, and con- 
ſiderably thick ;; but it 3s larger at the two extremities 
- than zn the unddle. The breaſt is thick, of a greyiſh 
colour, and hairy on the upper part; the wings are 
yellowiſh' towards the baſe, and whitiſh elſewhere, 
except the double ipots, which are of a duſky brown. 
'Fhe body itſelf is of a ſhining-green, and a 1 
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hairy on the ſides, and the tail has two appendages, 
It is common about rivers * TEAR 
Linne likewiſe divides theſe inſects into the middle 
ſized, the ſmall and the great. 
I. The firſt of the middle ſized is called by that 
author the LIBELLULA, with a Ally ſoinang boay, [ana ' 
avings of a yellowiſh duſty colour. It is termed by Ray, 
the middle ſized Libella, with a blueiſſi- green bbdy, 
and dun wings without ſpots... It frequents the ſides 
of rivers, and the colour is blue, inclining a little to 
black; the wings are of a yellowiſh brown, without 
any ſpeck on the external edges of the wings, which 
all other kinds are marked with, except the two fol. 
lowin . 7 ALT 
th The 'LIBELLULA, with '@. He | frining body, 
and "wings of a blueiſp-green, duſty at the point, aud 
without, pots om the edge, is called by Ray the middle 
fized Libella, with a blue body, and the greateſt part 
of the wings of a blackiſh blue. bs of er fre- 

uents rivers, and is of the ſize and ſhape. of the 
— but the wings are of a blackiſh blue, with 
the points of a pale brown, and the tail horny at 
the end. © * : Ly % 
3. The: 


LIBELLULA, with; à ęreeni ſpblue body, 
duſty auings, aud a- white ſpot. upon the edge, is termed 
by Ray the middle ſized Libella, with a green body, 
and wings of a dunniſh colour, marked with ſmall 
ſpots, that are white near the extreme angle. The 
body is of a, green ſhining colour, with black feet and 
brown wings, which are marked on the edges with an 
oblong, white ſpot. Some think it is the female of 
the former. +4: * ::; | 12 8 # . 
4. The LIBELLULA, with a filky ſhining body, and 
the wings of @ duſty gold colour, marked with a black ſpots 
is termed by Ray the middle ſized Libella, with a bo- 
dy partly green, and partly blue, and the wings mark- 
ed in the middle with very large blueiſh-black ſpots. 
The body is of a bright blue, the feet black, and half 
the wings next the point, of a. blueiſh-black, with 
points of a gilt brown; the other half of the wings, 
near the baſe, are of a gold colour, WRT: 25 
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Of the LIBELLULA of the ſmall kind are, 
1. That with a filky body, and the wings marked or 
the edge \with a duſty ſpot. It is called by Ray the 
leſſer Libella with reticulated wings, a green back, 
and whitiſh furrows. This fly flutters on the ſides of 
marſhes, and has a. back of the colour of copper, 
with gilded ſhining —_ marked on the edge with 
a rhomboidal brown ſpeck. The wings are compoſed 
of two nerves, which are particular to this inſe& ; and 
the breaſt, belly and ſides, are of a livid colour; the 
eyes are of an aſh- colour, but brown above, and the 
head, as far as the back, is of the colour of copper. 
The feelers are black, ſhort, and thick at the laſt 
joint. 
1 2. The LIBELLULA, with @ flſb-colbured body, 
and wings with a duſty ſpot on the edges, is termed by 
Ray the middle fized Libella, with two black ſpots 
near the inciſures. It is very like the former, both in 
fize and ſhape; but near the furrows of the belly there 
are black lines or characters, and a brown ſpot on the 
edpe of the wings. 8 1 1 2 * 0: | [oth - 
3. The LIBELLULA, with a flhy body, and the 
edge of the wings marked with a black pot, is named by 
Ray the Libella with a' bluetſh livid body. It has 
white wings, and the upper part of the body is of a 
greeniſh ſhining blue, without mixture. | 
4. The LIBEELULA, with a blue body wariegated 
evith aß colour, and a black ſpot on the edges of the wingt, 
i called by Ray the leſſer Libela with thort wings, and 
a blue y, marked with tranſverſe black fpots. It 
3s of the ſame fire and ſhape as the three former, and 
the wings are white; the joints of the belly, view- 
ed before, are of an aſh-colour, and behind of a 
Of the large kind of LIBELLULA there are; 
. That with a double pot on the edges of the wings, 
ealled by Ray the greateſt Libella, with a long, ſnin- 
ing, lender, ſmooth, greeniſh belly, at the begin- 
ning, and ſwelling near the end. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt, by having two ſpots on the wings, that 
are white, but yellow towards the baſe, and black un- 
derncath the yellow colour. | 1 
2. 
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2. The LIBELLULA, with white wings, but yellow 
at the baſe, is named by Ray the greateſt Libella, with 
2 broad, ſhort,” yellow belly. It is yellow on the 
back; but black underneath ; and on each fide there 
are two oblique yellow lines. The forehead is green, 


"the eyes grey, the feet black, and the wings of a ruſty 


colour at the baſe. * | £ 
3. The LIBELLULA, <vith a duſty body, and white 


ung, is called by Ray the greateſt Libella with a 
yellow narrow body, and no duſky ſpots at the root of 
the wings. The body is black, the wings white, with 


a reddiſh brown "ſpeck on the edges, and the vent 


without any appendage. 


4. The LIBELLULA, ih yellow fides and white 
wings, is commonly ſeen on waters, and the ſides of 
the breaſt and belly are of a yellow colour; the 
ſpecks on the edges of the wings are of a brown ruſty 
colour. | <3} 25 a 
5. The LIBELLULA, with'a green ſhining breaſt, 
yellow lines, pale wings, and a black belly, is termed 
by Ray the great Libella with a ſhort blue belly. The 
head and breaſt are of a ſhining green, the eyes brown, 
and there are two yellow lines on the ſides of the breaſt ; 
but the wings are of a whitiſh-yellow at the baſe, and 
the marginal ſpot is brown. = — Pre 

6. The LIBELLULA V @ gilded green, with pale 
wings and black feet, is like the former, only it differs 
from it in the male, which has a dentated tail, and in 
the female, whoſe tail confifts of leaves, in the ſhape 
of a lance; © 2 K | | FI 
7. The grey LIBELLULA, with yellowiſh wings, 
and the fides of the breaſt marked with yellow lines, with 
a tail conſiſting of two leaves, is called by Ray the 
8 with a long ſlender body, and yellow- 

wmgs. | | q 
8. The LIBELLULA, with the breaſt of a yell; wiſh 
green, ewith black lines, and a blackiſh telly, with yellow 
marie, is known by no other defeription. . 
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4 5 Of mealy-wwinged inſets, with a foiral 251. 


XA BUTTERFLY is a flying inſect, with feet and 
| wings, ſome of which proceed from Worms, 
and others'from Caterpillars, or rather from Aurelia's, 
into which the Caterpillars have been changed. Their 
'vivacity, their beautiful appearance, and their ſur. 
prizing variety of colours, cauſe them to be highly 
valued' by naturaliſts, and moſt curious perſons. Some 
delight in the ſunſhine, and others ſeem to avoid it, 
for which reaſon they are divided into two ſorts, the 
diurnal: and the nocturnal; the laſt of which are uſu- 
ally called Moths. - All kinds of plants have their par- 
ticular Caterpillars and Butterflies, as hath been ob- 
ſerved long ago. Swammerdam has deſcribed an hun- 
dred and fourteen kinds of Moths, and the Aurelia's, 
from whence they proceed, and Alarovandus an hun- 
dred and eighteen. Moufet has given the figures of 
eighty-ſix ; Hefnegel of fifty, and Goedard of ſeventy- 
ſeven diurnal Butterflie. 
The external parts of BUTTERFLIES are their 
wings, their eyes, their feelers, and their trunks, all 
which ſhall be taken notice of in their order. They 
have all four wings, quite different from thoſe of flies 
and other nas inſects; for they are covered with 
a ſort of duſt or meal, which fticks to the fingers of 
thoſe tha: touch them; whereas the wings of flies are 
tranſparent, and ſeem to conſiſt of a kind of gauze; 
likewiſe the wings of Butterflies are opaque, which 
is owing to the powder wherewith they are covered, 
and which paints them with all ſorts of beautiful co- 
lours. The wings of Butterflies of different kinds, 
have on the ſame wing different kinds of powder or 
meal, in different places. Their wings are compoſed 
of ſeveral thick nerves, which render the conſtruction 
very ſtrong, though light. They with eaſe are enabled 
to ſupport themſelves a long while in the air, mores 
| ir 
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eir flying is not very graceful. When they deſign 

as 5 ene Manes: they aſcend 2 0. 

cend alternately, as well as go ſometimes to the right 

hand, and ſometimes to the left. By this method of 

flying, they often avoid the purſuit of birds, that are 
always ready to catch them. 

The body, to which the wings are fixed, is ſemi- 
tranſparent, and almoſt without any colour, or at leaſt 
the colour is the ſame throughout. The meal with 
which the wings are covered, appears to be ſo many 
ſmall feathers through a microſcope, though ſome call 
them ſcales. 'Theſe are ſometimes blue, red, yellow, 
black, or white. Many of theſe laſt ſhine like ſilver, 
or rather mother of pearl. The other parts of theſe 
inſets are principally three, which carry or contain all 
the reſt, The head is the firſt, That which is called 
the body in large animals, may in Butterflies be divid- 
ed into two diſtinct parts, the anterior and the poſte- 
rior. The firſt 15 1. corſlet, which may be looked 
upon as the breaſt, and the ſecond is the body, pro- 
perly ſo called, becauſe it contains the inteſtines, and 
the parts of generation. 3 89 — 

On the heads of Butterflies are the eyes, the feelers, 
and the trunk; but the eyes have not in all exactly 
the ſame external form; however they are all nearly 
the portion of a ſphere, and in ſome it is half, but 
in others the moſt conſiderable part. Some have 
them large, and others ſmall, in proportion to their 
heads. The outward coat of the eyes, which by its 
poſition and conſiſtenee, may be called the cornea, 
has a ſort of luſtre, in which may often be ſeen all 
the colours of the rainbow. But the colour which is 
the ground of the reſt, is black in ſome, grey in 
others, brown in many, and in divers of a gold 
colour, or very ſhining bronze, which has ſometimes 
a red, ſometimes a yellow, and at other times a 
greeniſh caſt, The cornea has the appearance of a 
multiplying” glaſs, for it has a great number of ſides. 
Lewenhoeck pretends that there are 3 140 on the cornea 
of a Beetle, and above 6000 on that of a Fly. — 
has counted 17325 on each cornea of a Butterfly. 

1 Zana en £3155 847 Malpigbi 
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Malpighi takes theſe ſegments to be ſo many eyes, in- 
ſomuch that theſe inſects, inſtead of having two, like 
larger animals, have the vaſt. number juſt mentioned. 
The cornea is full of {mall eminences, which are look. 
ed upon as ſo many cryſtals, and each cryſtal, according 
to modern obſervations, has all the requiſites of a com- 
pleat eye. However De la Hire has doubted, and even 
denied, that they are real eyes. | 
Almoſt all forts. of flying inſets have two ſorts of 
- horns on their heads, which differ in their ſtructure 
from thoſe of large animals, and theſe are commonly 
called feelers. . But there is a great deal ot variety in 
their form and conſtruction, which yield, in part a 
characteriſtic of the. ſeveral, kinds and claſſes. In 
general the feelers differ from horns,” in being move- 
able at their baſe, and in having a great number of 
Joints, by which means the inſect is enabled to turn 
them every way, or to all ſides. Thoſe of Butterflies 
are placed at the top of the head, pretty near the 
external edge of each eye. They are divided into 
hx kinds, which differ from each other in their 
Hape. n n 2012) 
Thoſe of the firſt kind are of an equal thickneſs or 
diameter, from the root to their end, being almoſt 
cylindrick, but they terminate in a large head, nearly 
reſembling that of a club; for which reaſon they are 
ſaid to be clavated ; or rather they may be ſaid to be 
like the head of a nail, becauſe they do not grow 
gradually thick to the end, but have a head as it were 
placed thereon. Some of theſe heads are ſhaped like 
an olive, which is the moſt common fort of this claſs ; 
others have heads half as long again as an olive, that 
is of a truncated olive. Feelers of this kind, beheld 
through a microſcope, appear to be covered with hair; 
though ſome of them are ſmooth. A great number of 
diurnal Butterflies, that ſettle upon flowers, have feelers 
Ihe feelers of the ſecond kind are commonly more 
Mort, in proportion to the body of the Butterfly, than 
thoſe of the former. The true characteriſtic of theſe, 
23s to grow gradually bigger from the root to the 
"extremity, at leaſt as far as the terminating acts 
Walk 
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which is placed on the lower fide, and from which 


roceeds a kind of tuft, compoſed of ſeveral threads. 

heſe properly repreſent the club of Hercules, and 
theſe belong to thoſe Butterflies which flutter over 
flowers, aloe do not ſettle thereon, and whoſe wings 
make a buzzing noiſe as they fly. 
The third ſort of feelers are more broad than thick, 
whereas in others they are more thick than broad. 
Like the former, they increaſe in diameter, in 
tion as they recede from the head; and are in the 
form of rams hagns. 'Theſe ſort of Butterflies are ve- 
y common in meadows. Hot | 
The fourth ſort of feelers terminate in a ſharp point, 
like thoſe of the ſecond kind ; but they are different 
from them, as well as from others, by increaſing ſud- 
denly a little above the root, and 1n keeping that 
thickneſs nearly to the end, where they turn a little, 
and terminate in a point, which ſometimes has another 
point, compoſed of ſeveral threads, extremely (mall. 


Through a microſcope may be ſeen on theſe feelers, 


two rows of hair, and they belong to ſeveral kinds of 
the large Butterflies. They are thick, and yet ſhort, 
in proportion to the length of the body. Theſe are 
called by Reaumur priſmatick feelers, becauſe through 
the greateſt part of the extent, they are in ſhape almoſt 
= a priſm ; however on one of theſe ſides there is 
2 furrow. 


3 == kind of 2 thicker at the roots - 
n el ere, and their diameters grow nall; 
leſs, till they terminate in a point. 3 
are ſhort, and others long, in proportion to the length 
of the body. 

The ſixth ſort of feelers are of a more ſingular 
ſtructure, and are called feathered feelers ; for to the 
naked eye they appear to have a ſtem, from whence 


on each fide, there proceeds a ſort of threads, diſpoſed 
like the webs of feathers ;- they grow gradually ſmaller 
to the end, and are not ſo cloſely ſet as in feathers. 


Theſe ſerve to diſtinguiſh the ſexes in the Butterflies. 


to which they belong; for thoſe of the males are more 
beautiful than thoſe of the females, and have longer 


webs. The great beautiful peacock Butterfly yields 
4 an 
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an inſtance of this kind. All theſe ſeveral ſorts of 
feelers are moveable at the root, and ſome of them lie 
down on the body, while others are carried upright, 
and others Fur bear them ſometimes upright, and at 
other times lay them down. Some Butterflies carry 
their feathered feelers like the ears of hares. Beſides 
their being moveable at the baſe, ſome can bend them 
more or leſs, and turn them every way, which is ow- 
ing to the great number of joints of which they conſiſt, 
Ass for the uſe. of theſe - feelers, it is very uncertain ; 
for ſome would haye them to guard ghe eyes, which 
cannot be the caſe, becauſe they are generally ſmalleſt 
at the root; others think they are deſigned to clear 
the eyes; and others again, that they ferve like the 
ſtaffs of blind people, to give them notice when they 
are going to ſtrike their heads againſt any object. But 
Reaumur 1magines that they are the organs of ſome ſenſe 
or other, and particularly of ſmelling; but this is no- 
thing but conjecture. Some of theſe feelers appear 
Ml like hollow tubes; others are of the conſiſtance of horn 
pk on the inſide, and ſome of theſe have even a kind of a 
| gloſs. In ſome they are brown, in others black, and 

- In others again they are yellow. 6 rl | 
The uſe of the trunk is better known than that of 
the feelers; for this is employed by many to ſuck out 
the juice of flowers. However this is not the caſe 
with all, for ſome have no ſenſible trunk, as for in- 
ſtance, the ſilk- worm. The trunk of Butterflies is 
ſeated exactly between the eyes, and when theſe inſects 
do not ſeek their nouriſhment, it is rolled up like a 
curl; each turn, as in watches, ſurrounding that 
Which goes before. Some are ſo ſhort. they form but 
one turn and a half, and others two turns. Thoſe of 
the middle ſize conſiſt of three turns and a half, while 
the longeſt form eight or ten turns. When it is rolled 
up, there is but one part of the circumference that 
is: to be ſeen. A Butterfly, when this trunk is made 
uſe of, flies round ſome flower, and ſettles thereon, 
or near it, for ſome moments, and then the trunk is 
thruſt out, either wholly or in part; after this it is thruſt 
quite out into the flower, to the very bottom of the 
cup, let it be never ſo deep. This being done ſeven 
| ; 05 
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or eight times, the Butterfly then paſſes to another 
flower. It hovers over thoſe that they find agreeable 
to their taſte in the manner of birds of prey. The 
ſubſtance of the trunk ſeems to be a kind of plate, 

more broad than thick, and of a ſabſtance-not unlike 
horn; it conſiſts of two equal parts, which are like 
each other in all reſpects. There is ſome variety in 
the colour of theſe trunks, for ſome of them are black, 
others reddiſh, or of a cheſtnut colour, others of the 
colour of fillemot, and others again of a bright yel- 


low. Some are covered with hair on their lower ſur- 


face, others are entirely without, and others have ſome 
on their ſides. The trunks likewiſe differ in their fi- 
gure and their inward ſtructure. The trunks in the 
ſhape of a cord are ſhorter and thicker than others, and 
have only a ſingle canal on the inſide. 2 
The corſlet is the fore part of the Butterfly, and is 
more ſolid than the reft, becauſe the fore wings are fix- 
ed thereon. It likewiſe ſupports all the motions, and 
is compoſed of ſeveral pieces of thick ſcales, fo firmly 
united together, that they have no manner of play- 
The legs are likewiſe placed on the corſlet, which are 
ſix in number in every kind; though ſome make uſe 
only of four, either for walking or ſtanding upon, 
the two fore legs not being deſigned for theſe purpoſes ; 
but the other four have each a foot, which terminates 
in hooks, Each foot is covered with hair, which 


makes it look like the end of the cord of a furred 


tippet. They often keep the two fore legs applied to 
their bodies, where the long hair conceals them fo 
much, that it is ſometimes difficult to know whether 
they have any ſuch legs or not, till the other four are 
pulled off, . | | 
The body is the hinder part of the Butterfly, and is 
compoſed of rings, of which the upper part at leaſt is 
evidently ſhelly or cartilaginous. The ſhape of which 
proceeds from the aſſemblage of theſe rings, which are 
of a kind of olive colour, and are more or leſs long in 
different Butterflies. Theſe rings are often concealed 


under long hairs or feathers; but beſides theſe hairs or 


feathers, they are covered with ſeales, like. thoſe of the 
wings. The upper circumference of the edge of each 


ring 
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ring that receives the edge of the following rins. ; 
moll rough, with , x" 1 f Fo: n 
The diurnal BUTTERELIES may be eaſily diſtin. 
guiſhed from the nocturnal or moths, eſpecially by the 
Rape of their feelers, as all thoſe that have clavated 
feelers are of the diurnal kind; for none that bear 
theſe are ever ſeen to flutter about a candle in the 
night time. There are alſo other feelers that may ſerve 
to diſtinguiſh the diurnal Butterflies, and ſuch are thoſe - 
of the —— kind; but thoſe that have feelers like 
rams horns, are generally thought not to belong to di. 
urnal Butterflies. Moths have alſo feelers of the re- 
maining kinds, that is a fourth, fifth, and ſixth; and 
the Moths which fly into houſes in the night time, and 
burn themſelves in candles, have always feelers of one 
of theſe three kinds. However, there are Butterflies 
with theſe ſort of feelers, that are ſeen flying in the 
day time in the woods; but Reaumur has obſerved 
theſe to be the males that were ſeeking after the fe- 
males, which ſat very quietly and ſtill upon the leaves 
of trees; therefore the beſt diſtindtion of a Moth is, 
that it is never ſeen flying from flower to flower in the 
day time. | 
The claſs of diurnal BUTTERFLIES is not near 
ſo numerous as the nocturnal or Moths. Reaumur has 
ſubdivided them. into four ſpecies : the firſt of which 
conſiſt of thoſe that have clavated feelers, and keep 
the plane of their wings perpendicular to that of poſi- 
tion, and whole lower wings are applied cloſe to the 
under part of the body; theſe likewiſe ſtand and walk 
with each of their fix legs. The white Butterfly, ſpot- 
ted with black, is an inſtance of this kind. | 
I he ſecond fpecies conſiſts of thoſe that have their 
wings perpendicular to the plane of poſition, and 
whole lower edges likewiſe only embrace the lower 
art of the body; but then they only ſettle upon four 
legs, for there are never more to be ſeen, either when 
they walk or are at reſt, They generally keep their 
fore legs folded up. Several kinks of the prickly Ca- 
. terpillars produce Butterflies of this claſs, and part: 
cularly the prickly Caterpillar of the nettle. Th 


— 
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The third claſs is compoſed of Butterflies that carry 
their wings erect, and have the fame ſort of feelers * 
25 the former; they make uſe of but four legs, like 
thoſe laſt mentioned ; but they have none that termi- 
nate like the ends of the cords of tippets ; for they are 
made like the other legs, but ſo very ſmall, they can 
hardly be ſeen. A Butterfly that is very common in 
the meadows and fields, towards the end of June, and 
all July, is of this claſs, There are very ſmall Butter- 
flies that reſemble the former, in the colour of their 
wings, and belong to the ſame claſs; as alſo other 
1 kinds, that have their wings ſpotted with black and 

4 white, in the ſhape of the ſquares of a cheſs-board. 
The fourth claſs likewiſe contains Butterflies that 
a have clavated feelers, and that hold their wings per- 
pendicular to the plane of poſition, but have the 
edges of the lower wings turned up, . ſo as to embrace 
and cover the u per part of the body, while all the reſt 
is naked. Beſides each lower wing has a long ap- 
pendage near the external end of the baſe, and a 
part, whoſe point reaches much beyond the reſt of 
the body. This part ſeems to form a tail, and there- 
fore this inſect is by ſome called the tailed Butterfly. 
However there are Butterflies that want theſe ap- 
pendages, and yet have their lower wings ſo bent, as 
to embrace the upper part of the body. They have 
oy real legs, and are generally ſeen towards the end of 
The fifth claſs conſiſts of thoſe which have clavated 
feelers, and fix true legs; but when they are at reſt, 
nerally keep their wings parallel to the plain of po- 
tion, or at leaſt never raiſe them high — for the. 
two upper wings to meet each other above the body. 
There 1s one Butterfly of this claſs, which proceeds 
from a ſmooth Caterpillar of marſh-mallows, , 
The BUTTERFLIES of the fixth claſs are cha- 
racterized by having clavated feelers, that increaſe 
in thickneſs from the root to the point. Theſe fly 
about almoſt continually in the day time, hovering 
over flowers, and thruſting in their trunks to ſuck out 
the juice. The noiſe that they make with their wings, 
the reaſon that ſome call them buzzing „ 
ut 
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12 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
but Beaumont! places them in the ſame claſs as fly But. 
terflies, becauſe their wings are not ſo entirely covered 
with meal, as to be quite opaque, for they are tran. 
parent, at leaſt in ſome places. e 
" BUTTERFLIES of the - ſeventh claſs, are thoſe 
with feelers like rams horns ; ſuch as the Butterfly that 
is very common in meadows, but flies little in the day 
time, and is uſually on the ſtocks of plants. Meriay 
would have it to be a Moth. Ray places it among the 
diurnal Butterflies, as well as Reaumur. He alſo makes 
another claſs of thoſe Butterflies, which have feelers 
like conical threads. | SV 
There are innumerable BUT'TERFLIES, the largeſt 
of which is, 1. The GREAT BUTTERFLY, being 
eight inches wide when the wings are extended, and four 
inches long from the head to the horns, which are re- 
markable at the end of the wings, It is variegated 
with yellow and black, the darkeſt places in the fe- 
male of the laſt colour, and all the reſt yellow, except 
the globous extremities of the internal wings, which 
are of a duſky-colour, and appear like ſo many ſaphires; 
and the eyes are of a gold colour, being remarkably 
large and roundiſh. . 
2. The BUTTERFLY, with black eyes and lung 
feelers, is nearly as large as the former, and is ya- 
riegated with red and black, except the: larger eyes, 
near the ends of the lower wings, which have a 
pupil of a flame-colour, and a ruddy ſemicircle near 
them. F 4.570 248 
3. The third kind is nearly of the ſame colour as 
the former, only the outward jags or appendages of 
the internal wings are of a blue colour like wood, as 
well as the three ſpinthers which are on their hollow 
part. EA LIN EF. oe | | | 
id 4. The queen of the BUTTERFLIES is ſo called 
by ſome, becauſe it has as it were four diamonds on 
the external wings, ſurrounded with-ſhining hyacinths, 
or at leaſt fancifu! people call them ſuch. They are 
very bright and ſhining, and ſeem to ſparkle ; by 
which marks this may be diftinguiſhed from every o- 
ther ſort. 6 — 1 
ene 5. The 
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r. The raday- headed BUT'FERFLY, with feet and 
ule of the ſame colour, and the eyes like hyaciniths, has 
a blackiſh-blue- back, and a yellowiſh belly. The 
wings near the. baſe are of a bright yellow, from 
whence they become more dull; but the outermoſt 
parts are of the colour of ruſty iron, or rather of a 
blackiſh- brown, marked with three yellow) ſpots. 
When the other ſides of the wings are viewed, the 
uppermoſt are of a faintiſh mixture of green and yel- 
low, marked with ſix or eight remarkable ſpots. 
The internal wings are of a graſs- green, and marked 
with two white ſpets; but the belly and face are 
yellowiſh; This inſect proceeds from a whitiſh Cater- 
pillar, marked with browniſh ſpines or prickles. 

6. The BUTTERFLY, <vith the upper wings blacksfp 
en the cutfide, has a dull reddiſh ſtripe, running ob- 
liquely through the middle part to the edge; their 
extremities have a border marked with milk-white 
ſpots, and the” very edges are a little jagged ; but on 
the inſide the border is of a finer and deeper colour, 
and near the root it is blueiſn. The lower wings are 
all over of a duſky- brown on the outſide, ' except a 
reddiſh ſtreak, ' ſpeckled with black on the borders, 
and there are four ſpots, two of which are double, 
variegated with divers colours; but within they are 
of a blackiſh purple-colour, changing at the extre- 
mities to a very dull red. The body is black, but 
the eyes, feelers, and feet, are all of a duſky browniſh 
colour. re | 1 754 

7. The black-boadied BUTTERFLY has two white 
ſpots between every joint of the back, and the wings 
are of a reddiſh yellow, marked with black ſpots, and 
others that are white, There is a border on the 
external or lower parts, a little' denticulated, and on 
the border itſelf there are twenty ſpots like ſtuds, of a 
em; See which are extremely bright and 

ming. * * l * ; e s [ : 

8. The BUTTERFLY, with an undulated bodf, has 
wings variegated with red, yellow, and brown ; 
but oy are not bright, though they are ſoft to the 
Dach. VIE 02754 o . | TIE a 
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9, The a- BUT TERELY-- has wing: 
which on the inner ſurface are ſomewhat of the colour 
of Indian galls; the eyes are of a jet- black, and the 
feelers full of Enots or joints. nd % 4850 29:1; 
n, The Slack - Bodies BUTTERELNY has: the 
Moulders covered with a ſort of yellow. down, - a; 
well 48 all the head, and the feelers are alſo yellowiſh 
as far as the head, near Which there is a blackiſh-red 
ſpot; Round the external part of the wings there i; 
.z border, that ſeems to be beſet with, pearls, at equal 
diſtances, but within they are ſpotted | with black. 
Ihe inner part of the lower wings is of a ſhining; green. 
iſh-Mhite, ſprinkled with ſpecks of a ſilver- colour. 
The ſpots that ſeem to be peanls/ on the autſide under. 
mneath look like ſilver, or at leaſt ſomewhat like it. 
11. The BUT'TERFLY, wi the external wing; 
ef a flame-colaur, marked abilh fix black ſpots, has the root 
of the undermoſtiof a ſirey-xed colour, which higher 
becomes paler. The body as rough, with a browniſh 
2 of hairs, and the feelers and feet are of the ſame 
GABE 29RD 0 S141 Sop 30/1610 
12. The BUTTERFLY, with, avings of a blood-red 
colour, marked. avith black ſpots, and rays or thread, 
that fhine like gold round the edges, has a body of a black- 
iſh-purple, and the eyes of a gold colour; but the 
feet and ſeelers are blackiſtnmn. 
13. The BUTTERFLV, , with a. Hlael bod, and 
ange, with points on the edges, have them adorned, with 
a ſort of golden ſtuds, that are black in the middle. 
The eyes are ſmall, as black as pitch, and ſet in a 
head that ſeems to be gilded with gold; but the feelers 
are ann white and black, and are elavated at 
the end. Y * 7 4 | 177 An ART © 
14. The BUTTERFLY, with:a whitiſb-black boy 
beet with hairs, has black eyes, with a whiteiſn pupil. 
About the eyes there is a ſmooth circle, almoſt of 2 
ſnow-white colour; but the feelers are like thoſe of 
the former, and the outer ſurface of the wings is of! 
. lame-colour, marked with ,gold-coloured.lnes, and 
there are dentated black lines on the border. To- 
wards the extremities there are three large ſilver-co- 
loured ſpots, placed almoſt in a triangle. The 


FONTS. dsf 
ternal ſurface ſeems to be adorned with ſeveral golden 
ſcales and ſtuds, placed one upon another, like the 
guttered tiles of the roof of a houſe. At the extremi- 
ties of the wings there is alſo a golden line, inſomuch 
that they make an appearance ſome what like thoſe of 
a peacock. e and feet are a little blackiſh, 
and the trunk or fnout conſiſts of a ſpiral Tine, or 
firing... 281 W8. A TH: 50 WL 
1 The BUTTERFLV, avith a blueiſh body above, 
and aſp-coloured below,” has wings that terminate in 
ſpines, having the edges almoſt like thoſe of Batts, and 
they are marked without with duſky lines, that interſe& 
each other, but within there are fix blackiſh ſtuds. The 
trunk or ſnout of this alſo conſiſts of a ſpiral thread, 
that curls ike the tendril of a vin. 

16. The BUTTERFLY, with a yellowih red back, 
has the upper ſarface of the external wings of a 
darkiſh green, marked with whitiſh and yellowiſh 
ſpots and ſpaces ; the internal wings are entirely red, 
only they are marked with ten black ſpots: The 
belly is adorned with eight ſhining yellow ſcales, and 
the tail is like a grain of barley. The ſhoulders are 
hairy, and have a-ſpot like a half-moon on the lower = 
ws] the eyes are reddiſh, with a ſilver- coloured 8 

upil. pM! = | F — | 
f The jellow' and orange-winged BUTTERFLY has a 
but a little down on the wings, for they appear tranſ- 1 
parent on the yellow parts; the body is of a duſky 
colour underneath, and browner above; the ground 
of the upper wings is yellow and orange, mixed to- 
pether in ſhades, and the under wings are orange. 
They are all variegated, ſpotted, and bordered with 
black, and the under ſides of the wings have white 
ſpots round their borders. It was brought from the 
Meſt-Indies. * RAT, PM. 

The Slact BUTTERFLY has the body and ground- 
work of the wings of a very black velvet colour on the 


per ſides; but beneath the back it is more ruſty. 
nd The late Mr. Zdwards had two of theſe, the biggeſt | 
0 


of which had a large irregular white ſpot on each of 
the upper wings, and on the under wings were ſeven 

in. fine red longith ſpots on each, beſides fix little red half. 
nal | P's moon 
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106 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
moons between the; points of the ſcalloping of the 
Wings, and there were alſo four white ſpots on the body, 
Ihe leſſer Butterfly had a cloud of broken ſpots, of ; 
yellowiſh colour, on the 5 
ipots on the lower, much 
terfly; but the ſmall half: moons between the {calloy, 
were white. They were brought from the - Indies 
The yellow BUTTERFLY has a reddiſh head, and 
a duſky body, with wings of a bright yellow, irre. 


body and wings are wholly yellow). It was brought 
from China. yr le t 


from China, and has the upper fide of the wings of 2 
black duſ y colour, with cream- coloured oblique bar 
are of a ſine blue, which runs a little into the black 

the under 


tle faint r. Feen an GG 
The ATLAS, fo called by the Dxteh, is a Butterfly 


beneath of a fine blue, but above they are ſtriped 
with blue and white, mixed with brown. On the 


The all. A TLAs is another beautiful Butterfly of Wl bac 
Surinam, the under part of whoſe upper wings are of . 
a fine bright oker colour, and the other pair of a fine 
blue. The under part of the body is ſtreaked with colo 


eyes, and dun feelers, ' The internal wings are each 


- within they are of the colour of faded graſs, — 
11 | wi 


er wings, and longiſh red 
thoſe of the larger But. 


E 


ularly bordered with black; the under ſide of the 


The litile black and aubite BUTTERFLY was brought ges 


acroſs them. The head and beginning of the body — 


are of a bright red, but the remainder, and the tail, * 


of the longer wings, where they join to the body; 
de is coloured, and marked in the ſame 
manner as the upper, except that the colours are a lit. hi 


of Surinam, and has the hinder part of the wings lhie 


outſide of the wings there are three circles or ſpots, 


- which are black, yellow, and brown, and. ſeem to ve 
be enamelled. It proceeds from a large red Cater- 


ullar, * 55 99 Tr jay 


yellow, brown, white, and black. It proceeds from 
A brown Caterpillar, that feeds upon the leaves of the 
Deine dl hnrtt 16 ent a6 titty be 

_ 1he BUTTERFLIES of a middle ſiae, are, 
1. That with, a paliſh yellow body, with yellowil 8 par 


marked with a deep yellow ſpot on the outſide, but 
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brown ſpot..; The back is of a! blackiſh * and 


the belly rye ares 'It Wesen from a ere eo of 


a ſhining; gold colour. - 

2. The 50 TT ERFEI v, with r in- 
clning 10 black on the ſurface, and mar led bene and * 
cuith duſty Hot, has a body of the ſame colour, and 
the wings are ſerrated on their upper edges, with a 
ſort of arp prickles. In dirt it makes a very diſ- 
mal appearance. 141 it: 

z. The BUTTERFLY, with a duty boty; und black 
yer, has blackiſh: feelers, and the wings are thorny | 
on the edges; but the outer wings are of a palith yel- 

low, 2 with three black ſpbts or ſpaces; the in- 
tal wings near the root are of 3 duſky. colours. but 
pale 1 in the middle, and merger Abends W cond with - 
whitiſh Iine. enn 

4. The BUTTERFLY, avith a Lak Body, 3 

whitiſh belly, fuce, and breaſt, has feelers of a blackiſn 


yellow, and four blackiſh wings . 
which terminate in points of a ſhining reddiſh colour. : 
When it ſits upon flowers, and lifts up its wings, the 


firſt pair ſeem to be 3 with an elegant yellow 
ſhield, whoſe center is pale, and the boſs as black as” 
pitch, with the outer circle of a ci:ron-colour. 

5. The Lvid-bodied BUTTERPLY has feelers of F 
the ſame colour, and firey red eyes; Hut the ſhoulders 


ae pale and rough, with a {.xt of hair or 27 and 


the head and wings are pale. 


6. The /andy-winged BUTTERFLY has Mack! 


back, and a browniſſi belly, with black eyes that have 
whitiſh pupils. The feelers are as black as a crow, 
and the upper ſurface af the wings:are of a dull weaſel : 


colour, {} 


7. The. BUTTERFLY, "with a black ſhining bady, 


has wings like the ſtone called the pyrites, that is, the 


inſide of it, and their borders are ſprinkled withiblack 
(pots. The feelers are ſpeckled with white, and the 


parkling "golden —_ are Sg in a ur % 


forehead. If 


3. The BUTT ERFLY, word 4 a black ; fining body, 
and feelers of a reddiſh yellow colour, has wings that ſeem 
to be embroidered; being variegated with ſeveral co- 


Fg lours, 
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and) Prominent black. eyes, Has the external: ce varie. 
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lours, amt ſpots of different ſhapes; but. they are not 


very bright; tho! they tte oa agreeable enough. 
9. Te f BUTTERFLY, 0 7 2 duſty" * white boch, 


gated with \duſky yellow ſpots, and their back part i, 


painted with a ſort. of a black ſhield, in the middle of 


which there is a ſpot as white as vo The internal 
wings have four of theſe ſhields, wi a z yellowiſh cir. 
cle, of which the middle two are plain, but thoſe on 
the ſides ſmalł and dull. Their inlld ides are of a ſmoaky 
colour; and ſeem to be compoſed of fix Plates, art 
cially joined together.... 

10. The BUTTERFLY, with a redtifÞ-yellies * 


anda milk-white head, has wings variegated with 6118 


dulky, and black ſpots. The ſides are of a reddiſh- 
yellow colour, and there are nine or ten black on 


between the joints of the body. 100 507 


111 The: BUTTERFLY; APV # hind brown Bach, 
and flame-coloured <oings, has a broad, and, as it weie, 
a feathered tail, and narrower wings than other But- 
terſlies ; the noſe is crooked, like the beak of an Ea- 
gle, and the belly is of a hoary colour. The feelers 
ate ſtreng, large, and of the ſame colour with the 
wings, and the eyes are 1 and black, only 
the pupil is white. 

12. The BU'FTERFLY, with! an aft-colourtd Body, 
with: 6 'black' tail, is of the fame ſhape with the 
former, but the black back has a ſilver caſt, and the 
long wings are of a duſky colour, ſpotted with black. 
The lower wings are of a dull yellowiſh colour. Both 
theſe are extremely ſwift in flying, and more ſo than 
72 other inſect of this kind, except that which 

cllows. 


13. The BUTTERFLY, with white wings,-marked 


_ with fue or fer ducky /potr, has the middle of the back, 


which is yellow, marked with a ſpot as blaek as jet, 
and on each fide there are two dow ny tubereles. The 
rump is covered with a ſort of blackiſ down, and the 


ſhoulders are of a yellowiſh =o —_— . It flies more 
wary that Wy bind. = ö 
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Ot. che all BUTTERELIES there are, 


1. That wih : blackiſh body, and branched' feelers, 
which has the internal wings of a deep red, and 
the external of a bright d Faire with red 
and black)? 4 © 

2. The BUTTERFLY, Ny bar duxky body; 
has three purple feet on ench fide, and a curled * Hb 
The baſe: of the wings is of a ſilver colour, which 
turns to a bluei A the other parts; and the 

upper are adorned with two whitiſn black ſtuds. 
There are four ſmall feelers on the head, a tuo 
others that are very long. 

3. The BUTTERF Y, anche fall) of Dns . 
coloured like a Peacocſ 's tail, makes a very beautiful ap- 
pearance, eſpecially when beheld in the ſun. It may. 
eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from all other Butterflies, by the 
beautiful-yariegations and colours of the wings. 

4. The BUTTERFLN, ai A bady wariegated <vith 
duiy and aubite ſtreals, nas a greeniſh · blue ſhining 
head, and coal- black eyes, with exceeding white 
pupils. When it is flying, the wings ſeem to be of 
a dull purple- colour, mixed with a lively blue; but 
the inſides are adorned with eyes, which are not very 
beautiful. 


5. The BUTTERFLY, uind a grey body, has the 


upper wings of a-brightiſh green at the roots, and in the 
middle of a yellowiſh grey ;: but che lower wings are 
of a blackiſh green at the root, and the other parts 
white; their — — are variegated with an unpleaſant 
green, and the eyes are blackiſh, as well as 'the head 
and feelers. 


6. The Afporeoloured BUTTERFLY, with: bunched | 


ſhoulders, has a body full of joints, with narrow wings 


of a dark-grey colour, variegated with blood - red ſpots, 


but the feet, head, and feelers, are of the ſame Wer 
with the body. 

7. The BUTTERELY, with faint Jud? wu odors 
variegated. with dusky and green ſpots,, has exceeding 
bone eyes, but every; where elſe it is of a yellowiſh 
colour. 

- 8, This ſort has all the wings reſembling ſea-ſhells, 


that are as with * and brown, and arg 
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are rounded at the extremities; but in the middle 


there are ſeveral irregular lines that meet each other. 
For a more extenſi ve account of Butterflies, % Ca. 
terpillars. L "y 320¹8 , Ma bo {. 36S LICE $F, FO o 
Ihe nofurnal BUTTERFLIES or MOTHS, a, 
has been before obſerved, are much more numerous 
than the diurnal, and generally fly in the night, or at 
leaſt when night is coming on. Neaumur divides them 
into ſeven claſſes, each of which contains ſeveral differ. 
ent ſpecies. Many of this kind have no trunk; and 
indeed ſome have no occ-.fion for any, for they never 
eat during the ſhort time they have to live. Among 
thoſe that have trunks; ſome have them {> extremely 
ſmall, that they are hardly viſ ble, and therefore they 
are placed among thoſe that really have none. 
In the firſt clafs of MOTHS are thoſe that have a 
fo:t of priſmatic feelers, which are of an equal diame- 
ter from the root to the end, and make, as it were, a 
curvilinear triangle. All this claſs have trunks. There 


are Moths in this claſs, that may be called dib nes, and 
many of the fineſt and largeſt of theſe inſects belong 


thereto. The moth which proceeds from a Caterpillar, 
that feeds upon ſpurge, belongs to this claſs. The 
length and ſhape of their trunks ſerve to diſtinguiſh 
the ſpecies of this kind of Mothks. 
MOTHS, of the ſecond claſs, have feelers conſiſt. 
ing of conic threads, or rather thoſe, that, from the 
root to the extremities, decreaſe inſenſibly in their dia. 
meter, and terminate in a pretty fine point. Theſe, 
as well as the former, are provided with a trunk. 
MOT Hs of the third claſs have the ſame feelers 
as the former, but they are without a trunk. 
The characteriſtic of the fourth claſs, is to have 
Feelers with beards, as well as a trunk,  ' - 
MOTHS,'of the fifth claſs, have feelers with beards, 
but no trunk. Theſe five claſſes are characterized by 
their feelers and trunks, and the ſpecies are diſtinguiſh- 
ed from each other by the carriage of their wings. 
Reaumur divides them into ten different ſorts.. 
Tue fixth claſs comprehends thoſe whoſe females 
have ſcarce any viſible wings. Among theſe are the 
Moths that have tufts near the head in tlie _ of 
uy * 7 celers, 


. 
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ſeelers. The Cater illars that Reaumur calls Surveyors, 


fupply a great number of females of this claſs, , Theſe, 


- 
" 


as he obſerves, are better characterized than the for- 


mer, becauſe they have wings that ſomewhat reſemble 
thoſe of Birds; for they ſeem to be compoſed of real 
feathers. © They are all very little; but the ſrg are 
of their wings has cauſed Reaumur to think they de- 
ſerve to be regarded. One of their charadtefiſtics 1s 


tdeit having feelers like cqnic threads. They do not 
ſy in the day time, though the metamorphoſis of the. 
Caterpillar proceeds in the, ſame manner às thoſe of 


diurnal Butterflies. There are three f eties of theſe, 
which may be readily diſtinguiſhed from each other; 


for the firlt are extremely White, and commonly ſettle 


upon fix legs, of which the hinder pair are longer than 
thoſe before. The ſecond. ſpecies of featherec Moths 


is browniſh, .inclining to the colour of bright wood ; 

they generally ſettle on the four legs mat ate placed 
ch are much the, 

ſides, and ſometimes un- 


forwards, and hold the laſt pair, w 
longeſt, ſametimes near the 
der the body, where they forn Tt of tail, 
croſſing each other behind. The third kind of fea- 


J 


thered Moths keep their wings always diſplayed, and. 


theſe are always very ſmall. They are of à brown co- 


Jour, which is ſometimes lighter, and ſometimes deep- 


er, mixed with ſmall, pots. This brown however has. 
a pion caſt, andeach of the.upper wings is compoſed 
of eight feathers ; each of 04277 „„ eee 

With regard to the colouts of Butterflies, there are 
ſome that have their wing 40 5 


orders that have pair of wings of a different colour 


1 


ſom the other pair. The colours, on the upper part of 


% 4a 
* „ 


fie fame Wing, are alſo often different from thoſe be- 


low. The wings of ſome. are almoſt of the fame e 
lour, without the leaſt mixture; While others ſeem to 
be compolet{ of more than one, Some have a border” 
of a different colour from the reſt, and-others have a 
ſew ſpots different from the colour of the ground. 
Some have ſpots that are round, and-eompoſed'of dif. 
ferent colours, clouded and diſpoſed in different cir- 
cakr ſtreaks, that haye the ſame centre, and imitate 
Ls f, e 


F 5 


form a ſort of tail, after. 


f the ſane Colour, and 
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ſpots of different colours, which are undulated in ſome, 
„and radiated in others, Some have their wings as it 
were kinctured with gold and filver, ſometimes with 
great profuſion and beanty 5 ſome loot like mother of 
peut or have ſpots of the ſame ; and others again 
ave ſpaces in their wings that are almoſt tranſparent, 
in ſhort, there is ſcarce any conceivable variety that is 
not to be found in the colour and ſhape of their wings, 
There are male and female Butterflies of every kind or 
5 ſpecies, Which may be readily diſtinguiſhed from each 
other; for, as among other inſects, the females are 
þ larger and thicker than the males, The bodies of the 
nale are more ſmall and ſlender, and that of the fe. 
males more thick and round. The back part of the 
firſt is more pointed than the others; however, this 
difference, in the diurnal Butterflies, is not ſo conſi- 
derable as in Moths ; for the females of ſome of theſe 
| W as long again. as the males, and thicker in 
| by The tte of a great number of Moths ſeem to 
| | have aſſumed that form for no other reaſon, but to fe- 
. eundate their eggs, and to lay them: this. is all fi 
that paſſes during the ſhort time of their lives; for as al 
ſoon as they depolite their eggs they die, without n 
taking any nouriſhment, or ſecking for any, Of this 0 
Kind are the My that proceeds from filk worms. li 
As for the male Butterflies, they are very lively and Ml ot 
active, when they proceed from their aurelias; for Wi < 
_ they immediately fly about every. where, as it were W 
in les rch of the females. Of this fort "are the But- of 
rerfl es that are ſeen lying. in the woods in ſwarms, in Wl © 


— 


= 
"I. — 


Þ the open day, though they Have all the other charac- WW © 
\F tetiſtics of Moths. "Their females ſeem to be as flug- Wi P: 
3 eee, AOANEs 60 WEE WE Vat, Jl: 3s Nb 
5 Active,. 1 hey: make no ule of heir n they bu 
| are large; for they are always at reſt, and Wait for the th 
4  cemmg of the males. Fe 'Che male does not ſettle upon c 
the female, but places his body by the fide of hers, Wl d 
1 and thcugh he is not ſo long, they cauſe however their lo 
} hinder parts to meet, inſomuch that the head of the W 
| male is generally about the middle of the body, of the 


= female. The male is generally of the right fide, * le 


* 


sere wp 

end of one of his wings cogers the end, or part of 

en end of the wing of the female, by means of which 
diſpoſition, their coupling is performed in obſcurity. 
It continues for half an hour, and ſometimes an hour 35 
and the female begins laying her eggs as ſoon as this 
is nnn eee N06 2 | | Fi 
The females of theſe Butterflies, and thoſe of 
many other-kinds, as was juſt obſerved, make no uſe, 
of their wings for flying; and the Moths of filk 
worms, as well male as female, do the ſame; but 
their wings are not ſo large as the former. During 
the coupling of ſome Butterflies, the body of the 
male makes an angle with that of the female, which 
is ſometimes. acute, ſometimes obtuſe, and ſometimes. 
right; but other Butterflies perform this in the ſame 
manner as moſt quadrupedes. eee en 
The eggs of the female Butterflies are diſpoſed 
like. a bed of chaplets, and the veſſels. that contain 
them are called, by Ma/pighy, the trunks; and branches 
of the ovary, in which the eggs are formed, and here 
they increaſe. Each trunk, ſays he, contains above 
ſixty- four; ſo that every ſilk- worm lays e ee 
and forty eggs, or upwards. The egg reat 
— Futters are of the ſame — as thoſe | 
of Birds, though ſome are exactly round, others 
like flatted ſpheres, and others again in the ſhape 
of caſks; des many other different forms. The 
colour of the eggs newly laid are whitiſh, or of a 
wiutiſh yellow, and ſome of them ſhine like mother 
of pearl. But there are a great many other colours, 
as different ſorts of blues, greens, and reds. The 
covering of the eggs, though ſolid, is thin and tranſ- 
parent, and in proportion as the Caterpillar grow 3 
within the egg, the colours change, and are diſt i- 
buted differently; only there are ſome that have a 
thicker covering, and theſe generally keep the ſame 
colour. Each egg contains only one Caterpillar; and 


theſe 2 are depoſited upon plants and trees, whoſe 


leaves are proper for the nouriſhment of the Caterpillars 
All the es of Butterflies are attached to the 
15 


leaves by a fort” of ſize or glew, and there is, one 
to | F 6 {ort 
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ſort well known to gardeners,” wherein this is very 
viſible, and is often ſeen on the ſnoots of apple, pear, 
and plumb trees. Theſe eggs are placed in the form 
of bracelets, conſiſting from two hundred to three 
hundred and fifty in each, and generally ſurround the 
ſhoot like a ring upon a finger. Some Butterflies 
ſecure their eggs from the injuries of the air, by co- 
vering them with a ſort of hair on all ſides, in ſuch 
manner, that the eggs are not viſible through them. 


Some of theſe neſts are red, and others of a coffee. 


colour; and when the covering is taken off, the round 
eggs will appear, that ſhine like mother of pearl. 
Many Moths, and ſome Butterflies, make their neſts 
in this manner, and particularly thoſe of oak-buds, 
or more properly the eggs, which produce Caterpillars 
_ feed thereon. We ſhall now proceed to parti- 
cus, | | 

As the SILK "WORM produces a fort of Moth, it 
will not be improper in this place to give an account 
of that curious inſect. There are two methods of 

n ve up; for they may be left to grow / and 
run at liberty on the mulberry- trees, from which they 
receive their nouriſiment; or they may be kept in 
a place built for that purpoſe, feeding them every 
day with freſh leaves. The firſt method is uſed in 

China, Tonquin, and other hot countries; the latter in 
Italy and France. The Silk Worm proceeds from the 
egg laid by a Moth, which chuſes proper places on a 
mulberry- tree to lay in, to which they fix their eggs 

with a kind of glew, that moſt kind of inſects are 

provided with for occaſions. Theſe: eggs con- 
tinue during the autumn and the winter, in the ſame 
places where they were laid; and the manner, in 
which they are ſituated and fixed to the tree, keeps 
them out of the power of the hardeſt froſt, though it 
ſnould kill the mulberry- tree itſelt. 

T be inſect never proceeds from the egg till nature 
has provided its nouriſhment, that is, till the leaves 
begin to proceed out of their buds. When theſe ap- 
pear, the Worms pierce the ſhells, and crawl upon 
the leaves, becoming larger by little and little, and 

after {me months they lay upon the tree ſmall bundles 


- 


of 
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of ſilk, which appear like ſo many golden apples, 
painted on a ſine green ground. This method of 
breeding them is certainly the beſt for their health, 
and creates the leaſt trouble; but the changes of the 
weather in our climates renders it ſubject to many, in- 


conveniencies, which have no remedy. It is true, 


that by the aſſiſtance of nets, or otherwiſe, they may 
be preſerved from the inſults of birds; but the ſevere. 
cold weather, which often ſucceeds the firſt heats, as 
well as the rain and high winds, wil deſtroy them 


all; and therefore thoſe that are willing to breed them 


here, muſt place them in a warm ſhelter, proper for 
that Tee wm nod eo even raved 

They commonly chuſe a room placed to the ſouth, : 
that the ſun may ſhinet through the windows that are 
well glazed, ſo as not to admit the leaſt air. The, 
walls muſt likewiſe be very well built, and the planks, 
of the-floors exceeding cloſe, ſo as to admit neither 
mice nor birds, nor even ſo much as an inſect. In the 
middle there ſhould be four pillars erected, or four 
wooden poſts, ſo placed, as to form a pretty large ſquare. 
Between theſe. there muſt be different ſtories, made 


with oficr hurdles; and under each hurdle there muſt 


be a floor, with an upright border all round. Theſe 


hurdles and floors muſt hang upon pullies, ſo as to be 


placed or taken down at pleaſure. 


: 
U 1 


When the worms are hatched, ſome tender mul- 


berry leaves muſt be provided, and placed in the cloth 


or paper in the box in which the eggs were laid, and 
which are large enough to hold a great number. 
When they have acquired ſome ſtrength, they muſt 


be diſtributed on beds of leaves, in the different ſtories 
of the ſquare in the middle of the room, round which 
a perſon may freely paſs on every ſide. They will 
fix themſelves to the leaves, and afterwards to the 
ſticks of the hurdles, when the leaves are; devoured, 


They have then a thread, by which they can ſuſpend . 


themſelves on occaſion, to prevent any ſhock by a 
fall. Care muſt be taken that freſn leaves be brought 
every morning, which muſt be rſtrewed very gently 
and equally ; and, then the Silk Worms will forſake 
the remainder of the old leawes, which muſt * : 
[ | uy 
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115 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
fully. taken away, without any worms upon them, 
Every thing muſt be kept very clean, for nothing 
hurts theſe inſects ſo much as moiſture and unclean- 
lineſs. For this reaſon, leaves muſt be gathered when 
the weather is dry, and they muſt be kept in a dry 
— >, to avoid being troubled with drying the leaves 
y the fire, or making all the Silk Worms faſt, which 
will do a great deal of damage in a little time; for as 
theſe ſmall animals have but a ſhort time to live, 
they make uſe of every moment, and feed almoſt 
cContinually to the laſt metamorphoſis, after which they 
live for ſome time without eating. When the mul- 
berry leaves fail, they may be ſupplied with thoſe of 
lettuce; but they will not reliſh the change of food 
very well, for which reaſon the ſilk will not be ſo 
good, and there will be a rupture in the thread, where 
the diet began to alte. 1 Nong; 
Hewever, they muſt not live entirely without air; 
for it muſt be let into the middle of the room on a 
ſunſkiny day, and the floors muſt be kept quite clean, as 
well as the whole room; for theſe things, being well 
done, contribute greatly to their health and encreaſe. 
The worm, ' after it proceeds from the egg, is ex- 
tremely ſmall, and of a black colour; but the head 
is of a more ſhining black than the reſt of the body. 
Some days after they begin to turn whitiſh, or of an 


aſh- coloured ; àſterwards its garment begins to 
be dirty, banc ſtiff, and then the — 
it: of, and appears cloathed a-new. It then becomes 
large and much whiter,” though. it has a greeniſfi caſt. 
After ſome days, which are more or leſs, according 


to the different heat of the (climate, or according to 
the quality of the nouriſhment, it leaves off eating, 
and ſeems to ſleep for the ſpace of two days; then it 
begins to ſtir, and puts itſelf into violent motions, 
becoming al moſt red as it were by the efforts it makes. 
Its ſæin becomes Wrinkled, and falls of in plaits, and 
tkus it gets rid of it a ſecond time, and throws it on 


one ſide with its feet. All theſe changes are made in 
three weeks or a month's time, and now it begins to 


feed again; but appears like à quite different animal, 
in head, colou and ſhape. /- WIG” tas, At Eo | 
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| In 2 few days time, it ſeems to fall afl 
and when it awakes, it again changes its c 1 ing. 
It then continues feeding again for ſome time; but 


ſeeming at length to be weary of the world and its 
pleaſures, it forſakes its food and company, and oo 


pares a retreat for itſelf, building it with its own filken 


threads ; that is, it weaves a ſmall cell, of a very fine 
kracture, and extraordinary beaut7. 

The SILK WORM has under its mouth two holes, 
from which proceeds a ſort of gum ; and theſe it makes 
uſe of as it were for diſtaffs, which continually ſupply 
matter with which it ſpins the 1 It fixes. this gum- 
my ſubſtance upon any thin pleaſure, *which 
comes out at two drops at a ti then it draws 
its head back, inſomuch that it bbs two threads at 
the ſame time; for the gum immediately loſes its 
fluidity, and acquires a proper conſiſtance to fi 
and wrap up the worm in due time. Then it nnites 
both the threads of filk, ſticking them to each other 
with its two fore feet ; and to fix it now to one place, 
then to another, it makes uſe of a ſort of fingers that 
the fore feet are provided with ; and thus it continues 
till there is enough ſpun for i its habitation, which is 
placed in the moſt. regular order; only on the inſide 
there is a ſort of down, which conſiſts of thoſe parts 
of the filken threads, that did not come to perfection. 
In this lodging the inſect becomes a nymph, or a fort 
of cod, without head, oh or any other diſtinct part, 


| only there are ſeveral rings, which decreaſe towards 


their extremities, and Whic. have ſome motion when 
they” are preſſed. 

This Nymph contains thi body of the Moth; that 
is, the Wings, the feet, the eyes, the feelers, and 
every thing elſe, which however cannot be diſtinguiſhed 
fond each other while it continues in that ſtate; but 
in fifteen” days time th are all diftin& from each 

ther, © However, to fitk, they take care 


to kill the wortn, by Hoot. it to the ſun before 


the Moth comes to perfection; then ney take away 
the down, and throw the cods' of the ſilk into He 
water, and fiir it with a fort of rod, to take off the 


leads or beginnings" of the filk; then they put it 


through 
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118 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
through {mall rings, to ſtop the cod from proceeding 
farther, when they fix the ſilk to wind it off, They 
generally, take eight of the ſilken, threads together, 
more or leſs, according as they would have the ſilk 
more or leſs ſtrong. During this the cods are kept 
under water, till after the ſilk is wound off. However, 
they do not take off all, for the latter parts grow 
weak, and are of a bad colour. As to the length 
of the ſilk thus taken off, it has been found to have 
been nine hundred twenty - four feet, on one, and nine 
hundred and thirty on another; ape yet one of - theſe, 
though of ſo great a length, weigh 1 but two grains 
/ ² m Har pro ggtng 
- Aﬀeter what has been ſaid, it will be worth while to 
take a view of the. inteſtines of this animal, whoſe 
body conſiſts of ſeveral rings, each of which has an 
elaſticity or ſpring. It has alſo hooks to fix itſelf in 
any commodious place, befides a ſkull, to defend the 
ſubſtance of the brain, from whence. proceeds the 
ſpinal marrow that runs along the back of the Worm, 
from one end to the other. In the mouth they have 
two rows of teeth, which move to the right and left, 
and not upwards and downwards, as in other animals. 
The beating of the heart may be felt very diſtinctly, 
for which reaſon, we may conclude it is deſigned to 
circulate the fluids through the body. From the head 
to the tail there runs a kind of ſmall cord or nerve, 
which may be called the ſpine, becauſe it conſiſts of 
knots, and contains a ſubſtance like that of the brain. 
This ſpine being placed in the middle. of the body, 
throu on its length, ſupports che heart and the lungs, 
The heart is a pipe which runs the length of the 
Worm, which conſiſts of ſeveral cells, if they may 
be ſo called, which are wide in the middle, and nar- 
row when they unite again. The lungs. are a double 
chain, which is extended on, both ſides, and is, com- 


poſed of ſeveral rings, which anſwer, tq the holes or, 


ares on, the onthice of thc body, of this Worm: l 
winden theſe holes that the air enters into the lungs, 
and afliſts, by its dilation and ſpring, the ciiculation 
of the chyle, or the fluid which nouriſhes the Worm. 
If a Liyile,oul be Put on the Head, the back, or the 


belly 
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belly of this inſect, it will not kill it; but if it be 

on the ſides, it will ſtop up the pores that 
open to the lungs, through which: the air enters; and 
then the Worm will fallãmmediately into convulſions, 
and expire, unleſs the oil be inſtantly wiped off. 
Between the heart and the lungs are the ſtomach and 
guts, which are ſurrounded with almoſt innumerable 
turnings and windings, and a ſmall long bag, which 
contains a ſort. of gum. of the colour of. ee 


and this ãs the matter of which it makes the fil 
The male and female Moths; which ꝓroceeil from 
the Silk Worm, differ ſrom each other an ſeveral 


reſpects; for the male is more lively, though: not ſo: 
large as the female, which may perhaps be owing 
to this latter's being full of a great number of eggs, 


which ſhe lays in a tew days time, and are of a ſtraw: 
colour; but, at the approach of ſpring, they become 


blueiſh, and at length of a greyiſſi aſſi- colour. The 


ſeelers of the females are clavated, and of the others 
ſerrated; but their bodies are /whitiſh, and nearly of 


the ſame ſhape, only the hinder part of that of the 
female is a great deal thicker. The external wings 


of both are marked with two yellowiſnh tranſverſe lines, 
one of which is near the body, and the other towards 
the extremities. The hinder part of the body is divi- 
ded into ſeveral rings, and they both have large pro- 


ninent eyes, which are blackiſh. _ Thus much for the 
Silk Worm. 10 £44421 * a, „ nel 


| To BOIL VIDE COD 4 1I% 3 renn 
The large MOT Hs have bellies of the colour of 


ſand, as well as the inner ſides of the wings; their 
eyes are blue, their heads livid, and between their 
eyes there are two duſy feelers; marked with tranſ- 


rerſe ſpiral lines, much like a rope. On the ſhoul- 


ders there is a ſort of a ſcapulary, of a ſandy colour, at 


the end of which there are two black ſpots; which 


run acroſs each other, and may more properly be ſaid 
to be one. + The back is blue, and the two external 
wings very large, and variegated with white ſpots; 
the undermoſt wings are leſs, of the colour of honey, 
and marked with duſky ſtreaks and large ſpots. The 
thigbs and legs are large, of a dark colour, and are 
furniſned with two black forked claws. It makes a 

| great 
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120 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
great noiſe when it flies, and is fo little able to diſtin- 
guich objects, that it will fly againſt ſhining rotten 
Wood, and other things of that kine. 
The ſecond MOI H of the larger kind, though 
not quite ſo big as the former, is more beautifully 

variegated with colours, Which are of the brighteſt 

ſort, inſomuch that ſome call it the - queen! of the 
Moths, as the former is ſaid to be the king. Some 
Bae reſem blech its colour to pearls, jewels; and the 
like, the goinits:baing fo extremely bright. The body is 
coveted:overwithiar{ort.of a down; not unlike: the fur 
a mantinz»orratherpof: an ermine. The head is 
ſmall, the eyes large and prominent, and the feelers 
are like two feathers; of the colour of box · wood. 

The four wings are large, and painted with eyes, 
not unlike thoſe of a peacock's tail, for they conſiſt of 

varicus colours; but that which may be called the 
pupil is black, thonghi the other parts: of it are tinctured 
with circles and ſemicircles of: white, black, yellow, 
and flame colours. Phe extemal wings) are whitiſh 
from the roots to the edges, only they ara marked 
with black veins and ſpecks; The undermoſt wings 
are of a duſſe colour, and have only one eye each, 
like thaſe of the upper; but: they are adorned with 
three borders, the firſt of which is plain, the middle 
one dentated, and they are bothoof a: flame-colour ; 
the outermoſt is whitiſh, and appears as if it were 
ſewed on. The legs and thighs are very ſtrong and 

Hairy, and of the ſame colour as the reſt of the body; 

in ſhort, it is ſo beautiful, that no words are ſufficient 

Ihe third ſort has a large hairy body, of a blackiſh 
colour, and each wing is adorned with an eye, of 
which the pupil is black, ſurrounded! with a duſky 
circle, to which a white ſemicircle is joined. The 

wings are variegated with ſeveral.” marks of a violet- 0 

colour, and the outer borders of the wings are of an a 

aſh- colour, like that of an eagle. The head is very | 

ſhort and ſmall, and the eyes placed on each fide ar: o 

black, only they have a white pupil; between theſe a 
are two ſhort ſlender feelers, of a duſky colour. It e: 

proceeds from a hairy Caterpillar. — a 
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usb ſort has a N head, of a duſky colour, 
with two ſtrait blackiſh feelers. The neck is adorned | 
with a red ſpot, the breaft is hairy, ſquare, and brown ; 
and part of the ſhoulders of a firey red; but the breaſt , 
is of a violet- colour, and is divided into five or ſix 
black rings. The feet are as black as pitch, the 
wings browniſh, and variegated with black iſh veins 
lengrhways. a 

The fifth kind 355 a whitiſh head, blackiſh: { eyes, 
and feelers of a” yellowiſh colour; che external wings, 
are long, and the eolour confifts of brown and'whi 
but tke undermoſt have a tinQure of red. The. 
ſnoulders are of à deep. black, and the reſt of the 
body is nearly the colour of a roſe, with ſeven black 
circles; which meet at a whitiſh line, that runs thro®, 
the middle of the bell 15 

) The'fixtW has a 5 Of head and solder, and His! 
external wings are of A 1 variegated with 
blood red ſtreales. The eyes ſcem to hang out of the, 
head, and are of a bluciſh' violet⸗coldur; the internal 
wings are of a fleſh- colour, and haye an eye in the 
middle of each, with a black pupil, about which is 
4 ſhining violet purple; the body is of the colour of 
ya, Joe beef, and is marked — 3 fix” round pots as 


The — 15 white! a Wings, Ander 
and variegated with duſky ſpots. The neck is red, 
and ſeems to be ſurrounded with a fort of ſkin, which 
hangs down upon the back like a cowl. The head is 
red, with eyes of a pearl-colour, and feelers of a 
flame-colour. The undermoſt wings are reddiſh, and 
marked with three ſmall black ſpots. The feet are red, 
as well as the belly, and it has ſeven furrows, of a 
deep red, running tranſverſely. 

The eighth is all over brown, except the extremities 
of the wings, which are of the colour of box-wood, 
as well as the middle of the feelers. 

The ninth is like the former, only the outward parts 
of the wings are of a dark ſand-colour, The feelers 
are broad, of a whitiſh brown, and the middle of the 
external wings is brown, only they arg marked with 
a 1 white ſpot. | __ 


are black ſpots. The 
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The tenth is of, the ſame. ſize as the former, and is 


„ OOTY MYTH PREG Eee OR 
The eleventh has a, bunchy head, with lender 
feelers, and the body and outer part of the wings are 


of a clay- colour. | SLOPES: 
The twelfth is of a ſort of an aſh-colour, with 
black wings, a little ſpatted, and the eyes are extreme - 
ly Maths with a white ſhining pupil. | 
The thirteenth has nei Ken kern and the whole 


body P except the eyes; and the wings are 


ien . nnn 
The fourteenth is of ſeveral colours, and the 
feelers, which are black, ſeem to be compoſed of a 
it; number of joints; the eyes and. feet are alſo 
lack. The ſhoulders, ſeem to be adorned with a ſort 
of feathers, ave in number, of which one on each 
fide,, next the middle, is marked with three black 
ſpots. The wie are, white, and_variogated with 
ellow, blue, and black ſpots ;.' the body is of a 
Llackith blue, and conſiſts of ſeveral joints, which 
are whitiſh, on che fides. It has a tail that it thruſts 
out or draws in at pleaſure, which terminates in a 
ſharp point, and is of a yello colour, with articula- 
tions. The whole body ſeems to be ſprinkled with 
powder, and it lays a great number of yellowiſh eggs, 
which proceed from the abovementioned tail; and af- 
ter it has laid them, it draws it in. 


The fifteenth has .two ſlender black feelers, a hairy 
head, and ſhoulders of a brown color; but the neck 
3s Ts adorned with a fort of necklace or ring, nd 
e thighs are alſo reddiſh, The extremities of the 
external wings are undulated with brown and white, 
and the internal are quite red, except where there 
y 75 is of a light red, only on 
the borders there are ſix black ſpots placed in a circle. 
Ihe fixteenth is a very beautiful inſect, being of a 
blood-red colour above, and of a greeniſh yellow be- 


neath. The lower part of the ſhoulders is adorned 


with five curious red lines or ſtreaks; as are alſo ſeven 
of”? ws i ſpots 
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0 INSECTS. is; 
ſpots on the midille of the back. The wings are red, 
marked with trahſverſe ſpots, or rather ſhades, which 


run in à line lengthways, and are terminated by ano- 


r Ora 
The ſeyenteenth, when the wings are cloſe to the 


bo iy, ſeems to be brown ; but the underneath Wings, 


when extended, are of a fleſh-colour, only they have 
a blackiſh border-near the edges, It has oblong horns, 
and a trunk which ſeems to be folded up. The ſhoul- 
ders are hairy, and marked with a ſandy-coloured ſpot, 
as are the fides, and all the joints of the body. 
The eighteenth has feelers variegated with black 
and white, but the head is as black as pitch, and the 


' ſnout is crooked, turning upwards, . The iris of the 


eyes are whitiſh, the neck crimſon, the ſhoulders hairy, 
and ſeem to be covered with a black mantle ; the ex- 
ternal wings are yariegated , with black and white 
ſtripes; but the undermoſt are red, only they are 
adorned here and there with black ſpots. The body 
is of a deep black, as well as the feet, and on each 


fide of the body there are ſeven blood-red ſpots. 


There is another a kin to this, which has feelers of a 
deep black, and the middle of the ſhoulders ſtreaked 


with a pearl-colbur; but in other reſpects it is much 


the ſame. All theſe are of the large kind, 
O T IIS of tho middle fixe, are, 


1. All over whitiſh, only the external wings are 
marked with a ſew black ſpots; but the internal are 
ſpeckled with red, not unlike the ſmall-pox when they 
firſt appear, only the niddle of each is whitiſh. The 
eyes are exceeding black, but the feet and feelers are 
of a ſort of yellow. Inſtead of a noſe it has a hair, 
which ſeems to be turned much like a cork ſcrew. 

2.” The body of this is all over hairy, and of a 
cheſtnut colour, as well as the external wings ; only 


' theſe laſt are adorned alternately, with black and white 
borders, and a yellowiſh eye. The feelers are yellow, 


and ſpeckled with black; the internal wings are of the 
colour cf a marygold, only they have eyes and bor- 

ders like the uppermoſt. * 
3. This has four wings, the outermoſt of which 
are embelliſhed with blue lines, which run length- 
| Ways, 
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ways, upon a duſky ground, and are marked in the 
middle with two round blackiſh ſpots. 'The line that 
runs along the edge of the wings is of a yellowiſh co- 
lour, as well as the feelers; but the body and head 
are blackiſh, The eyes are exceeding white, and the 
"ſhoulders and fides are adorned: with four black lines 
on each ſides, that run obliquely. + .. 
4. This has two feelers of the colour of a crane, 
and the body is black, with grey ſides ;, the wings are 
yellowiſh, and marked with many black ſpots, not 
unlike thoſe of a ſerpent, being broadiſh above, and 
roundiſh below. The edges of the wings are dentated 
and thorny, like thoſe of Bats, and are of a black 
colour, and near them there are ſix pearl-coloured 
| ſpots on each ſide. e 
5 This is of a fire - red colour, only there are whitiſh 
red ſpots on the ſurface of the wings. . 
6. This has coal black feelers, and a body with 
white eyes. The undermoſt wings are alſo of a black 
colour, but the uppermoſt are adorned with gold- 
coloured hairs and ſpots; as alſo with other broad 
ſpots of a black cglour, with a filver ſpeck in the 
middle; the outermoſt wings are variegated with 
crooked ſtreaks, as black at jet, and beneath them 
there is a gold coldur, which gives them the appear- 


- f5 


— 


ance of embroidery, — TA 
7. This has broad feelers, and a body of a greeniſh 
black colour; the roots of the wings are reddiſh, and 
the other parts, are yellowiſh ; only on each wing there 
ſeems to be a ſort of a ſquare black plate, which looks 
as if it was laid thereon ;- but their extremities are 

marked with a ſhining gold-coloured line. 
8. This has four. branched feelers, two of which 
are very long and broad at the extremities. The body 
is like that of the former, and the wings are of an 
aſh-colour, chequered with black ; likewiſe on the 
outer edges there are ſpots of the ſame calour, placed 
JJ Fb RO 
9. The head, eyes, feelers, body, and internal wings 
of this, are of a ſandy, or almoſt gold colour; but the 
ſhoulders and external wings arc blackiſh, only there 
| | is 


1 
o 


iy 0 


4 


ij a very black ſtripe runs near the extremities, adorn- 

ed on each hide with aſh-coloured. lines. 
10, This, has enden body. withs few black 

ſpots from the neck to the tail on the back and fides. 


The extas feelers l xe of ee w the 
external wings White, with yellow borders, and large 


narrow black pots. ; | 
11. This ſeems at firſt ſight to be of. a milk white 
colour, only there are black . ſpecks here and there, 
which give this inſect a very beautiful appearance. 
The ſhoulders are downy and whitiſh, and the back 
and body of a yellowiſh colour, conſiſting of ſeveral 
joints, and marked with eight black ee . The 
eyes are large and prominent, between Which the 
hairy feelers ariſe. It flies by night in meadows and 
%%% % „ ant» ory be | 
12. This has ſuch very long wings, that they rather 
hinder than help.its flight, and the feelers are extreme- 
ly hort; the eyes are ſmall, and as black as jet; but 
the reſt of the. body is whitiſh, with a ſort of yellowiſh 
veins, and a little dowyn here and there. 
13. The whole body of this, except the black eyes, 
is of a blackiſh colour, and the feelers are long, the 
body hairy, and the wings of the ſame colour with the 
body, only near l they have a greeniſh caſt, 
and Mine ke Ss, | 
14. This is a beautiful ſpecies, though almoſt all 
| the body is of a ſandy colour, It has ſtrong feelers, 
in proportion to the bulk of the body; theſe are of a 
5 black eoleur, and fhaped-like+ bulls: horns, The eyes 
: are black and large, the head hort, and the neck thick. 
The external wings are adorned with irregular black 
1 ſpecks, and the middle of the back is marked with 
y five black ſpots, repreſenting the heads of carnations. 
n 15, The wings of this are almoſt all over of a ſort 
e of aſh- colour, and it is entirely without feelers; the 
d eyes are blackiſh, the back yellowiſh, and marked 


0 


with flye duſky ſpecks, | * | 
D 16. This is of the ſame colour with the former, 
le only there is a tawny tranſverſe ſpot or ſtripe on the 
re external-wings, It is every where elſe of an uniform 


long 


is colour, except the eyes, which are black, It has a 
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long articulated body, and four bog! narrow wing; 


with fix feet, of which, the two hindermoſt are twice | 
as long as the reſt; the feelers are lender, but of a il < 
rey ee e b 
Ok the leaſt ſort of MOTHS,''6ne is of an extra. i « 
ordinary firuQure, having only four jet-black feet; 2 
the external wings are blue, and larger than the in. 1 
+ ternal, which are yellowiſh ; the body alſo is yellow ſ 
and ſo large, that the wings will hardly cover it. The b 
feelers. are full of ſpecks, and the eyes, except the 
white pupil, are blackiſh ; the head, and the trunk, : 
Which is long, {lender, and folded, up, are yellowith, f 
2, This is of a blue-green colour, and has a ſmall! Wil 
body, and blackiſh feet and feelers. tl 
3. This has the ſhoulders and wings of a greeniſi Wl " 
colour, but the body is of a yellowiſh- brown; the ex. al 
ternal wings are adorned with a white border, and whit- 0 
iſh brown ſpots. The head is very little, and the feet Wl © 
and feelers are of an aſh-colour.. te 
In houſes we often find a ſort of MOTHS, of a t 
ſmall fize, and of a filver colour, ſpeckled with black, F. 
Which fly about the candles. Theſe are the frſt men. il 6 
"tioned, that eat woollen-cloths and ſtuffs, and inceed n 
the only ones amongſt us, that are uſually called Moths, Ml ® 
The Latin name of the reſt is Phalzna, and they are Wl 
only called Months in Exgli/s, for want of a more ſig -* 
, Wh 
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n Of Flies in general. — Wor 
F LIES hare tranſparent wings like gauze, on I ff. 
©? which is no duſt, as upon thoſe of Butterflies; % 
neither have they any caſes to their wings, which dil- * 
tinguiſhes them from thoſe of the Beetle kind. All "uk 
Flies bave a diſtinct head, a corſlet, and a body; the fl 
corſlet is that part on which the wings are placed, and hl 


the body contains the guts, the ſtomach, and the parts ; 
of generation, with the greateſt number of trachez, * 
. that is, the organs that ferve for reſpiration, os 5 x 
hea | 

Y 
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bead is connected to the corſlet by a very ſhort neek, 
on which it will commonly turn round, as on a pivot. 
Rraumur-obſerves, that ſome Flies have two corſlets, 


and the other is that to which the wings are connected. 
The corſlet is the roundeſt part, and is generally 
ſtrongeſt and thickeſt, though ſometimes it is not ſo 
broad as the body. 'The Formica Leo, and ſome 


a double corſlet. Many naturaliſts have confounded 
Flies with four wings, with thoſe that have but two; 
beſides which, they have often neglected to mention 
the number of wings; but Reazmur divides them into 
two general:claſſes, that is, Flies that have two wings, 
and Flies that have four wings; and under theſe he 
comprehends four ſubordinate claſſes. The firſt claſs 
comprehends Flies that have a trunk, and have neither 
teeth nor nippers. The ſecond is compoſed of Flies 
that have a mouth with teeth. The third conſiſts of 
Flies that have a mouth furniſhed with teeth; and the 


are ſome that have not only teeth on the outſide of the 
-. WT nouth, but within; endl might have been placed 
. in a fifth claſs. : | 
oo All ſorts of Flies, that have two wings, belong to 
F the firſt and ſecond clafles ; for there are none of theſe 
N that have the characteriſticks of the two other elaſſes. 
* The great blue fleſh Flies, and all thoſe that are ſmall, 
and are ſo troubleſome in houſes, as well as Ghats, are 
of the firſt claſs; there are alſo Flies that reſemble 
_ WH Gnats, which have a mouth without teeth, and theſe 
belong to the ſecond claſs of two winged Flies, * The 


les with four wings, belonging to the third and 
If fourth claſs, are very numerous; ſuch as Bees which 


Al have a trunk, and two teeth above it, as well as all 
he bert of Waſps, which have a month and two teeth 

on the outſide. Many ſorts of Flies, with four wings, 
belong -to the ſecond claſs, ſuch as papillionaceous 


der, Wl Moths, Many fort of Flies, with four wings, belong 
Ti Wo the frſt class, as the Pucerons, called by ſome the 
Vol, IV. | G Vine 


diſtinct from each other, of which the firſt is ſmalleſt, 


water Moths, are metamorphoſed into Flies, that have 


fourth thoſe that have both a trunk and teeth. A- 
ed mong thoſe Flies that have a mouth and teeth, there 


Fes, which. proceed from different ſorts of water 
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Vine-fretters, and others a-kin to them, as well as the 
r tow: tu Fs 
_ Reaumur has another ſort, which conſtitutes a fifth 
. claſs, and he calls them Heads in a trunk, becauſe 
they have extremely long heads, from whence pro- 
ceeds a very long ſnout, which is only open at the 
end. However, he means that the place where the 
heads of other inſeQs terminate, in hel are prolonged, 
ſo as to form the ſhape of a trunk, which is ſtiff, and 
never changes its form or poſition, without changing 
the head itlelf, It is at the end of this lengthened 
part, that che teeth are placed, or at leaſt the inſtru- 
ments, by means of which theſe inſects take their nou · 
Tiſhment. One of this ſort it the Scorpion Fly, ſo 
called, becauſe the male generally keeps the back part 
turned up towards the back, like that of a Scorpion 
when it is about to ſting. There is another beautiful 
Fly, which flutters about flowers, that is another in- 
ſtance of this kind. C ä 
Zeſides theſe claſſes, Ræaumur eſtabliſhes a ſecond 
rank, ſubordinate tothe firſt, and whoſe characteriſticks 
are taken from what Appears at firſt ſight. Theſe 
claſſes, which are under the former, are characterized 
from the trunk, or from the mouth void of, or fur- 
niſhed with teeth, and having the head made in the 
form of a trunk. Theſe are three in number, the 
firft of which are Flies, with a ſhort body, and more 
broad than thick; the ſecond. is thoſe that have a 
long body, and. the third is the Flies, whether long 
or Ber. that have the bodies joined to the corſlet by 
a ſingle thread. CORE + Bad 
In order to characterize the kind of Flies, which 
ougght to be placed under theſe claſſes, Reaumur par- 
ticularly attends to the conſtant varieties which may be 
taken from the carriage of their wings, the ſhape of 
the feelers, the carriage of their 8 of the other 
external parts of the body, and more eſpecially from 
the hinder parts. Flies of different kinds may be 
conſidered while they are at reſt, or while they are 
creeping, as well as in the different carriage of their 
wings, which is very evident in Butterflies. But there 
are more Flies that carry their wings parallel * 
ITY: | | | Plane 


 »,YAO0D0VHIN'SWCT'S.. 
pars $f pbGtion; than there are that Keep them 1 


clined dirsttions - beteten 

Among thoſe that carry their Wings parallel 15 this 
plane, ſome hold them Ike oars: Pheir direction i 18 
perpendicular to the length of the body, which is not 
covered by them at all. Of this kind is many of the 
long water Flies, and of _ that ha * wings, 
beſides ſome Kinds of Tipulæ. Other carry their 
wings in fach à manners“ that they" ver ohe part of 
ce body, and not che other, be tt 32 two 
wings or four, thilefs one of th aer ng s'ſenfbly 
intrenches upon the other upper 1 Amon op 
Flies with two wings, the blue Flies, and 


0 common houſe Flies, ate inſtances of this kind. 

{ The wings of ſeveral ſorts of Flies croſs eat dar 

n over the body, and when this is done; mote or leſs, 

l there ariſes differences eafi ache RED. "The wings 

" of ſeveral Flies tflat crofßg no e 454 5 
are not etactiy pars ths pi on, The 

K wing chült is the upperm 2805 e 5 over the 
0 line on the bd at of the® ody, os, wie on the ſides. 
4 Thus tlie wings of thoſe are ere! 


from baſtard Caterpiliars. Sole A 12 wings 
placed on the back, one againft won, and they are 


5 in a plane pe rpendiculat to that of "the 3 poſition. Se 
veral park Ef in fmall Jong way les, 12 Te feveral ſo 
"y of Pueerons, 018 win th "This | 


carry 18 manner. 
15 is alſo yi nh; yo in the Fly c lle the 'Ep Bak era... 
'b The 89820 Tok cher F lie ies 3 ap led ob- 


li 10 M yy "and; meet over the ody, at 
155 age edge, forming a 875 of. root. Such 1. the 
manner of the ſmall Lio Puceron. Other Flies have 
their wings likewiſe applied td the fides, but then they 
bend down over the back, Making a a 1000. a, Rat roof, 
like many 6f the Flies, which in their firſt ſtate were 
vater- Moths, Laſty, other Flies Keep their. wings 
obliquely to che plane of poſition, and in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they meet under their bellies. 
Other wartet 
their wings. They are generally like a ſort of fine 
gauze, For they haye every where 4 nearly equal. tinc- 
fore of tranſparency; Nee the Wings of 1 
C5 :& 2 crts 
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ſorts of Flies are not very tranſparent, and others are 
quite opaque; inſomuch that, atya,; diſtance, they 
night be taken for the wings of Butterſſies. Theſe are 
alſo called by Reaumur Papillionaceous Flies, that have 
their wings half n, Among the Flies with 
four wings, there are the Papillionaceous, whoſe lower 
wings are very tranſparent, while the upper are a little 


* 


opaque, Which is obſervable in the Flies of ſeveral 


E. M oths... Other F lies have opaque ſpots on their 
fore wing, on A, very. tranſparent ground; theſe may 
be , ſeen. in Scorpion Flies. There are alſo Flies 


with two wings, wWäith dark ſpots. thereon, ſeparated 
by tranſparent ſpaces. e 


ne 1.3 ers ane 
The feelers Iikewiſe ſerve to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
kinds of , Flies, from each other; for there is as much 
difference among the feelers of Flies, as thoſe of But - 
rerflies, .. ln ſome, ſort, of Flies the feelers are jointed, 
and as it were.compoſed of ſeveral grains, placed upon 
each other like beads: theſe are generally. thicker at 


the roots than at the extremities. Other Flies have 


their feelers n joints like the former, but 
then they grow thicker; towards the extremities, and 


theſe are called clavated feelers, N they are like 
clubs. The Fly of the Formicg-Leo has this ſort of 
feelers. Several, fn ill forts. af Flies, as Gnats, and 
ſome of the; Tipulg, have feelers like feathers, and 

others again in the der of priſms; but theſe are 
jointed,” and more, ſlender at their ends than at the 
middle. Some Flies haye branched or forked feelers, 
being compoſed. of twg articulated parts, and ſo each 
of them ſeem to be dquhle; but theſe are only found 
in ſome ſort of Butterflic mw Others have: their feelers 
very ſhort, but Fe acks . conſiſting of only 
two or three joints, and theſe are met with in many 
ſorts of Flies with four wings. Likewiſe; the carriage 


of the feelers may ſerve. for another diſtinction; as for 


tinual agitation, . W. eee 
Flies may alſo be diffinguiſhed by their trunks ; for 
ſome haye them ſimple, and others armed with teeth or 
nippers. Some again haye a ſheath compoſed of 2 
jingle, piece, while. others,, conſiſt of ſeveral piece 


'S 
- 2 joined 


inſtance, the 'Ichneumon Fly keeps. the. feelers in con- 
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joined together; ſome have ſcaly ſheaths, and other; 
have them fleſhy ; ſome are terminated with a ſort of 
large lips, and others have none at all; but in many 
kinds, theſe varieties cannot be diſtinguiſhed without 
a microſcope” However, the carriage of the trunk 


may be plainly feen by the naked eye; for ſome fold 


them up-when they are not uſed, and others, while they 
are in action, keep them turned downwards; as for 
inſtance, Bees and Drones ; in ſhort, others always 
keep them at fulf length, only they can turn them to 
different ſides; as may be ſeen in Gnats, Graſhoppers, 
and the like. The ſhape. of the head of all forts of 
Flies are not alike, for ſome have them almoſt round, 
others broader than long, and of à leſs diameter be- 
fore than behind. The Formica-Leones differ from the 
Pucerons, not only in their feelers, but in their double 
corſlet. The corſlet of ſome Flies is much higher than 
in others, inſomuch that it obliges them to turn their 


heads downwards, and makes them appear hunch- 


backed. All Flies have but ſix legs, but they differ 
in the ſize in proportion to the body; for ſome have 


them very long, and others very ſhort ; as for inſtance, 
the Gnats and the Tipulz ſeem to be mounted upon 


ſtilts. The legs of moſt Flies are joined to the corſlet, 


but in ſome, one of the pairs is attached to one of the 


rings of the body. | 1 

Beſides, the latter part of the body ſerves for another 
diſtinction of Flies; for ſome ate armed with ſtings, 
and others have a ſort of piercer, lodged in a caſe. 
Others are provided with a kind of a ſaw, which does 
not appear till the body is preſſed. Likewiſe ſome have 
firings at their tails, as the Ephemera. 

Moſt Flies are oviparous, that is, they lay eggs; 
but there are ſome that bring forth their young alive. 
Some herd together in companies, as Bees and Waſps, 
and others are ſolitary, being generally found ſingle. 
As for the ſpecies of every kind, they Rave only flight 
differences, which are not ſo eſſential as betwixt the 
Zindr M 0297; 0 INTTTS not 
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O flying inſets with four mentbranactout wings, 
HE TENTHREDO. is. diſtinguiſhed from 
1 chers of this kind, by the female having a 
ſerrated weapon or ſtin gt the tail, and the worm 
from which, it proceeds having ſeveral feet. Linnzu; 
diſtinguiſhes them into that with clavated feelers £ 


— 


that of. che, willow-tree z, that of che poplar:ree, 
that of 6ig-wort z, that of the roſe , and that of the 


e 20 : 
"The Hack TENTEREDO, with levatd irs i 
nearly of the ſize; of a Hornet, and the body is black 
and hairy, only the third, fourth, and fifth joints, are 
of an iron- grey. The wings are thin and tranſparent, 
and the legs black; * he feet are yellow within, 
and the. feelers are yellow, except at the loweſt joint, 
which is black. There are a. few. dark. grey nerves in 
the wings, and the wings themſelves are of a browniſh 
tincture towards the outer edge. The worm it proceeds 
from is ſmooth and green, only there is a black liſt 
down the back, edged. with yellow; it has twenty - 
* legs, and often rolls itſelf ußpß. 4 5 
The Mack TENTHREDO, wth feelers that have 5 
eleven joints, is of the ſize of a common Fly, and the 
wings have ſeveral veins; there are two black ſpots, 
4 of which, that neareſt the breaſt 13 
in the ſhape..of, a eee put the other is round, 
and near it, towards the top, there is one that is white. " 
The yellow-legged TENTHREDO is not much 
large a Flea, though the ſlender feelers are com- 
poſed of ten joints. The head and breaſt are black, 
and bunched, and the body is of an oval ſhape, of an 
iron- grey below, and black towards the vent. The 
wings are larger than the body, ef a whitiſn colour, 
There are other ſpecies of the Tenthredo; but the 
accounts given us of them vary ſo little, and that 
only in their colour, number of joints, &c. that we A 


apprehend they may with propriety be omitted here. n. 
1 2 * | The 
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The ICHNEUMON FLY is diſtinguiſhed from 
dthers, by having a weapon with three forks at the 
tail. The principal flies of this ſpecies are, 
The common ICHNEUMON FLY, wth red legs, 
has a long, flender, black body, and the head, breaſt, 
feelers, and weapon at the tail, are of the fame co- 
Jour ; but the legs are reddiſh, long, and flender, 
and the wings are tranſparent, only there is a black 
ſpot near the edge. The weapon at the tail is longer 
than the body, and conſiſts of three parts like hairs, 
the two outermoſt of which are black, and the mid- 
dlemoſt red. It is called by Ray the Waſp Ichneumon, 
with a ſlender, longiſh body, and three very long 
briſtles at the tail. ; 7 1 
The yellowiſh waſh ICHNEUMONELY, with large 
wings, is all over of the ſame colour, and the body is 
of a crooked ſhape, but narrow at the baſe; the 
feelers are equal to the body in length, and are com- 
poſed of a great number of joints; the eyes are large 
and black. | 
TheICHNEUMON FLY ,av2th fiber. coloured wings, 
has an.oblong black body, only 'it is of a blackiſh red 
in the middle, and it has two black feelers ; the wings 
are marked near the upper edge with a blackiſh ſpot, 
and the legs are reddiſh ; at the tail there are three 


long hairs, and it flies very ſwiftly, This is nearly | 


like that firſt deſcribed. „ 
The whit; FCHNEUMON FLY is all over white, 
except four black ſpots on the wings, of which the 
outermoſt are greateſt, and the innermoſt leaſt. It 
keeps it wings when fitting ere, and has fix feet, 
whereof the four legs are fixed to the body, and the 
pair before, which are greater and black, take their 
ie cloſe to the neck. It has two globous prominent 
black eyes, and two black ſhort feelers.” The body is 
lender, round, and as long as the breadth of a man's 
inger, and it has three briſtles at the tail, as long as 
the body, which in flying it keeps of a triangular 
form, It appears in May and June, before and after 
rain, It uſts the fore feet as feelers, and ſeems to ex- 
tend them as ſach. | | FT 
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ſnout, and on the forehead there are two ſhort horns oy 


* the fleſh of the Caterpillar of the cabbage, being bred 
within its body r 


are large and tranſparent, the body o 
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The ICHNEUMON FLV, with fiber Wings and 
4 black body, has a forked and crooked mouth, or 


feelers. It has four Tegs or feety. and the pair under the 
breaſt are ſlender and ſhort ; but the reſt below are 
Rronger. The tail is oblong, with two ſhort hairs, 


and another in the middle, which is much longer. 


The ICHNEUMON. FLY, wish @ blact body ant 
tail, has an oblong body, and two wings. ſomewhat 


| ſhorter than the body, with feet or legs of a ſaffron 


colour. The tail is equal. in length to the reit of. the 
body, and it is a very uncommon Fly. 
The ICHNEUMON, called the COTTON FLY, 


\- becauſe it, makes a web of "the ſubſtarſce of cotton, of 


the ſize of a pigeon's egg. and is common among the 
graſs in Ne nn. 7 5 EF 
The ICHNEUMON' FLY, . whoſe worm feeds on i 


SEEEEEEESSEEEESSIFEEEESSY SENS SSH 
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/ Fhing Inſeds with Ivo æbingt. 

HE BREEZE, or GAD-FLY, is of the fize 

of a common blue fleſh Fly, and has black 

large eyes, with feelers. that conſiſt of a long thread 

like a briſtle, and the body is yellow, only it is ſur- 

rounded with a black belt or ſtripe ; the belly is of 2 

tawny colour, except the laſt joint, which is black, 


'The tail is long, . bending. under the belly, and the 
wings are whitiſh, and have a black line, with three 


black ſpots upon each. The female js ſaid to lay her 


eggs in the backs of cattle, under the ſkin, where it 


W 


lives in the fate of a Maggot all the winter,” | 
Ihe grey FLV, or TRUMPET-FLY, is conſide- 
rably bigger than the common blue Fly, and the body 
is of a duſkey-grey colour, approaching to black; 
it is ſmooth, except about the breaſt, which is beſet 
with a great number of yellow long N the wings 
Long, and tie 
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eyes large and black, . The female lays her eggs in the 
er hv Sheep, Deer, and ſome other * Is 
is called the Trumpet- Fly, from the noiſe it makes in 
the hot days of ſummer. - 

Linneus has four, ſorts of theſe Flies, to which he 
gives the general name of Oeſtrus ; namely, the Ox- 
Oeſtrus, dx Gad-Fly, the Oeſtrus that attacks the 
Rain-deer, the Noſtril Oeſtrus, and the Hzmorrhoidal 
Oeſtrus. Others take notice of the larger Bee-like 
Oeſtrus, the ſmaller round-bodied Oeſtrus, the large 
black and yellow: bodied Oeſtrus, the black and yel- 
lw Oeſtrus, with black. legs and tranſparent wings, 
the long-bodied Oeſtrus with long wings, Which is 
ſaid to roceed from a worm that is bred. in the guts 
of horſes. The large roundiſh-bedied Oeſtrus with 
plain wings, that is ſaid ta proceed from a worm bred 
under water, - and is called by ſome the Tabanus 
Aquaticus, The ſmaller oblong Oeſtrus with a pointed 
body, the Oeſtrus with ſpotted wings, SR * 
tody, and ſhort 1 the black . tawny Oeſtrus. 
Theſe ſort have Pf with a head under, each Wing, 
and they are noted for making coul * a the 
felds as if they were mad. 

The HORNET-F LY is as big as: a common Hor- 
net, and is ſo like it, that one may. be eaſily taken for 
the other. The head is large, the ſnout long and, 
black, with a ſharp. point, and the eyes are prominent, 
he breaſt is large and bunched, and of a duſky. co- 
lour, but the e legs, = 10 are of an.zron- 


prey ; the body on its upper lack and yellow, . 
and conſiſts of 75 ven 7000. _ o upper of 
which are black, and the reſt yellow... 25 


The WASP FLY is of the ſize cf à common Wa 
and very much, reſembles it, m ſhape and colour. T 
bead is ſmooth and n the body blunt, 2 4 
- joints, at the F- „are of a 240 w ra an 
ſnout is long, bg inted at the end 

The e ORNET FLY 3s of © Nees of our- 
largeſt F by . has a black head, with a 25 * 
that runs from the ſhoulders to the mouth; it has lar 
ach eyes, a long and ſtrong weapon on its mou | 

lus ſhoulders are * a blackiſh brown, and it has _ ſ 
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filver wings. At the back "Wo are ſeven or eight joints; 
of a whitiſh' colour, but the other arts are blackiſh, 
except the belly, which 1s of a vel viſh aſh-colour, 
with a greeniſh caſt. f 
We 1 oo LI — a very nung | 
body, with oblong 1 es, that take reate 
Hh of the 13 9. out is black, ep and 
alete. into three parts, with which it can penetrate 
through cloth, and hurt the kin of the perſon that 
Wears 1 
TLisnæut calls theſe ſort of Flies ASILUS, of which 
he hasfour ſorts, namely, the rapacious Fly, the hairy 
Aſilus, the Afilus wound airs and the Afilus 
that pricks the legs thro ph the ſtockings. 
Other authors have the long flender-bodied great 
Wolf. Fly; the great ſmooth black and red Ea/-7:- 
dian Afilus ; ; the black legged ſmooth yellow Afilus 
with fore: wings; the Afilus with a blue body, varie. 
with black ſtreaks; the black Hairy Aſilus, with 
E=. legs and white wings; the Aſilus with the body 
varie ab with a black and reddiſh colour 3' the ſmooth 
Afilus With black wings and a black bod) the black 
Aſilus with roundiſh zron- wies : Yr black Aſi- 
lus with white ſtreaks a ts; the willow Afilus 
wich white wings, marked wi two tranſverſe black 
ſtreaks; the ſmooth Aſilus with à black body ar and grey 
"The and the ſmooth oyal-grey Aſilus. | 
he common 4 HORSEFLY s pretty large, and has 
a an 7 ape, and rounded at the end; 
ip 170 2 5 55 Ras a ſmdötnt lein, with 
ny te, 5 a 1 nſparent wings. Each of its 
are terminated by four ſhort and ſharp claus, and 
ke a clavated ſnout, in the ſhap e of a cylinder, it 
bein blunt at the end, and the tongue is like a briſtle. 
r SewaPory? 3- at FLY is but fall; and has aſmall 
58 "The breaſt ſomewhat i in the ſhape bf 157 cone, 


and the pody is wire es e an WA wings 
e legs 


are long, *. narrow, an are *1 
dern 2. is rs = claws, The 3 of theſe 
e i to horfes an cattle, and 

on herever 4 * E. | 
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they will make horſes almoſt mad: the laſt is frequently 
ſeen on the necks of horſe. | 
Linneus calls theſe ſort of Flies Hippoboſca, and 
has only two ſorts, namely, the common Horle Fly, , 
and the Sheep Fly, or rather the Hippoboſca without 
wings. Other authors have the long-bodied duſky- , 
brown Hippoboſea ; the black Hippobeſca with an 
oval body; and the Hippoboſca with a round body and 
fort wings. The ſnouts of theſe are all alike. 
The great HORSE FLY has a greyiſh head, and 
lauge black eyes, with broad tranſparent-wings, but 
of a colour, marlted with iron-grey lines. The 
breaſt and body are grey, only the back part under the , 
wings is a little yellowiſh, and in the center of each 
of the rings, all the way down the back, there is a 
e white ſpot. The thighs are black, and the 
legs yellow. . . 
he Eaft-Indian HORSE-FLY is a moſt pernicious | 
inſet, and ſtings or bites moſt terribly, It is about 
two inches broad, and as much long, and of a brown 
colour, with a yellow ſtreak along the body. They 
build their neſts very curiouſly on the rafters of barns 
or out-houſes, as the Za/?-1ndian Waſps do on the 
twigs of trees; in theſe they lay their eggs, and hatch 
their young ones; they feed upon fruit, and after 


they are killed have a moſt diſagreeable ſmell. - 


The green HORSE-FLY. was brought from China, 
and has the body and under wings of a ſine ſhining - 
green, which has the luſtre of poliſhed metal ; the tips 
of their wings, and their under fide, are duſky. or 
black, but the upper wings are of a light brown, very 
thin and tranſparent. 1 

The purple and brown HORSE-FLY' is a native of 
the Weft-Indies, and the wings are of a dirty purpliſh 
brown, with ſome tranſparent ſpots thereon. | 
„The BURREL FLY has an oblong body, which 
is divided into three principal parts, namely, the head, 
the ſhoulders, and. the belly, which laſt has five or fix 
joints or rings. At is all over of a whitiſh colour, in- 
chning to grey, and has a ſtrong, brawny, iong ſnout. 
In Zuly and Auguſt it is very troubleſome to horſes and 
Cattle, Moufet gives us 988 of a horſe that 


Was 


_ 
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was tied with a halter to a tree in a wood, where he 
was killed in fix hours time by theſe Flies, which he 
ſuppoſed was owing to the great loſs of blood, of which 
they are very fond. ] . 

Linnæus calls theſe ſort of Flies TABANUs, of 
which he has only two ſorts, the common Tabanus, 
and the Tabanus 1 can ſee but very little; but R y 
has one which he calls the beautiful two-winged Fly, 
with large white ſpots on the wings It is of the ſize 
of the common Houſe-fly, and has a brown head, 
breaſt, and body, only there is a yellowiſh tincture un- 
der the roots of the wings. The eyes are large, of a 
bright ſhining green, with a few black ſpecks. 

ther authors have the black 'TABANUS, variega. 

ted with yellow, and with brown legs ; the brown 
Tabanus with iron-grey ſid:s, and three brown ſtreaks. 
over the eyes ; the grey Tabanus with a tranſverſe 
line over the eyes; the brown Tabanus with grey 

wings, 9 with ſmall white ſpots, with green 
eyes, and four brown lines running over them; the 
long-bodied Tabanus ; the Tabanus with a ſhort body 
and tranſparent wings; and the black Tabanus with 
tranſparent wings. , IDs | 

The FLY with white wings, and a black ſpot on 
each, has a large red head, and a ſhort blunt black 
body, and black legs ; the eyes are large, and while 
fitting, it is conſtantly ſhaking its wings; ey are 
common 1n orchards _ ple trees. 

The HAIRY FLY is of a large kind, and has a 
dody of a black oval ſhape, and its extremities are 
covered with a great number of yellowiſh hairs, as 
well as the breaſt. The head and legs are black, and 
the wings tranſparent, only they are whiteſt towards 

the baſe, and have each a large iron-grey ſpot towards 
the outer edge. This is not a very common Fly. 
The dlack FLY is pretty large, and has a body of 
an oval blunt ſhape, the breaſt is oblong,” the head and 
eyes large, and the legs are black. 'The fides are 
marked each with a very large pale-coloured ſpot, and 
the tail is beſet with black hairs ; moreover, the ſides 
of the belly are covered with ſomewhat of a ſhelly 
ſubſtance. 1 | 8115 1 8 


rere . < m0 


The green FLY is as big as the blue fleſh Fly, and 
has a black head, with large eyes; the breaſt and body 
are of a beautiful green, with ſomewhat of a braſſy yel- 
low caſe, which in ſome lights appears bright and ſhi- 
ning. The legs are black, the eyes brown, and there 


is a double tranſverſe line on the belly; the body is 


of an oval ſhape, and has four joints. | 
The grey FLV is not unlike the common Houſe- 
Fly, but not half ſo large. The eyes are reddiſh, 
the breaſt 72 but marked with two ſmaller, and two 
larger black ſpots. The body is greyiſn, and conſiſts 
of four joints, The firſt of which is without ſpots, 
but the ſecond has a, three-toothed mark at its baſe, 
and the third and fourth has ſpots nearly of the ſame 
kind. This is a very common Fly, | 
There are ſeveral ſorts of theſe inſets, that are 


properly called Flies, which we ſhall range under 


ſeveral claſſes. Of thoſe that reſemble the common 
Houſe Fly, are, | 
1. The common Houſe FLESH-FLY, with a black 


chequered body, and with oblong black fireaks on the breaſt. 


2. The black FLY, with a white forebead. 

3. The black FLY, with a ſmooth gloſſy body, 

4. The ſmooth: black FLY, with iron-grey ejes, and 
the baſe of the thighs whitiſh. This Fly proceeds from 
maggots in cheeſe. 4. 

5. The /moorh black FLY, with the edges of the wings 
Blank, and thicker than the other part. 

6. The /omewhat hairy black FLY, with nervous 


| WINGS, 


J. The grey FLY, with fine black marks-on the breaſt, 
and three toothed ſpots on the belly. | 
8. The yellow FLY, with the belly brown on the 
upper part, and three black ftreaks on the breaſt. 
9. The yellau FLY, with black eyes. 
Of the ſhining or gilded FLIES there are, 


1. The FLY, with a ſbining blue breaſt, and a ſvining 


een body. 


2. The FLY, with à ſbining green breaft, and a 


Hining Hue body. | 
3. The FLY, with a black breaſt and green body. 
4, The FLY, with a black breaſt and blue body. 


5. The 
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5. The FLY, ah an oblong body, of a copper-colour, 
and a green head, a yelliwv breaſt, aid the wings marked 
r EG gt to. 
6. The oblong FLY, with a braffy breaſt, and the 


Body yellow on the fore part, and black behind. 
The FIRE-FLIES, of the Eaſl- Indies, are about an 


inch broad, and as much in length, or longer; the 


head, which is brown, has two ſmall horns or feelers, 


and the neck is red. They have four wings, and fo 


do not properly belong to this claſs; the uppermoſt of 


. theſe ale hard and brown, and thoſe: underneath 
ſoft. The ſhining ſubſtance is contained in a black 
bag on their backs, which they hide with their wings 
when they fit. In the rainy ſeaſon there are prodi- 
gious ſwarms of them among the trees, and they feed 


chiefly upon their bloſſoms. There are ſeveral forts 


of theſe Flies in the En/?-Tnates, © | | 


The Weft-Jndian FERE-FLY; Pere du Tertre affirms, 


is like a living ſtar, of which there are great numbers 


that in dark nights make the air ſeem full of curious 
lights, Which ſhine and ſparkle more than the ſtars in 


the ſky. They do not ſhine at all in the day, and 
therefore are never taken notice of by any that are un- 
acquainted with them. They have ſomewhat of the ap- 
pearance of dirty Beetles, and delight to be among 


rotten wood till the ſun is ſet, and then they fly here 


and there, ſeeming to be ſo many lighted candles car- 


ried in the woods and houſes Ly inviſible hands. They 


will purſue che light of a candle, and other things 
that ſparkle or ſhine, with ſo much ardour, that they 
often kill themſelves, like our Moths, eſpecially if a 


burning coal is laid in their way. He tells us very 


gravely, and no doubt with ſome truth, that the poor- 
er popiſh clergy, when they want candles or oil, catch 


* 


one of theſe Flies, by whoſe light they will be able to 


read their matins as eaſtly as if they had a lamp. 


While they are alive and in full health, a flame ſeems 


to proceed from all parts of the body; but when they 


are ſick, it grows weak, and when they die, it is quite 


extinguiſhed. When they are caught, they live but 


fifteen days, or three weeks at moſt. bs 
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The FIRE-FLY of Martinico, mentioned by Pere | 
iu Terire, is not ſo large as a common Fly, They --. +- 
yield a ſort of a ſparkling golden light, Which is ex- 
tremely agreeable; but they will often hide it for a 
little while, and then begin to ſhine again ; and thys 
they continue all the night. This ſhining reſides in a 
ſort of white ſubſtance, of which they are full, and 
they can make it appear through the chinks of their 
kin, when they pleaſe. + + FEET 
Of FLIES, which in a worm tate feed upon trees, 
and plants, and the inſets thereon,” are theſe,  * 
1. The FLV, with a black oval boay, with two marks 
in the ſhape of half-moons, and three yellow belts. + \ 
2. The FLY, with an oval body, and three pair of 
whitiſh half moons, called by authors, the Elephant's 
Trunk. It feeds in its worm-ftate, on the pear tree. 
3. The oblong yellow: bodied FLV, "with black tran/- 
werſe lines. 3 ſee. ME Res ; 2 
4. The oblong yellow-bodied FLY, with three pair of © 
yellow ſpots. een de dats Lk 
Om long-bedied FLY, with fix three-cornered yel- 
hav Diff. | W : 
6. The FLY, with the body in the ſhape-of a cylinder, 
with fix ſpoti in the ſhape of half moons, on the back. ' 
7. The grey FLY; with four black ſpots on the back, © 
LO The oblong-bodied FLV, whoſe binder legs are 
TA | TRY x tain 4 Rog rite th , . g 
— The FLY, who/e body is marked with three yellow 
circular lines. * 4 3 80 te 6 | 18 8 
Of FLIES that have variegated bodies, there are,, 
1. The blact FLY, with the baſes of the wings'of 
an iron- grey. | She 443-0 
2. The FLY, ith a grey breaft, and ihe baſe of the © 
belly marked <with a yellow. /pot, and bawing 'the edges of 
tbe e eee 0 oe RE 
3. The b/ack FLY, with all be ſegments of the body, 
except the firſt, yellow, and a black mark in the middle, * 
4. The L. et a yellow breaſt, *with four yellow 
tranſverſe lines on the belly-part, the jt being larger than - 
the reſt, and interrupted. Lag © 125 - 20M 
5. The FLY, with four yellow freaks on the breaſt, 
ad three of the ſegments of ibe belly-part ä | = 
|; FW} & 8 
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6. The ack FLY, with a white body, and two Black 
55 Aral therton. 

7. The brown and ſomewhat 4 FLY, with the 
edge of the belly ſharp, and baving three yellow lines, with 
a triangular ſpot. 

8. The BEE-FLY, produced * the long-tailed 
maggot of neceſſary houſes. The black Fly with a 
velvet body, marked with three tranſverſe lines. 

9. The black FLY, with two yellow belts on the back, 
10. The black FLY, avithiron-grey wings, and thru 
auhite interrupted belts on the back. 

11. The brown FLY, with iron-grey wings, and the 
edges of the ſegments of the bod y grey. 

Of the hairy F LIES, there are, 
1. The black FLY, with the edges of the wings thin, 
ſcalloped, and whitiſh. 
- 2. The common hairy dung FLY, with @ ſpot on each 
| of the Wings, 


3. The Glack FLY, avith the baſe of the belly-part | 


white, and its extremity brown. 
4. The FLY, with a grey breaft, and the point of 
the belly-part white, and the wings marked with an iran · 
Ero por. 
5. The FLY, avith a grey breaſt, and a black boch, 
baving a duſty i iron grey. ſpot on eac of the awings. 
6. The FLY, with a white body, except behind, where 
it is black, and having white wings, marked with a 
black ſpot. © 
7. The FLY, with a yo breaft, and a brown ſpot 
on the awings. 
8. The £9 FLY, with iron grey ings, and a brown 
Hat en eac 
Of FLIES that have variegated wings, there are, 
r. The FLY, with black wings tipped with white, 
2. The FLY, with two black Jpots on each wing. 


3. The FLY, 4vith aubite wings and @ Gex black 


Heck — 85 the extremity. of each. 
culated winged F LY, . white Wings, 
*. a 2 in the middle. 
5. The Blick FLY, with the wings variegated on the 
fare part, with black and white. 


6. The FLY, with grey * elles with * 
7. T 


3 
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7. The grey FLY, with angaiculated wings, Horte | 
with brown. 

8. The FLY, <vith white wings, whoſe edge | are 
black, and ark «with black Spots. * 

9. The FLY, with white wings, and three brown 
ſpecks, and a brown ſpot at the end. 

10. The FLY, with white wings, 2 with four 
grey freaks, and as. many ſmaller, running alternately 
between them. 

11. The FLY, with white wings, marked with 
four flreaks, and having five pair of ſpots on the back. 
12. The green-eyed FLY, with white wings, and 
narked with the letter S, in a double line, f a brown 
colour. 

13. The FLY, avith white e nvings, 
marked with four brown Aren, and having the extre. 
mity of the breaft yellow. 

14. The FLV, with pale wings, marked with black 
wins, and ſauo tranſue;ſe undu as brown lints, and 
8 tips. | 
' 15, The FLY, with 3 ewings, ſpotted 
*. Black, and three rows of black ſpecks on the body. 

Linnæus has only eleven ſorts of theſe FLIES, name. 
ly, the Water-Fly, the Summer-Fly, and the Cherry- 
tree Fly ; theſe have variegated wings ; the dung hairy' 
Ely; the wonderful Fly; the utrid Fly; and the 
Fly of the neceſſary-houſe. Theſe three * 
ik Fi; bodies. The Elephant's Trunk Fly the 
fle 2 ; the houſe Fly; and the Fly that 1 is bred in 
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CHAP, VIII. 


Of Injefts of the BEE or WASP, kind, that have | 
frings in their tail. 


K * ſwarm conſiſts of three kinds of ws: 
the moſt numerous of which are the common ſort, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to gather the honey and wax. 
Theſe may be called the Jat abouring Bees, and, accord- 
ang to the moſt curious obſervers, they are neither 


male 
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male nor female. The ſecond ſort are the drones, and 
theſe are males. Of the third ſort, there is generally, 
but one, which was commonly called the king, but is 


now known to be the queen; for it is a female, and is, 


always the mother of a numerous poſterity. 


A Bee conſiſts of three parts, namely, the head, 


the breaſt, and the belly. The head is armed with 
two jaws and a trunk. Theſe jaws, or rather nippers, 
play in opening and ſhutting, to the right and leſt, 


and are uſed inſtead of hands, to take up the wax to 


knead it, and to throw eut whatever is uſeleſs. One 
of theſe is as long again as the other, and the longeſt 
is a little thicker on one fide, but becomes leſs gradu- 
ally to the other end; it is a little crooked or bent 
about the middle, and is ſurrounded: at the baſe with 
our hollow. branches, like the pieces of a reed cut into 


four parts; the other is more thick, but very ſhort, 


with ches that are hardly viſible, they being very 


cloſe to each other; in the firſt there is a trunk de- 
ſigned for labour, and in the ſecond there is another, 


folded up in its ſneath; and by the firſt trunk, a Bee 
can gather more honey in a day, than a hundred che · 


miſts in a hundred years. It. is long, pointed, ſupple, 
and moveable every way, and the Bee can thruſt it to 


the bottom of the cup of the flower, notwithſtanding 
the leaves and the ſtamina are in the way, where it 
ſucks out the honey, and carries it to the hive. But 


as this trunk, if it were always extended, would be 


incommodieus, and might be broken by a thouſand 
accidents, it is compoſed of two pieces, united by a 


| ſpring or joint, in ſuch a manner, that after it has 


performed its work, it. may be. ſhortened, or rather 
folded up, and fo preſerved from danger, by the help 
of four ſtrong ſcales, two of which lie immediately 


upon it, and the two qthers, which are larger, and 


more hollow, cover them all. En 85 
The middle of the body of the BEE, or corſlet, is 

ſurniſtied with ſix legs or paws, and four wings, of 

which two are large, and two ſmall. It is all over co- 


vered with hair, that ſerves to retain the particles of 


Wax, which fall from the top of the ſtamina to the bot - 


tom of the cups ; at the end of which claw there are 
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two mall hooks; which, by the help of a microſcope, 


appear to be like two ficklos, proceeding from the ſums 


jndley hoving the points oppolts- ie each ver. 


Theſe crooked” nails,” which are uſcfel to ſupport the 
zee upon many occaſions, lie upon two ſpungy'cuſhis 
ons, to render their common walkiug more ſoftand eaſy.” 


The belly of the Bee is joined to the corſlet by a2 
thread, and is divided into fix rings, "which ſometimes 


ſhorten the body, by ſlipping one over another; the 
inũde of the belly conſiſts of four parts, the inteſtines, 
the honey bag, the venom, and the ſting. The in- 
teſtines ſerve for the digeſtion of the food, as in all 
other animals, and the honey bag is as tranſparent as 
cryſtal, containing the honey that the Bee has fucked 
from the flowers, of which the greateſt part is carried 


to the hive, and poured into the cells of the honey- 


comb, and the remainder ſerves the Bee for nouriſh 
ment; that in the hive being to ſerve for winter provi- 
ion. The bladder of venom, or gall; is at the root 
of the ſting, of which the Bee lets fall ſome drops 
through a pipe, into the wound made by the ſting, 
that it may have a worſe effect. The ſting is com- 


pofed of three parts, namely, of the ſheath and the 


two darts; the ſheath terminates in a very fine point, 
only there is an opening a little below it, thro* which 
the venom paſſes. Both the darts have ſeveral ſmall 
points or barbs, like thoſe of a fiſh-hook; which ren- 
der the ſting more painful, and hinder the darts 
from flipping out again; or at leaſt not without much 
difficulty to the Bee. The ſheath itſelf has a ſharp 


point, and makes the firſt wound, which is followed 
by that of the darts, and the pouring out the venomous 


fluid. This ſheath is connected to pretty ſtrong muſ- 


cles, by which it is drawn back, unleſs the ſting ſticks 


too faſt, and then it is drawn out of the body of the 
Bee along with it. The pain cauſed by the wound 
is attended; with a little ſwelling, which will continue 
ſeveral days, unleſs the ſting be immediately taken out. 
The DRONE may be diſtinguiſhed from the 'work- 
ing Bee, not only by the trunk, che teeth, and the 
eyes, but by the corſlet, which is more hairy than 


tat of the common Bee, and the rings of the belly 
F | are 
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neck, 


haps may be owing to the want of an enemy to de 


have done breeding, the other Bees uſe the drones ill, 


may not devour too much of the honey, and theſe are 


ble, that the queen is full of eggs in the beginning o 


are driven away, they either die with 1 
| " kille 


ans 
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are more ſmooth. Beſides, the hairs of the bruſhes of 
the hind. feet are more crouded together, and ſhorter. 


The body is generally larger and longer, by about a 


third part, and the head in particular is more round, 


and more full of hair. A d to this, that at certain 


ſeaſons, there are two fleſhy horns behind, about a 
third part as long as the body, and ſometimes longer; 
and between theſe horns there is a fleſhy. ſubſtance, 


which riſes upon the hinder part of the body, and is 


crooked like a bow. The inward parts are alſo dif. 
ferent, for he has no ſting, and within the body there 
is little elſe but thick; white, crooked veſſels, that are 


— 


pretty ſolid, and contain a milky fluid. They have a 
, E indeed, ; like the reſt ; but there is no 


ſmall pipe or canal, which runs from the bag to the 
15 which means, the common Bees depoſite 

their honey in the magazine; for if you preſs a Be: 
never ſo little, the honey will come out by this pipe, 
which it will not do in the drone; and conſequently it 
brings nothing to the common ſtock. It is well fed, 
never works, nor. goes into the fields, but wanders 
about the hive at full liberty. Its having no ſting, * 
end 

itſelf againſt. However, it appears, that the drones 
are deſigned only for the multiplication of their kind; 
therefore when the ſummer is paſt, and the queens 


and drive them away from the hives, that they may not 
be a burthen to the reſt, ſince they then would do no- 
thing but eat. They likewiſe fall upon the young 
drones that are not yet hatched, pull them out of their 
cells, kill them, and throw them out of the hives. It 
is to no purpoſe for the drones to ſtruggle, for if they 
will not go away freely, they take them by the wings 
and — and thruſt them out, leaving only a ve- 
ry few behind, and thoſe, of a ſmall kind. that they 


kept only for the next year's uſe ; for this is obſerva- 


the ſpring, though the drones are then not much dif- 
ferent from other Bees in ſize, As for the drones tha 


ales 
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illed by the rain, or are devoured by birds; and 
Neath the ground will be almoſt covered with them 
eee 93> 
The QUEEN is longer, but net ſo chick as the 
Drone, and the kj Hoody very ſhort, in proportion 
to the length of the body; for they ſcarcely cover it 
half way. The trunk is much ſhorter, and more ſlen- 
der, than that of the working Bee; but longer and 
thicker than that of the Drone. The corſlet er 
and the rings of the belly are of a deep cheſtnut-co- 
jour. The ſting is much larger than that of the com- 
mon Bee; but inſtead of being ſtrait, turns back 3 
little towards the belly, and the bladder of venom is 


proportionable thereto, Her eggs are diſtributed into 


two ovaries, one of which is on the right ſide, and the 
other on the left. Each ovary is an aſſemblage of yeſ- 
ſels, all which terminate in a common canal, and they 
are full of eggs at the time of breeding. 
The ancients' were of opinion, that the generation 
of Bees Was occaſioned by 'putrified ſabſtances, and 
not in a männer analogous to that of other animals, 
Some- who have built their faith too much on what 
Virgil-has ſaid in the fourth book of his Geergicks, in 
the fable of the ſhepherd Ariſtæut, and have taken a 
bull of two years old, have ſtopped up his noſtrils, 
and afterwards killed him, and ſo left him to putrify. 
But this procedure was ſo far from producing ſwarms 
of Bees; that they only met with thouſands of 'mag- 
gots, and a dreadful: ſtench. Others have publiſhed 
variety of fictitious ftories, to acquaint the world in 
what manner theſe inſe&s generated,  _ 23g 
During the greater part of the year, there is but 
one female in every hive; which may readily be diſtin- 
guiſhed from other Bees, by the ſhape of her body, as 
was before obſeryed ; but it is ſomewhat difficult to 
find her out. The males, who may be ſeen by hun- 
dreds, ſpend almoſt their whole lives in company with 
the female,” For this reaſon, they are ſeldom out of 
the hive, but they lie idle therein, doing nothing at 
all but feeding upon the honey, which the working 
Bees have gathered. A ſingle Bee is ſufficient for 
ſtocking the whole hive, for ſhe is moſt amazingly b--4 
RR 1 
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tile, and on her alone. depends the hope of a future 
ptogeny., It is certain, that all the Bees leave of 
Working, and teke no farther care of futurity, after 
the death of the queen. Beſides, if any other female 
Bee 2 85 in amon gem he is immediately acknoy. 
ledged for 10 75 he life of all the reſt, is nothing 
in compariſon o ber's. They do hex all manner of 
ſervices, and pay her all the homage, that is due from 
| ſybjeRs to a ſovereign : fax ſhe. never goes abroad, 
without à numerous guard; .they keep her body clean 
Vith their ons, and follow her, whereyer the goes, 
In ſhoxt, the life. of the reſt of the Beeg depends upon 
that of the queen, for in a few days after her death, 

they will all ſuffer themſelves to die with hunger. 
The working BEES are always very provident in 
providing cells for the young; and will leave off their 
( erg employment, to conſtruct proper receptacles 
or the eggs. They build, purpoſely, little cells, of 
d roundiſh, oblong ſhape, and extremely ſolid, and 
employ great plenty of wax in this work... This poſi; 
tion is greatly different from that of the other combs: 
theſe fert of Bees, know, or at leaſt appgar to know, 
what number of, "pgs the queen lays in a year, from 
whence proceed other females, that give hirth to ſeve- 
ral thouſands of the working; Bees, and ſeveral hun- 
Ky Do e den di bus N four « 
Hrit, and ſometimes none gt allz but. in this laſt caſe, 
dhe ives rod ice no Harms. The sfecundity of this 
Bee 14 (pc }», 4DAL1N:- ſeven, or eight Werks time, - ſhe 
Vill produce. 10 r 12000 Bees and upwards. Gene- 
rally ſpeaking, ſhe lays. but one egg in each cell, be- 
cauſe it would not. be ſufficient to hatch; any more. 
In two or three days time, according t0 che heat of the 
wen the egg will appear hatched. at the bottam of 
the cell... ed appearance of a kind of maggo:, 
Which is always White, and placed in the ſame, attitude, 


£ 


+ 


Sher, that is, rolled up like a ring, lying ſoftly. in a bed 


pf a, Kind ef gelly, of a whitiſh, colour; and this 
is What the broods feeds n. The common Bees 
are a kind of nurſes to the brood, and have great- 
er affection for it, than the hired nurſes among man- 
kind. They take great care in viſiting; each cell, and 
in examining whether any thing is wanting. They 
* | Aae 
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are fed with honey and wax, prepared in the bodies of 
een ng, the wars 
comes to its full growth. When the Bees perceive 
that the worms have no farther occafian for feedi 

they ſhut them up in their lodgings, and wall them up, 
if the expreſſion may be allowed, with wax. Then 
the worm continuing in a ſtate of perfect reſt, begins 
to grow larger, and lines the walls of the cell with 
filken tapeſtry, which they ſpin; in the ſame manner 
as Caterpillars, before they undergo their Jaſt trans- 
formation. But it is . the Bees bring 
them more nouriſhment than they are able to conſume. 
Before they ſpin their coyering, they eat up all their 
proviſion of gelly, leaving 1 * bottom of the cell 
clean and dry. In a day's time, or longer, they obtain 
their full growth, and then they caſt off their ſkins, 
which ſerved. them: in their worm ſtate, and become 
an Aurelia or Nymph. The worms that produce 
Drones, are of the ſame ſize as thoſe of the working 
Bees. Theſe laſt take care of them with the ſame 
application; and it may well be imagined,. that they 
are not leſs attentive to thoſe which are to be meta- 


morphoſed into female Bees; for it has been obſerved, 


that they ſupply them with nouriſnment in greater 
D ˙ D—ꝛ— eht edt ld 
When all parts of the Aurelia have acquired the 
conſiſtence proper to the parts of the Bee, chen that 
which is to appear opens its priſon, . by piercing: with 
the n flock about it, and ſeem to expreſs their joy, that 
they are going to be metamorphoſed; .and*this they 
y their good offices. Two or three of them 
lick and clean all its ſides with their trunks, and ſome 


of them feed it with, honey. Others again begin im- 
that ö 


mediately to cleanſe che cell that has been juſt left, 


and carry away the filth out of the hive., As ſoon as 
the external parts of the young Bee become dry, it 


begins to diſcover. what employment it is to have dur- 


ing life; for It immediately proceeds out of the hive, 


and goes in queſt of flowers; and is not at all at a loſs 


to find its way back to the common habitation. After 


this firſt ſally, it begins 15 to gather the pow- 
der of the ſtamina; and Maralai 


has 


aſſures us, that he 
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cloſe together, ti 


has ſeen one of theſe, on the very day it came into 


the world, return back with two large balls of this 


ſubſtance. When the Bees firſt begin to break their 
r there is generally above 100 of them in à 
y; inſomuch that in the ſpace of a few weeks, the 
number of the inhabitants becomes ſo great, that the 
hive cannot contain them; and then they begin to 
fally out in ſwarms, Young Bees are the browneſi, 
with white hair; and the old are of a lighter colour, 
with red hair. The fwarm is made on purpoſe to ſeek 
out a new ſettlement ; at the head of which is the 
ueen; for one of theſe is ſufficient to conduct the whole 
warm. About five or ſix days after the birth of a 


female Bee, ſhe 1s ready to lay her B25, and conſe. | 


quently is in a condition to place herſelf at the head of 
thoſe that are diſpoſed to follow her. YN 

While the BEES have room enough in their hives, 
they remain quietly together; but when it becomes 
too little, then the old Bees continue in them, and the 
young ſally out to go and ſeek a new ſettlement ; if 
| mould refuſe, a bloody battle would enſue, and 


therefore the young ones are generally wiſe enough to 
| ſubmit. The young Bees thus going out to ſeek new 
Tone have always a queen at their head; and they + 


about, buzzi os air, all in a company, pretty 

II perhaps they ſettle on the trunk, 
or the branch of a tree, or in the 1 hole of a wall, 
or in ſome hollow tree, or hive, which the country 


people feldom fail laying in their way, after they have 


rubbed it with thyme, or other odoriferous herbs, 
When they move from place to place, the queen always 


leads the way, and enters firſt into the hole they deſign 


e for their abode, and all the reſt follow her. The owners 
often let them know there is a lodging provided for 
them, by the ſounding of a bell, or of a braſs kettle, 


which makes ſuch an impreſſion upon them (for per 


haps they take it for thunder, which will be followed 
buy a great ſtorm) that they immediately conſider with 


attention the place that is provided for them, and they im- 
mediately enter in. Then ſome one takes up the hive 
very gently, and places it upon a bench, or ſome ſuch 
thing, where the bottom may be fo clofe, that no in- 


ſects 


„ „ preps foo tie. OO 
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perhaps cou | 
laid upon, a broad bottom. The bottoms of theſe 


_24OF.LNSECT'S. _ 
ſects, or vapours from the ground, can enter in. There 


is always a ſmall, hole left at the bottom of the hive, 


© 


for them to go in and out. 


- P a . 


The ſubſtance they build their cells with, L nothing 


elſe but the wax which is gathered from the different 
fort of flowers; and the deſign of their work is a 


lodging for themſelves and their young. When they 


begin to work in their hives, they divide themſelves: 


into four companies, one of which roves in the fields 
in ſearch of materials, and the others employ them- 
{elves in laying out the bottom and partitions of their 
cells; others make the inſide ſmooth from the corners 
or angles, take away the ſuperfluous wax, and bring 
the work to perfection. The fourth company bring 
food for the reſt, that they may not leave their work ; 
but they give nothing to thoſe that go into the fields 
in ſearch of wax, becauſe they may provide food for 


4-7 


minate in a paint eligned to receive the egg, which 
d not be ſo certainly hatched, if it'was 


cells are compoſed; of little triangular panes, which, 
when, united together, terminate in a point, and lie 
exactly upon the extremities of other panes of the ſame 
ſhape, in the oppoſite cells. Theſe aging are com- 
poſed of a double row of cells, which touch at the 
bottom, and are ſuſpended perpendicularly, with a 
ſpace between each two, large enough to give the 

Volt. IV. H EVE DS Bees 
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Bees a free paſſage in and out, and natrow enough tö 
ery ibis neceſſary heat. All the cells are defended 
y a border, which makes the door a little leſs than 
the inside of the hell,” which renders their works 
ſtronger, and is the mere neceſſary; às Bees will live l 
ſeven or eight yearz. Their hotſes or dells do not be. 
[| come weak by length of time, finee each egg firſt turns t 
_ to rims | at Mere then into a Bee, at which time the t 
| outward covering is left behind, and united cloſe to 


the ſides of the ſhell, inſomuch that they become more 


| fubſtantial every year. They have cells that ſerve for n 
W- ſeveral purpoſes, namely, to lay their young in, for 


| their wax, and for their honey, | 9 
q '| Theſe cells are of ſo regular a form, and applied ſo 1 
| ingenioufly one” againſt another, that every thin ar 
ſeems to be diſpoſed, with ſuch ſymmetry, and ſo r 
well finiſhed, as to exceed even the efforts of human Wl «1; 
induſtry, All the cells are hexagons, that is, they Will v 
have fix equal ſides; and this figure, not only takes up th 
the Teaſt room, but is che moſt capacious. a 
It is no eaſy matter to ſee them at work, except by ch. 
the affiſtance of a glaſs hive. "They are always ready Wil ha 
do aſſiſt each other, in laying the foundation of ſome of 
new comb, or in enlarging the old, though a ſpectator Wi 6 
might conclude, from the burry that they are in, that ſup 
„ there was nothing but confuſion among them. How. ſav 
ever, it is eaſy to perceive, that their teeth are the in · , 
Kraments, by which they model and faſhion their WM i; 
combs. They begin at the bottom of their building, ind 
and ſeveral of them work" at à time at the cells, which WM ha 
Have two faces. But if they are ſtinted with regard de) 
to time, they give the new cells but half the depth I Beg 
which they öüght to have, leaving them imperſect, pon 
und put off ' finiſhing them till they have ſketched WM don 
vat the number of the cells," which are neceſſary for W quit 
the preſent time. The conſtruction of their combs MW Hoy 
Toſts then a great deal of labour, for they are not bruſ 
Able to make them in molds, as at firſt ſome might ma! 
think they were. They are all buſied in erecting, ¶ eavi 
e og poliſhing the cells that are unfiniſned; are 
and the uſe they make of them, is to lodge their ho-W v 
ney, and to depoſite their brood therein ; for on the 
. s $1 I. 
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the eggs increaſe and grow, till they are transformed 
into Bees. But the cells deſigned for the worms to 
change into drones, ought to be larger than the reſt; 
and for that reaſon, they make ſome with greater dia- 
meters than others. The cells of the brood, at diffe- 
rent times, ſerve for the honey-combs ; however, thoſe 
that were deſigned for the honey only are much deeper 
than the reſt. When the harveſt of honey is ſo plen- 
tiful, that they have not ſufficient room for it, they 
either lengthen their combs, or build more, which are 
much longer than the former. by 4 
Sometimes they work at three combs at a time; for 
when there are three workhouſes, more Bees may be 
employed at a time, without embarraſſing each other, 
and they can perform their buſineſs more readily, 
The combs are generally parallel to each other, and are 
ſlightly faſtened to the top of the hive. There is al- 
ways a fpace between two combs, which are like ſtreets, 
that wilt only admit two at a time, a-breaſt, 'Though 
the combs conſiſt of very thin leaves of wax, yet when 
by WR they are full of honey, they become heavy. The Bees 
dy WI have a method of connecting their combs to the ſides 
me of their hive ; for which reaſon, thoſe that make them 
tor Wl ſhould place fmall fticks acroſs each other, to ſerve as 
hat WF ſupports to the combs that are to be built, which will 
dW. Wl fave the Bees a great deal of labour... 
in- The ſubſtance wherewith they make their combs 
heir Ns gathered from flowers, but not from every ſort 
i indiſferently; for it is only on the ſtamina of flowers, 
hich BY that yield proper materials for making their wax; for 
they find none ready made, It is very common to ſee 
epth Wl Bees fitting ' upon flowers, with their bodies all over 
fect, ¶ powder, which they ' could have got no where elſe, 
ched I Sometimes they are ſo full of it, that they become 
quite yellow, and might be miſtaken for another inſect. 
However, they take care to clean themſelves with the 
bruſhes of their feet, and to make the powder into two 
mall balls, which” they place in the. two triangular 
eavities of their hinder legs. Sometimes theſe balls 
ed z are as large as a grain of pepper, a little flatted. 
Wpen the flowers are not fully blown, the Bees pinch 
there the tops of the ſtamina with their teeth, wherein they 


& i ih know 
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know the grains of duſt are. encloſed; and by this 
means they force them open. Some of theſe-balls are 

yellow, others red, others of a , whitiſh yellow, and 
others again green. This ſubſtance, however, does 
not, as is generally ſuppoſed, become wax, till it has 
been eaten and digeſted by the Bee. In April and Ma) 
the Bees are buſy from morning to evening, in ga. 
thering this ſubſtance for making the wax; but when 
the weather becomes hot, in June and Fuly, they work 

h only in a morning, till about ten o'clock ; becauſe 

i when the powder of the ſtamina. has been moiſtened 

with the.dew, or with the fluid that they tranſpire, it 

| is of a more proper conſiſtance, than at other times, 

| | 10 be moulded into a maſs. | 


It is ſaid that the ſecond ſtomach is the organ, by 
which this powder is altered, digeſted, and connected 
| into real wax, and is thrown out through the ſame 
| paſſage that it went in, It is with this fort of paſte 
| that they build their combs, and when it is dry, it 
becomes the ſubſtance, named Bees-wax. Every 
. tomb newly made is white; but they become yellow- 

iſn as they grow old, and the very oldeſt of all be- 

come almoſt black. But all theſe do not furniſh wax 
equally White, as is well known to thoſe, whoſe buſi. 

nefs it is to blanch it. . 

However, as it is neceſſary for Bees to make a pro- 

viſion of rough wax, there is in every hive a pretty 

large portion of the combs, whoſe cells are filled with 
nothing but wax; and theſe are like ſo many little 
magazines, where the Bees go to depoſite their little 
balls, one after another, while other Ress take care to 
knead them, preſs them, and place them in order. 
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Theſe proviſions of undigeſted wax, which ſome have * 
called Bee-bread, ſerve them in winter, as feeding up- le 


on honey alone would give the animal a ſcowering, 
that would quickly carry it off. The, Bees, ſometimes WW f 


come out of their hives at 4 o'clock. in the morning, 

and continue Jabouring till 8 in the evening. They i ** 
Hy backwards and forwardZ four or five times in a 75 
day, and ſometimes more, for, this depends on the © 
length of their journies, and the plenty of flowers. A 


N 
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It is obſervable, that the Bees extract but a ſmall 
quantity of real wax out of the powder which they 
gather; becauſe a great part of the materials of wax 
ſerves to feed them; it i, alſo remarkable, that the 
drones never employ themſelves in making wax, all 
their nouriſnment being honey. With regard to the 
honey, it is but lately taken notice of, that there are 
veſſels in flowers full of a ſweet fluid, to which authors 
have given the name of nectarium, and it is to theſe 
that the Bees reſort, to gather the liquor, which after- 
wards becomes honey. For this purpoſe, they make 
uſe of their trunks, and with theſe the Bees conduct 
the fluid to their mouths, cauſing it to run along the 
upper part of their trunks. The powder of the ſta- 
mina produces the nouriſhment of Bees; and it is 
very well known, they do not make honey on purpoſe 
for us. The ſweet fluid falls from the oeſophagus, or 
gullet, into the. firſt ſtomach, which while it is filled 
with honey, is in ſhape like an oblong bladder; Chil- 
dren that live in country places are well acquainted 
with this bladder; and they even ſeek for it in the 
bodies of the Bees, and more eſpecially in thoſe of 
humble Bees, to ſuck out the honey, When a Bee 
has ſufficiently filled its firſt ſtomach, it returns back 
to the have, where it throws up the honey into a cell. 
There is reaſon to believe, that the honey does not 
return oat of the body. unchanged; becauſe the firſt 
ſtomach is capable of contraction, in the ſame manner 
as that of ruminating animals. It often happens, that 
the Bee, inſtead of flying back to the hive, goes back 
to the places where the other Bees are buſy in their ſeve- 
ral employments, and offers them honey, perhaps to 
hinder, them from leaving off their work, to go in 
ſearch of food. Some of the honeycombs are always 
left open for common uſe, but many others are topped 
up, till there is a neceſſity of opening them; each-of 
theſe are covered carefully with wax, ſo cloſe, that the 
covers ſeem to be made at the ſame time. This practice 
tends to preſerve the honey in the ſame degree of flui- 
city, as they deſign it ſhould have. 
In the management of BEES, great care muſt be 


taken to provide them a proper lodging. The hives 
Fo. | H 3 deſigned 
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deſigned for this purpoſe are of different forms, and 
different materials, in different countries; but they are 
generally a ſort of baſkets, nearly of a conical figure, 
Thoſe that are moſt ſcilful in the management of theſe 
inſects, affirm, that the hives ought to be made of 
platted rye ſtraw, becauſe they are moſt proper to de- 
| tend the Bees againſt the ſeverity of the winter cold, 
and the ſcorching heat of ſummer. Some plaſter them 
over with a mortar, or with aſhes,. mixed with cow 
dung; by which means no rain can get into the hive ; 
for all the crannies will be ſtopped up, by which it 
Might enter. S348 ; | 
e hives ought always to. be placed where the ſun 

may ſhine upon them the greateſt part of the day, and 
conſequently they ſhould never be expoſed to the north 
wind. Likewiſe, they will be beſt to be ſo placed, 
that the ſun may ſhine upon them early in the morning, 
as alſo late in the evening, However, it muſt be ob- 

ſerved, that though the ſun is very advantageous tg 
Bees, yet there are times, when his beams are 100 
ſcorching, which will render the hives too hot, ſo as 
to diſturb-the Bees, and to melt their wax. Upon this 
account, it will be beſt to place them under a cover or 
roof, to preſerve them from the extreme heat of the 
ſun, and from the rain, But where this cannot eakily 
be done, they may be thatched or covered with ſtraw, 
which will have the ſame effect. 
\ Glaſs hives are a new invention, and were deſigned 
to enable perſons to ſee what was doing in the inſide, 
However, they are needleſs in the winter ſeaſon, be- 
cauſe when there is a froſt, the Bees are ſo benumbed, 
that any one may examine their hives, by laying them 
on one ſide, or even turning them upſide down. Then 
the Bees may be ſeen heaped together, and lying as 
cloſe to each other as poſlible. They generally keep 
in the lower part: of the cakes of wax, or at mol 
about the middle of the hive. . But as ſoon as it thaws, 
and eſpecially if the ſun ſhine, ſo as to render the hive 


warm, they then are rouzed out of their lethargy. 
Hence it appears, that heat is abſolutely neceſſary tor 
their prefervation ; and this they endeavour to increaſe, 
by their motion, and the agitation of their _ 
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Likewiſe, the more numerous the Bees are in a hiye. 
the warmer they are. However, When their activity is 
returned, they are then, under 9 YAY. of taking 
nouriſhment, and con 2 75 ave recourſe to their 
proviſions; for then they begin to feed upon the lower 
combs. . the oy 1 Fuer is, the more ho- 
ney they conſume ; and they are ſometimes in danger 
of G famine, and of irg of hunger, * Tho 
flowery ſeaſon. returns. Thus a very ſevere winter 
and one that is too mild, are equally dangerous. 
It is commonly ſaid, that the aſhes of a hg tree 
is capable of bringing dead Bees to life; but this is a 


miſtake ; for thoſe Bees, which are thought to be dead, 


becauſe they are mgtionleſs, are not really ſo; though 
it muſt be owned, that in extreme cold weather, any 


perſon may be deceived. At this time, a handful 


MAY, be, taken, without the danger of being ſtung 3 
but if they ve on upon, warm aſhes, or near a 
gentle fire, they will immediately ſhow that they are 


een ny 
old hunger, and old age Bees are ſaid t 
be ſubje& to eB hich fone nt bring on a, 12 


tality among them. They are alſo ſubject to other diſ- 


eaſes; and thoſe Bees that are brought into any cloſe 
place, ſuch as a Na during the winter, are 
more ſubjeQ to diſeaſes, than others that are left in 
the gardens, with an aperture, by which freſh air may 
eater, and through which they are at liberty to fly out 
when they pleaſe, and when the weather is fine. How- 
ever, the middle practice is the beſt, which is, to leave 
thoſe hives in the open air, that are well ſtocked with 
Bees, and to place thoſe in the green: hou, which are 


will be the beſt to put theſe laſt into tubs, open at the 
top, and to fill up the empty f. 885 between the 
ſides of the tub and the hiye, with fine hay, ſhort ſtraw, 
land, or dryed earth; but they Fre 
the rain, by a covering, placed at a proper diſtance 
over it, This he thinks is a good expedient to preſerve 
them from the effects of cold, and much better than 


to 1 e de green-houſe,, The charge will be 
f tabs 55 1409p 8 en d 
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ber of years. Large wicker baſkets may be alſo made 
uſe of in the ſame manner. 
2 The deſign of the ſtings of Bees is not to hurt 
mankind, but to defend a againſt their enenies, 
Which are very numerous. Hornets and Waſps will 


tear open the bellies of Bees, to ſuck the contents, 


Spiders alſo are enemies, but they are not able to do 
ſo much harm; as for Ants, they want nothing but 
the honey; but Lizards, Frogs, and Toads, will eat 
the Bees entirely up, when they can catch them, 
There is alſo a ſort of Moths, that will get into their 
cells, and will penetrate into a greatnumber of them, 
to feed upon the wax, of which they are extremely 
fond. Old Bees are ſubject to a kind of Lice, which 
are not found upon the young; however they do not 
appear to be greatly moleſted by them. Field Mice 
and Birds -are. greater enemies to Bees, than any 
thing elſe; inſomuch that in one night, when they 
are ane in the winter ſeaſon, à ſingle field 
Mouſe is able to deſtroy a hive that is very well ſtock- 
ed. Reaumur obſerves, that theſe animals generally 
eat nothing but the heads and the breaſts. "They will 
ſerve Birds much in the ſame manner; for the young 
of Larks have been found near the neſts, that had no- 
thing wanting but the head and neck. It is alſo ſaid, 
that among Birds, thoſe called Bee-eaters, Swallows, 
and Titmice, feed greatly upon Bees; but the Bird 
that does moſt miſchief among them, and deſtroys more 
than alt the reſt put together, is the Sparrow. They 
ſwallow them like grains of corn, and have been ſeen 
to carry three Bees at a time, to feed their young 
with, that is, one in their bills, and two others in 
"their claws. l S759 1% Wh; 44 Wenn 


* 


Thoſe that are accuſtomed to take care of Bees 
may go among them very faſely, provided they do not 
anger chem; but if they do, they muſt expect the re: 
ward of their raſtineſs. They generally attempt to 
ſting : people in their faces, and when any one 8581 
if week is forced away too ſoon, it always leaves its 
ſting behind, with its appendages; but then the Bee 
will live but a ſhort time after it. The ſting is gene- 
rally more painful in ſummer than in Winter; for this 
130 1 
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depends upon the quantity. of the venom, and the vi- 
gour of the Bee: beſides, there are perſons who are 
more affected with the ſtings of Bees, than others. 
Generally. ſpeaking, the ſting is followed with an 
itching, an inflammation, à ſwelling, and a ſharp 
pain; and if it happens to be near the eyes, the eye- 
lids will fometimes cloſe up for ſeveral days. Authors 


that have wrote upon this ſubject, pretend to give ſe - 


veral remedies againſt the ſtinging of Bees; but Reag- 
nur has tried them all, with little ſucceſs ; however, 
he thinks that the herb, called arſe-ſmart, has proved 
better than any thing elſe, when bruiſed in a mortar, 
and applied thereto. But the beſt way is to take out 
the ſting as ſoon as poſſible, and then apply a little 
water or vinegar to the wound, which will remove the 
pain; yet it has been obſerved, that it has ſometimes 
returned again, with as much violence as before. 

Some have pretended, that there ate certain ſmells, 
which give great offence. to Bees ; and that they are 
fondeſt of every thing that is clean and pure; but this 
is a miſtake, for they always like ſtanding: dirty water, 
better than that which is quite limpid, But ſmoak 
will cauſe them to get at a diſtance from it, and if they 
cannot readily, it-benumbs them, and makes them lie 
as if they were dead ; this is the method ſome make 
uſe of to get part of the honey out of the hive, This 
operation 1s performed at different times, in different 
countries; but the beſt is in the morning, after the 
Bees have been rendered leſs active by the coldneſs of 
the night, and then it will be almoſt needleſs to ſmoak 
them. However, in a warm ſeaſon, when flowers are 
plenty, they may be made to paſs out of a hive that is 
full of wax and honey, into another that is quite 
empty; but then the brood will be loſt; that is, the 
eggs, the nymphs, and the worms ready to be changed 
into nymphs. When the honey is taken way, it is but 
reaſonable, and even neceſſary, to leave the Bees about 


half for their own uſe. _ Lage Rt 

In ſome places, when the ſummer is dry, and in con- 
ſequence. thereof, the fields are leſs fruitlul, then it is 
very difficult for the Bee to gather a ſufficient quantity 
of wax ; but in thoſe countries that are full of mea: 
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160 THE NATURAL HISTORy 
dows, that are well watered, and ce a ſucceſſion 


of different flowers; or even if there are woods, 


which by their ſhape preſerve the moiſtneſs and cool. 


neſs of the air, and by that means cauſe the vegetation 


of a great number of plants, in the hotteſt part of ſum. 


mer, then the Bees will find every thing in plenty, ne. 
ceſſary for their aſe, x +4 choke | 


It was formerly a cuſtom of the Exypriazr, to carry 
the hives up the river Nile in boats, that the Bees 


might enjoy the benefit of the flowers that grew upon 
the banks; thus they removed them from — 1 to 
place, that they might always have the benefit of freſh 
flowers. The nations that live near the banks of the 


river Po, manage their Bees much in the ſame manner 


is the ancient Egyptians; and the ſame practice has 
deen recommended in France; but whether it has ever 


been done or not, is uncertain, Columetla acquaints us, 


that the Greeks were accuſtomed, every year, to re- 


move the hives from Achaia into Attica; and the 
ſame thing is done at this very day, in the dutchy of 


 Tuliers, a diſtrict of Y2/ipbalia, in Germany. One 
- perſon in particular, in the territory, called Gatoncis 
in France, has been at the pains of removing his hives, 
after the harveſt of Sainfoih, into the plains of Beauce, 
where the melilot abounds, and chen into Sologre, 


where it is well known the Bees may enjoy the advan- 


tage of Buck-wheat, till towards the end of September, 
for ſo long that plant retains its flowers. ' However, 


'this practice cannot be very agreeable to the Bees, be- 
cauſe their being carried in carts diſturbs them more, 
than if they were in boats upon the water. 

Authors have given different accounts of the 
Tength of the life of Bees; but they have generally 
maintained, that they may live feveral years; that is 
as long as a hive retains plenty of inhabitants; but 
this is a bad reaſon. Some afhrm, that Bees will live 
fix or ſeven years, and others _ upwards of twelve. 
Others again pretend to be cettain, that a third part 


In every hive dies in autumn, and as many in the 


ſpring ; for which reaſon they conclude, that they 


cannot live above a ſingle year, It is pretty 
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that the Bees of each hive are renewed every year, 
or in two years time at moſt . 

Id is generally acknowledged, that the habitation of 
Bees ought to be very cloſe, and therefore it is their 
prineipal care, at firſt when they are hived, to ſtop 
up all che crannies. They make uſe F 2 ſort of re- 
finous gum, which is more tenacious than wax, and 
differs greatly fram it. This the French call propolis, 
It will grow conſiderably hard in une, though it will 
always grow ſvſt mi ch heat, and it varies in conſiſtence, 
colour, and ſmell. It has generally an aromatic, 
le ſmell, when ät is warmed, inſomuch that 
ſome place it in the tank of +. | The outward 
colour is of à reddiſh: brown ; but the inward more 
yellowiſh, and neazer the rent” way When the 
Bees begin to work with it, it as ſoſt; but it acquues 
a firmer condiſtence every day, till atlength it becomes 
harder than wax. The Bees carryat on their hinder 
legs, and ſome think it is met with an poplar, birch, 
and willow / trees; hut there are others that will ſupply 
them vvith the ſame. It is much harder far them to ger 
it from-Hence, than the powder which is upon the { 


mina of plants, and more difficult to manage: the 


Bees make uſe of che ſame ſubſtance to cover the ſticks 
laid croſsways, which help to fupport the combs; and 
es With, Pn 5 nh : 


aut a method for the preſervation of Bets, by what he 


called Bee-boxes; and acknowledged he had been almoſt 
forty years in bringing them to perfection. Theſe 
muſt be made in the ſhape of a die, and each board 
of which they conſiſt muſt meaſure about eight inches 
and a half on the inſide. The boards muſt be ſtrong 
and dry, and at the bottom muſt be an opening, four 
inches long, and only half an inch high, that is ſo 
low as to exclude a mouſe. In the upper part behind 
muſt be fixed a piece of crown glaſs, five inches long, 
and three broad, which muſt be covered with a ſhutter, 
to be opened at pleaſure. At the two ends of the box 
a ſpace is to be left, near an inch wide at the top, and 
more than an inch wide 1 98 ;:the two ends 


are 
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162 THE NATURAL-HISTORY 
are made by 2 * of lit deal, ſhooting into the 
edges of the front and back boards. The xes have 
no bottom board; but there muſt be a ſtick acroſ 
them, from end to end, about three inches from the 
bottom, to ſupport the combs. There muſt alſo be a 
board to cover the end, which, as it is to be moveable, 
muſt be tied on with tape, faſtened by pegs fixed i in 
the box, and turned round at pleaſure. /.!: 1 -:. 
When the Bees are to be hived, two boxes muſt be 
tied together, the ends having the paſſages of commu. 
nication left open where they join, being covered with 
end-boards at the tuo outer ends. When the Bees are 
entered, the box muſt be covered with a linen cloth, 
1 reen branches; but the Placing of the boxes is of 
leſs importance than is generally thought, be- 
— they will thrive even on the north ſide of a high 
tower; for if the ſhutter of the window be kept: Cloſe, 
and the ſun fenced off, they will not ſuffer much in- 
convenience. They bear cold with little injury; but 
the hot ſun in the ſummer months melts their wax, 
and in the winter hinders them from ſleeping, and 
makes them conſume the. ſtores the ſooner. The boxes 
are to be placed on ſtages, one above another, with a 
cover over head, anda: board before them, to ſhelter 
them from the ſun. When the Bees are hived, it will 
be proper to look through the glaſs, to ſee in which of 
the boxes they are ſettle ; which known, the mouth 
is to be ſtopped, that they may pafs only through the 
empty box. When they have filled one, they will be. 
gin to work in the ſecond, and then a third muſt be 
added, by taking off the end- board, which they will 
have faſtened with wax; and putting the new one 
cloſe, with an open paſſage, hn mouths of the.two 
end-boxes muſt be ſtopped, that they may go in and 
out only at the middlemoſt. About the middle of Au 
| guſt you muſt; uncover the glaſſes, and peep into the 
hives. Thoſe Bees that have filled three boxes, may 
without any danger loſe one. Abont three in the af- 
ternoon, therefore, obſerve the end of tlie box, in 
which there are feweſt Bees; open the mouth, and di- 
vide it from the middlemoſt, by ſlidin plate of tin 
between them. The communication on ige ſtap- 
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d, the Bees in the fingle box will fly out in about two 
hours, leaving the box empty, and join their fellows; 
the end. board muſt be then laid on thei end vf the two 
boxes, | and they may be left till next — 95 vit 
By the uſe of cheſe boxes, the time of their ſwarm- 
Ag darf be known; for Bees do not leave their habi- 
tations but for want of room, which by this method 
may be more or leſs, at pleaſure. If they are confined 
to two boxes, they will ſwarm early; but if they are 
allowed three the ſwarm will be late and longer. Af- 
ter the firſt ſwarm; it will he proper to prevent à ſe- 
cond, by adding box after box, as often as they are 
filled. — onies as uire four boxes to kee 
them from ſwarming, will admit the maſter to take two 
of the boxes in the autumn. If Moths ſhould 2 
to ſpin their Webs in any box, it muſt be either taken 
away, or cleanſed.' It has been found by experience, 
that when Bees ſwarm late, and wanting provifions of 
their o, they cannot be preſerved by giving them 
honey; becauſe it corrupts, and the crude · wax, called 
Bee - bread, is neceſſary to their ſupport. When the 
two colonies” therefore are weak, there is no way to 
preſerve them; for they muſt either periſh; or one 
muſt be ſupplied by the deſtruction of the other. It 
has been imagined by ſome, that Bees may be multi- 
plied without end, and that conſequently there are no 
limits to their! products or proſits ariſing therefrom:; 
and yet it is certain, that a few years will produce a8 
great a ſtock, as any country can maintain; for one 
place will yield only a certain quantity of honey, tho 
one much more than another.. 
In different countries, the ſwarms make their ſally 
at different times; and in the ſame country, they leave 
the hives ſometimes ſooner; and fometimes later, 
There are ſeveral ſigns, which foretel when the Bees 
are going to (warm; but the moſt certain is, when the 
working Bees do not fly into the fields in the accuſe 
tomed numbers, though the weather ſeems to invite 
tbem. The time is from ten in the morning till three 
in the afternoon, that the ſwarms leave the hives: 
When the ſun:ſhines bright, eſpecially upon the hive;- 
it invites the Bees to ſeek their fortune; for the _ 
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Has & great influence in this proceduze, and renders 
the number mote confiderable, In leſs than a minute, 
All thoſe that are to compoſe the ſwarm, leave the 
hive, and flutter in the air, like flakes of ſnow, 
However: it does not appear that the queen chuſes the 
Plate where they are to alight ; for ſeveral of the Bees, 
which are pleaſed with a particular branch of a tree, 
go and ſettle thereon, and are followed by. many 
Others, as well as the queen herſelf; but ſhe does not 
Join. chem till there are à great number together 
When it comes to be pretty large, then it is ſoon greatly 
encreaſed; inſomuch 11 about a quarter of an hour 
they all ſeem to be at eaſe. Sometimes, when they 
Jeave the hive, they riſe ſo high in the air, that * A 
get aut of ſight; and to make them come: down, the 
people throw handfuls of And ox duſt aſter them, 
Some ſuppoſe, that the Bees take the grains of ſand 
For drops of rain; but it is che common method to beat 
braſs kettles and pans, 4s: ſoon as ever they perceive 
the ſwarm ready to fly. It is pretended, that the 
tin kling of theſe weſlels is taken for thunder, and 
that It — the Bees to ſeak a proper place for a re- 
areat. However, a more probable reaſon is, that it 
Jdrowns the hum of the gui Bee, and the (warm, 
thus finding themſelves incapable of hearing the di- 
oeQions of their leader, are obliged to ſattle- When 
the Bees are fixed, they cauſe them to enter into a 
have, rubbed wich the leaves of baum, mixed with a 
Aittle honey. When they make their firſt ſally, chere 
may be ſeveral females, inſomuch that àa ſwarm has 
ſometimes two queens, and is even divided into two 
bands. But as it commonly happens, that one of 
theſe is more conſiderable than the other, and Bees 
being fand of a 1 company, the ſmalleſt band 
—— — by little and little, by their going to join the 
zargeſt. Thus a fwarm may have two queens, an 
ſometimes more; hut they do not continue long; for 
che ſupernumary queens are always Killed in the hive, 
where the ſwarm ſettles; and till this cruel execution 
is performed, the Rees never fly abroad to work. If 
there ſhould be any ſſemale Bees left in the old hive, 


_ did not go out with the Warm, * un- 
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dergo the ſame fate; that is, thoſe that have been 
newly transformed. Hence it follows, that there is 
never more than one queen in the ſame hive. How - 
ever it muſt be obſerved, that the Bees never ſacrifice 
any of the females, when their hives are full of honey 
and wax; and it is given as a reaſon, that there is 
no danger at that time, in maintaining a plurality of 
breeders. | | 47 2 4." 
BEES, in ſome ſenſe, obſerve the ſame rules as 
Waſps; for when the time is come that the males 
are no longer neceſſary, the working Bees declare 
war againſt them; and in two or three days time 
they make a dreadful - havock amongſt them; in- 
ſomuch, that the ground all round the hive is ſtrewed 
with dead bodies; nay, they will even kill thoſe that 
are yet in their worm ſtate, or of that of an Aurelia. 
This butchery is performed at different times; for in 
ſome haves it happens in June, and in others not till 
When the hive ſends out ſevera] ſwarms in a year, 
that which firft proceeds therefrom. is always the beſt, 


and moſt numerous; and then likewiſe: they are able 


to lay up the greateſt plenty of honey and Wax. It is 
remarkable, a ſwarm always conſiſts of Bees of all 
ages, and likewiſe there continues in the hive Bees of 
all ages. The number of them is always more con- 
ſiderable, than that of the inhabitants of many large 
cities; for ſometimes they are upwards of 40, ooo. It 
is wonderful to conſider the activity of Bees, when 
they firſt enter an empty ive; for often, in le than 
twenty-four hours time, they will make combs above 
twenty inches long, and ſeven or eight broad; and 
ſometimes they will half fill their hives with wax in five 
days; inſomuch, that a ſwarm will make more war 
in the firſt fifteen days, than they do afterwards all the 
reſt of the year. When a ſwarm is conſiderable, and 
appears early, they fo metimes ſend out another the 


In —— of the care and trouble that people 
are at, in taking care of the preſervation and mul- 
tiplication of Bees, it appears reaſonable, that they 
"ould partake with them of the fruit of their laboux. 
But it is a kind of barbarity to deſtroy all the _ 
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with ſulphur, or otherwiſe, to == all the wax or 
| honey ;* and yet we. fee this is often done by thoſe, 
Who make a trade of dealing in ſuch commodities, 
In ſome countries this practice is forbid, and particy. 
. larly in Taſcany. With proper care, à great number 
of hives might be ſaved every year, and there cannot 
be too many in thoſe places that greatly abound in 
flowers. It muſt be acknowledged that. honey is 
not in ſuch great requeſt: as formerly, before the 
making of ſugar was found out. However, it is of 
great uſe ſtill in many reſpects; and the conſumption 
of wax is greater than ever. In France, à good ſwarm, 
in two years, will yield NWO pounds and à half of 
wax, and near thirty pounds of honey; and therefore, 
under a good regulation, a conſiderable profit. may be 
made of them. But Bees are ſtill more beneficial, in 
countries that are covered with flowers the greateſt part 
f the year, eſpecially in hot countries, ſuch as Spair, 
Peru, and Mexico, where tallow is always: too ſoft to 
make candles wit 
In Miſcowy, and in America, there is ſometimes 
found, in the trunks of old trees, a ſort of black 
Wax, in round bits, of the ſize of a nutmeg. This 
is produced by ſmall Bees, who make their combs 
in theſe hollow trunks, whoſe honey is of a citron 
colour, and of a very agreeable taſte. This Wax, 
when heated, has a ſmeil like baum, but it is feldom to 
be met with in France. The Americans make candles 
:with the wax, and likewiſe ſmall veſſels, which they 
make uſe of to gather the balſam of Tolu. 
With regard to the medicinal qualities of Bees, it 
is well known, that they are diuretic, when reduced 
to powder, and the doſe is half a dram in a morning, 
incorporated wtth the extract of juniper berries ; or it 
may be given in a glaſs of diuretic wine. The ſame 
powder, ſtrowed upon the head, will make the hair 
grow and it will become thicker than before. 
There are two ſorts of honey, that is, the white and 
the ytllow. The white is taken without fire from the 
-honey=combs. Theſe they break ſoon after they are 
made, and lay them upon hurdles or mats of oſier, or 
on linen cloth, faſtened at the four corners to as ma- 
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ay poſts, and them an excellent white honey will fall 
9010 the combs; and grow hard in a ſhort time. Af- 
terwards they put 11 it into glazed earthen pots; this they 
call virgin honey. Some preſs this honey out, but 
then it is not ſo agreeable, for it will taſte of the wax. 
The beſt ſort of this honey, that the French are ac- 
quainted with, is that of Languedoc, called honey of 
Narbonne. It ſhould be new, thick, granulated, of a 
clear tranſparent white colour, of a ſoft, and ſome- 
what aromatic ſmell, and of a ſweet and lively taſte. 
If it is very pure, it is almoſt as hard as ſugar candy; 
and that which renders it different from all others, are 
the many aromatic flowers that grow in thoſe parts, 
and from which the Bees gather their honey, It is al- 
ways obſervable, that the honey made in mountainous 
countries, where the ſun has great Dower, is more 
hne, and more ſpirituous, than that which is produced 
in low rounds, not well warmed by the ſunn. 
The honey made in the : ſpring i is more highly eſteem- 
ed than” that gathered in the ſummer; that of the 
ſummer, more than that of the autumn, on account 
of the flowers. Likewiſe, there is a preference given 
to young ſwarms before that of old ones. 

Fellow honey is made from all ſorts of honey 


combs, that . i is, old as well as new; and even of | thoſe 


from whence the a Loney has been extracted. 
They break the combs, and heat them Vith a little 
water 15 baſons, or pots, keeping ' them ' continually 
ſtitring; then 5 put them into bags of thin linen- 
cloth, 50 theſe they put in a preſs, to ſqueeze out the 
honey. The wax 4405 behind in the bag, though chere 
is always a little of it paſſes through With the honey; 
for When it is diſtilled, there is conftantly fe found bf mall 
bits of wax that riſe With the ſpirit. 

Yellow wax ſhoold always be of 4 good cauffgcnes, 
of a fine yellow, and well taſted; HH, French take that 
to be'the beſt, that is made in Chatipa ne, becauſe the 
ſoll is dr and the flowers aromatick. It contains a 
great dea of eſſential or acid ſalt and phlegm, r 
aà little oil and earth. The white hone contains th 
ſame e but not quite, to much fal alt. 
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The ancients, as has been already taken notice of, 
made gr reater uſe of. honey, than we do at preſent, 
becauſe ſugar was not then ſo common ; but in ſome 
caſes it is Sil preferred ; for it is more, purging in 
glyſters, and cleanſes w wounds better, upon which ac- 
count it is mixed with digeſtives. It is a greater pre. 
ſervative of the compoſitions into which it enters 
than ſugar, on account of its clammineſs; and for 
this reaſon, it is made uſe of in Venice treacle, and 
mithridate. It alſo deſerves to be preferred, becauſe 
it contains the moſt eſſential ſubſtance of flowers, and 


may be ſaid to contain the uintiſſence of aromatic 
plants. Honey xe in Gap ice, is pectoral, lax- 
ative, and deterfive, and in many diſorders 


of the lungs, occaſioned by a 7 phlegm. It alſo 
looſens the belly, and is made uſe of in Ilters. The 
whiteſt honey is beſt for inward the as the yellow i is 
for outward. Some uſe it as an aliment, and then it 
is eaſy of digeſtion, and ſupp lies the plood with a 
new balſam of life ; however, 44 is not ' good for dry 
17 conſiturions. We are told 1 in Net German 
Ephemerides, that a young country girl, having eaten 
"A 115 — deal of honey, became ſo 1 Wich i it, 
that ſhe ſlept a whole day, and talked 2 little idly the 
day following. 
„ moſt dn, bangen tions of honey for 
drink, are mead, and metheglin ; - theſe in ſome 
countries are in high eſteem. 'T Ae common mt 
18 made with boiling an .ounce and a half of honey, 
with a quart of ſpring water, taking off the ſcum ; 
after which it is ſtrained throng a 9 and may be 
uſed as common drink. This is againſt — 5 
in old people, and 2 any perſon cannot dein 
phlegm without diffculty. Some direct i it agai 
ternal ulcers, becauſe they ma it is an 8 0 5 
Paddel. fp 

Vinous hydromel 3 3s made by mixin mixing, fo four p pounds 
"of i virgin . honey, with quarts. of. ſpring. m_ 
and botling ie ti about a 9 5 is conſumed, or till an 
egg will Wim thereon, Then it is to be. poured into 
a cakk, which muſt be expoſed to. the 55 f the ſup, 
or in a flove for forty days; or till the liquor wil 
2 
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ferment no longer, ſhaking it from time to time. 
Then the caſk muſt be ſtopped up, and put in a cellar, 
to be kept for uſe. This ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 
and is very well taſted. £0 
There are kept in the ſhops other preparations of 
honey, namely, ſimple oxymel, and oxymel of ſquills. 
The firſt is made by mixing two parts of good honey, 
with one of white wine vinegar, and boiling it to the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup. The doſe is half a ſpoonful; 
and ĩt is thought to be good to incide thick viſcous hu- 
mours, that adhere to the bronchia of the lungs, in a 
moiſt aſthma. Oxymel of ſquills has the ſame virtues, 
but much ſtronger. et. 550 


Honey-water, made by the chemiſts, has an agree. 


able ſmell, and a ſharpiſh taſte; and is looked u 

as cordial, pectoral, and aperitive. Some waſh their 

heads with it, to make their hair grow, or apply it 

every day with a ſpunge. Spirit 8 is opening, 

and the oil is good againſt rotten bones. i 
Externally, wine mixed with honey, is very good 

to cleanſe ulcers, and aſſiſt in forming a eicatrice. 


Honey · water is good to clear the ſighi, and take off 


the ſpots of the cornea. Some make uſe of the marc of 


Bees, which is nothing elſe than what remains after the 


wax of the combs 1s preſſed out, to cure the pleuriſy. 
For this purpoſe, they mix it with vinegar, and lay it 
between two clean linen cloths; after which they ap- 
ply it as a poultice to the pained part, and — it 


with vinegar from time to time, without taking it off. 


It is alſo good in cold and oedematous ſwellings, which 
are hard to be reſolved. - Farriers alſo make uſe of it 
againſt bruiſes in horſes. 


| Bees-wax is compoſed of two parts, namely, a 


great deal of phlegm, which keeps an acid diſſolved, 
and an oil. It ſhould be new, hard, compact, a little 


glutinous to the touch, of a fine yellow colour, and 


of a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat like that of honey; 


or rather of no taſte at all. Virgin wax is 


that which is made without the help of fire, and is 


nothing but a preparation of the yellow; which muſt 
be melted, waſhed ſeveral times in water, divide 
|; Inner $7 WIL $64 4 A0 
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170 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
into pieces, and layed upon linen cloths, which muſt 
be expoſed for fix weeks or two months to the ſun, 
till it becomes white. Some make uſe of tartar, and 
cryſtals of tartar, by which means they render it of 
a very fine white. When it is very white, clear, 
tranſparent, hard, brittle, taſteleſs, and will not ſtick 
to the teeth when chewed, it is beſt; for it is then 
emollient, and opening, as well as the yellow ;- but it 
is not ſo reſolutive, becauſe the . greateſt part of the 
ſalts are waſhed away. Bees-wax, in ſubſtance, is 
ſeldom given inwardly, though it has been uſed to 
cure bloody fluxes, particularly in that famous medi- 
cine of the cerated g aſs of antimony, It is ſometimes 
prepared, by putting it into a, hollow ſweet apple, 


Fyrhich muſt be roaſted under hot cinders, in ſuch a 


manner, that the wax muſt; melt, and enter into the 
ſubſtance-of the apple. There muſt be about two 
drams of wax, and the whole muſt be given, thus 


- roaſted, in the aforeſaid. diſorder, and the pain will 


vaniſh immediately. The butter of wax, gained by 
diſtillation, is good to reſolve cold tumours, and for 
pains in the joints; as alſo for the palſy, as well as 
for parts that are frozen, and for chaps in the breaſt, 
when uſed as a liniment, and applied to the part af- 
fecled. Four drops of the oil of wax, which is no- 
thing but the butter rectified, given in a proper wa- 
ter, is very diuretick, and is good in the nephritic 
dcholic. Some give ten drops for this purpoſ. 
The Propolis, taken notice of above, is an attenuant 
and reſolvent, and good to ripen boils, as well as 
for malignant ulcers. It is mixed in France, in plaſters 
and in ointments, and if the vapour of it is received 
into the mouth, by means of a funnel, it is ſaid to 
be very. good to mitigate inveterate coughs. The 
method is, to throw. bits into a. chaſing - diſh that has 
En go ASS ods 12 2c 94iet 
There are ſeveral kinds of wax, and of different 
colours, Which are gecaſioned by the ingredients that 
are added thereto. Thus green wax is compoſed of 
white wax, ſoftened with a little turpentine, and co- 
loured with yerdigreaſe in ſine powder, This is good 
lor corns in the feet, being applied thereto in the 4 5 
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of a plaſter. Red wax is made in the Tame manner; TS 


with the addition: of vermillion; it is reſolvent, when 
applied outwardly, . Feral . 


* 


The HUMBLE BEE is the largeſt of all the Bees, 
being near three quarters of an inch long, and a third 
of an inch broad; the body is black and hairy, only 
the baek part about the vent is white, and the fore 
part is a little yellow. This ſort build their neſt in 
holes of the ground, or in moſs, of dry leaves, mixed 
with wax, and it is pierced on all ſides like a ſpunge. 
Each humble Bee makes with wax a little cell, about 
the ſize of à large pea, and when it is cut through the 
middle, it appears to be round and hollow, like an 
egg-ſnell. They join ſeveral of theſe ſhells together, 
in ſuch a manner, that they appear like a bunch of 
grapes. The females, which have the appearance of 
Waſps, are very few, and they lay their eggs in the 
open ſhells, after which the reſt cover them, or ſtop 
them up with wax. It is uncertain whether they have 
a queen or. not; · but there is one much larger than the 
reſt, without wings, and without hair, and all over 
black, like poliſhed ebony. This goes and views all 
the works from time to time, and enters into the cells, 
as if it wanted to ſee whether every thing were done 
right. In the morning, the young Humble Bees are 
very idle, and ſeem not at all inclined to go to work, 
till one of the largeſt, about ſeven in the morning, 
thruſts half of his body out of a hole deſigned for that 
urpoſe, and ſeated on the top of the neſt, where it 
eats its wings for à quarter of an hour together, aud 
makes a great noiſe, till all the reſt are put in motion. 
The Humble Bees gather honey as well as the common 
Bees, but it is not ſo fine, nor ſo good; for their 
combs, they make uſe. of the ſhells from whence the 
young Humble Bees | proceeded, and they cloſe the 
open parts with Wax. One part of theſe Bees conti 
nue flying conſtantly about the neſts, in the, ſame 
manner as the drones of the common. Pee, and are 
probably the males of this kind; but however this is 
Den ben tl e 40 
The green and yellow BEE is the moſt beautiful of 
this kind, and 1s of the ſhape of the common i 
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172 THE NATURAL HIS TOR 
but ſmaller. The head and breaſt are of a bright fins 
blue, with a ſmall. mixture of green; the body is 
of a ſine gloſſy yellow, and ſeems to be gilded; the 
breaſt, and the laſt ſegment but one of the body, are 
dentated behind, and the feelers are black, and con- 
fiſt of twelve joints. | 3 85 6 
The WOOD BEES are larger than the females of 
the common Bee, and their bodies are of a blueiſfi- 
black, ſmooth and ſhining. Their fore wings are of 
a deep violet - colour, and their bodies are flatter than 
thoſe of drones; on the ſides, the hinder part of their 
bodies, and on the breaſt, there are long black hairs. 
Their trunks are like thoſe of the common Bee. 

Theſe BEES are not common, and yet there is 
ſcarce a garden but ſome of them may be ſeen in dif. 
ferent ſeaſons of the year; they firſt appear when the 
winter is over, and they fly near the walls, expoſed to 
the ſun when at/ſhines. They make their neſts in 
ſome piece of wood fit for their uſe, and then they be- 
gin to hollow it; but it muſt be obſerved, that they 
never do it in trees that are ſtanding, and the reaſon 
is plain, for the wood they make choice of is half rot- 
ten. The holes are not made directly forward, but 
turning to one ſide; they are as large at the entrance, 
as to pc er à man's middle finger, and are ſometimes 
twelve or fifteen inches long. On the inſide there are 
chree or four of theſe long holes; the inſtruments 
they make uſe of are their teeth, and it is here that 
they lay their eggs. Ihe cavity is divided into about 
twelve cells, which have no communication with each 
other, and in each of theſe they lay an egg, about 
which they put a ſort of paſte for their nouriſhment, 
When they turn to Worms, they are very white, 

and are like thoſe of common Bees; the nymphs that 

proceed therefrom are alſo at firſt white, after- 
wards grow” brown, and then blackiſh by degrees. 
The females only perform all the work, and che males 
have no ſting. The paſte is made of the meal they 
gather from che ſtamina of flowers. Theſe Bees feed 
upon a fort of Lice, of a reddiſh-brown colour, and 
no bigger than the head of a ſmall pe. 
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MASON-BEES make their cells with a fort. of 
mortar, ' made of earth, which they build againſt a 
wall that is expoſed to the fan. The mortar they malce 
them with becomes as hard as flone, which perhaps 
may be one reaſon why they prefer ſtone walls to any 
other. Theſe are made to lay their eggs in, and theſe 
undergo the ſame metamorphoſis as thoſe of common 
Bees; but each neſt or lodging conſiſts of ſeveral cells, 
each o contain a ſingle egg. Some of theſe Bees are 
red, others black, but they are all nearly of the fame 
ſize, being as long as drones, but not ſo thick. -—- 
The bach MASON-BEES are armed with a ſting, 
but the red have none, and theſe are the males, which 
never perform any work. The liquid, that makes the 
mortar, proceeds from their mouths, and ferves to 
glew one particle of earth to another; on the outſide 
their neſts are rough, but within extremely ſmooth, 
and each cell is about an inch high, and near half an 
inch in diameter, and to theſe ſhe brings the food that 
is neceſſary for the young; which is a ſort of 
like that of the Wood - Bees. There are about ſeven 
or eight cells in each neſt, generally ſpeaking; for 


ſometimes there are but three or four, and they are 


placed one over another. If the neſts remain unhurt, 
or want but little repairs, they make uſe of them the 
next year, and ſometimes they will ſerve two or three 
times ſucceſſively. They begin to build in the middle 
of April, and ſome have not done till the end of June. 
Thoꝰ their houſes ure ſo ftrong, they are not quite ſaſe; 
for they have ſeveral enemies, particularly a Worm, 
wich ſtrong teeth, with which they make holes in the 
neſt, and devour the brood. | | 
There are other BEES of this' kind, that do no 
make their houſes ſo' ſtrong, the reaſon of which is, 
they are always ſheltered in places that will keep out 
the rain. They make choice of ſtones, with holes 
therein, that are not too large, and whoſe entrance 


will juſt allow them a paſſage thereinto; but if it ſhould 


chance to be too large, they ſtop up part of it with 

mortar, and make the hole exactly round. 
Theſe are all over downy, and of two colours; for 

the down on the body is a kind of orange, and tha 


t 
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194 THE. NATURAL HISTORY 
on the breaſt-plate; black, the trunk is ſmall, and 
made like that of common Bees; but the teeth reſem. 
ble the blades of ſciſſors, only they are ſerrated, They 
have two horns or feelers, placed on the fore part of 
their heads, but they are not flexible. Their paſte is 
more liquid than that of the former, and they always 
ſtop up the holes of the cell with the ſame ſort of earth 
wherewith their neſts are built. 

There are ſeveral BEES that build their neſts in 
the earth, wherein they make cylindrick holes, five 
or {ix inches deep, and ſometimes near a foot ; but the 
mouths of them are narrow, that is juſt big enough to 
admit the Bee. It is wonderful-to-behold;how patiently 
they work, for they carry the earth always grain by 
grain, laying them on the ſides, and making there- 
with a little hillock. Sometimes the walks of a garden 
have been found full of theſe holes, from one end to 
the other. Some of theſe Bees make them directly 
downward, and others almoſt horizontally; and others 
again in fat ſand, but near the bottom they are always 
more ſmooth and even than elſewhere; they lay up 
proviſions for their young, like the former ſorts, but 
it is of a different nature, ſor it has the appearance of 

corn, and has a ſweetiſn taſte. 

Some of theſe BEES are not ſo big as ſmall Houſe- 
Flies, and others are as large as common BEEsS. 
Some are of a longiſh ſhape, and others ſhort : thoſe 
that make their neſts in the allies of gardens are 
ſmall, but have the appearance of common Bees. A- 
mong thoſe that make their neſt in ſand, there are ſome 
black, with wings of a deep violet - colour, and have 

a little whitiſh down or hair on the inſide of their 
: thighs: There are other Bees as large as the former, 
that are entirely black, except at the ſides, on which 
there is & row of white tuſt s. 
The BEE FLV is a ſort of ſpecies; by itſelf, it be · 
iag of a nature between a Bee and a common Fly, 
and it feeds its brood With a fort of a ſweet paſte. The 
trunk differs from that of the common Bee; for its 


greateſt part is hid in a ſort of ſhe!ly ſheath, and When 


it is thruſt out of it, it is accompanied with a ſort of 


| threads, four in number; but when it is not uſed, 
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it lies under the teeth. Under theſe there is a ſort of 
a fleſhy: ſeat, Which is the real tongue of this Fly, 
with Which it licks the trunk. The body is longer 
than that of any other Bee, and the rings that compoſe 
the trunk neareſt the , breaſt-plate, are. reddiſh on the 
upper part. They make their neſts in the earth, nine 
or ten inches deep; and the females of theſe Flies are 
aumed with a ſting; but the males, which are larger, 
have none. . nnn 
The Leafecutiing BEES: make their neſts and lay 
their eggs among bits of leaves, very artificially placed 
in holes, of the earth, ſometimes in the fields, and 
ſometimes in gardens, which are of the length of a 
tooth-pick-cale. , They make the bits of leaves of 2 
roundiſh form, and line the inſide of their neſts there- 
with, which they afterwards line with paſte of a red- 
diſh colour; it is of a ſweetiſh taſte, , but ſomewhat 
inclinable to the acid. All. theſe Bees are ſhort, and 
they are of ſeveral ſpecies. Thoſe that build their 
neſts with cheſtnut- leaves, are as big as drones, but 
thoſe that make uſe of Roſe-tree leaves, are ſmaller 
than the common Bees, and have not down enough on 
their bodies to hide their ſhining.. The upper part 
of their bodies is of a browniſh · black, but on each 
fide there is a border of hair, almoſt white, made by 
a row of tufts. The end of the body is of a blackiſh. 
brown, as well above as below; but che three rings 
next to it are covered, on the belly part, with long 
hairs. of a cinnamon - colour, and thoſe of the corſlet 
are brown ; there are likewiſe ſome that are yellow on 
the fore part of the head. That of the cheſtnut- tree 
1s red above, but underneath of a Whitiſh-grex. 

There are one or two more ſpecies of tels Pers, and 
all their trunks are made like thoſe of the common 
Bees, only they ate, covered above, and on the ſides, 
by a ſtrong, ſhelly caſe. Theſe ſerve to prevent the 
b N the trunks by the edges of the pieces of 
leaves, when they are cutting them off. The males 
are leſs than the females, and are more pointed behind; 
and when they are preſſed by the fingers, there pro- 
ceed therefrom {ix ſmall horns, three on each ſide. 
Each of the teeth is terminated by a hook, ſharp at 
You: IF. N | the 
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176 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
the end, and they are ſerrated on the fides, When 


this Bee has finiſhed her neft, ſhe fills it with paſte 


lays an egg, and then cloſes it up. When the egg is 


grown to 4 proper ſize; it weaves à ſilken ſhell, wh: 
ſticks to the ſides of the leaves in the ſhell. 5 


gutſide of the fill is coarſe, and as brown as coffee ; 
but the inſide is very fine and white, being ſmooth 


and ſhining like ſattin. : | 
The WALL BEES are ſo called, becauſe they make 
their neſts in walls, of a kind of filky membrane, with 
which they fill up the vacuities between the ſmall 
ſtones found in walls. They conſiſt of ſeveral cells, 
00. end to end, in the ſhape of womens thimbles, 
hough the wehs of theſe membranes are very cloſe, 
et they are tranſparent, and of a whitiſh colour. It 
is thought they ſpin theſe webs with a gluey ſubſtance, 
out of their bodies, much in the ſame manner as a 
Silk-worm. They are leſs than common Bees, but, 
like them, have a corſlet of red hair, and the rings 
of their bodies are brown, bordered with white hair. 
They are in ſhape like the leaf-cutting Bee, and the 
trunk is different from that of the common Bee, it 
being more ſhort and thick, larger at the end than 
elſewhere, and a little cloven. There are tran ſverſe 
rays or ſtreaks, that are formed by ſhort hair on the 
upper part, and longiſh hair borders the turn of the 


| hollow part. The males and females are all of the 


ſame ſize; but the former are without a ſting. The 
feet of theſe Bees are very proper to dig the earth; for 
they have two points, one at the end, and another that 
is more ſhort, inſomuch that they make a ſort of fork 
with unequal prongs. n ee | 
The TAPESFRY BEES are ſo called, from lining 
theirnefts with a ſort of tapeſtry, which they get from 
the flowers of the wild poppy, newly blown, placing 
bits thereof at very ſmall diſtances from each other. 
The places, where they chuſe to build their neſts in the 
earth, are by the ſides of highways, and the paths in 
corn fields, It is more hairy than the common Bee, 
but much of the ſame colour, only ſhorter in propor- 
tion; when their neſt is finiſhed, it fills it wich 
like ſome of the former. 
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There are ſeveral ſorts of foreign BEES, particu- 


larly thoſe of Gaudaloupe, which are leſs by one half 
than the European, and are more black and round. 
They have no ſting, and they make their hives in 
hollow trees, where, if the hole that they meet with 
is too large, they make themſelves a ſort of a waxen 
honſe, in the ſhape of a pear, in which they lodge, 
lace their honey, and lay their eggs. Their wax is 
black” "as at leaſt of a deep violet-colour. They lay 
up their honey in waxen veſſels, of the ſize of a pi- 
geon's egg, and in the ſhape of the air bladders of 
carps; and theſe are ſo joined 2 that there is 
no ſpace left between them. The honey is always 
fluid, of the conſiſtence of oil olive, and of the co- 
lour of amber. The wax is always too ſoft for can- 
dles, and therefore the inhabitants make uſe of it in- 
ſtead of corks, to ſtop up their bottles ; it is very goc 
to ſoften corns on the feet, and warts on the hands, 
and when it has been applied for ſome time, the corns 
may be drawn out. Uo | ne 
In Ethiopia, there are little black BEES that make 
excellent honey, and have no ſting. In the Canary 
lands there are ſwarms of Bees on the mountains, 
which produce large quantities of honey, but they are 
of different kinds. The Bees of Guiney make excel- 
lent wax, and delicious honey. In Congo and . ex 
there are two ſorts of Bees, one of which make their 
neſt in the middle of woods, and the other on the roofs 
of houſes. Authors and travellers take notice of ſe- 
veral ſorts of Bees; but, as they are not particularly 
defcribed, nothing more needs to be ſaid about them. 
The HORNET is twice as big as a common WASP, 
though it is much of the ſame ſhape, and has four 
wings; but thoſe above are twice as as thoſe be- 
bw. © They are fixed to ſhoulders of a dark brown 
and reddiſh: cheſtnut colour, and with which they fly 
very ſwiftly. They have fix feet or legs, of the ſame 
colour with the breaſt and ſhoulders, and an oblong and 
ſaffron · coloured head. The eyes are prominent, and 
in the ſhape of a half- moon, between which there are 
two feelers not unlike ſickles. The belly, or back 
part of the body, is * to the ſhoulders by a _ 
2 0 
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of thread, and the middle of its fore part is of a dark 
brown colour, and marked with a ſaffron- coloured 
belt; the hinder part is all of a ſaffron- colour; only 
it is variegated with eight brown. ſpecks or ſpots, as 
alſo with à ſmall triangle, and on the joints of the 


body on each ſide, by which joints it can contract or 


extend jitſelf at pleaſure. Near the belly there are 
four black ſpots on each ſide, nd the tail is armed 
with a long, robuſt, venomous ſting, It makes a 
greater noiſe in flying than a Waſp, and rs Uanger- 
ous: inſect. It is pretended, that nine of Rem are 
ſufficient to kill a man or a horſe; but this ſeems to be 
doubtful. They begin to appear at the riſing of the 


dog- ſtar, and when that rages are moſt malignant. 
However, the beſt way is to avoid them as much as 


poſſible; for they only grow more angry and herce 
when diſturbed or purſued. They are ſaid to have a 
leader like the Bees, there being generally ſeveral of 
them together, and they commonly have a retreat in 
the holes of poor land, where they have a' ſort of a 
hive; They do not live above two years, and lie hid 
all the winter, like other inſets, ſometimes in the 


trunks of hollow: trees, and ſometimes at the roots, 


where they make their neſts, and build cells, whoſe 


| ns; vs turn downward, by which- means they 


are preſerved in ſome ſenſe from rain. The cells have 
all fix angles, and on the outſide they ſeem to be com- 
poſed of films, like thoſe of birch-bark. They hunt 
other flying inſects, and, as ſome ſay, very ſmall birds, 
which they ſting in the head, and ſo kill them, then 
take off their heads, carrying the bodies to their neſts, 
and feed upon them. However, many of them die in 
the winter, becauſe they do not lay up a ſtock of food 
like other inſects of this kind. - © Hh. 

There is a ſort of HORNET in the . 
that has a clay like a pincher or nipper of a crab, 
with which they pinch ſo hard, that they will not let 
go their hold, unleſs their heads are cut off. Beſides 
theſe, there are ſeveral others, which differ in bigneſs 
and ſhape, ſome being above five inches long, and of 
a dark brown colour. They have two pair of wings, 
and the uppermoſt is harder than the lowermoſt. vo 
. ; . 
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feed upon herbs, and the fruits of trees, but not all 
alike indifferently, for they chooſe thoſe that are agree- 
JJ $4 Ec: | 

The common WASP is remarkable for making a cu- 
rious neſt, in the cells'of. which the females lay their 
eggs, that is one in each, that adheres to it with a ſort 
of gummy matter, to prevent its falling out. From 
this egg a ſort of maggot proceeds, which the old ones 
take great care of, feeding them from time to time, 
till it becomes large, and entirely filling up the ſhell, 
The mother, after having received and. pulled the nou- 
riſhment in pieces, which has been brought to her by 
the working Waſps, goes from cell to cell, to feed 
each maggot with her mouth. When they come to a 
certain We they leave off eating, and begin to ſpin 
a ſort of a very fine filk, and fix the firſt end to the 
entrance of the cell, then turning their heads, firſt on 
one fide, and then the other, her in the thread to 
different parts, and thus they make a ſort of ſtuff, 
which ſerves as a partion to the door. After which 
they diveſt themſelves of their ſkins, and the maggot 
dries up, letting its caſe fall to the bottom, and there 
remains a white nymph, which, by little and little, 
thruſts out its legs and wings, and inſenſibly acquires 
the colour and ſhape of a Waſp. Firſt it will thruſt 
out one horn or feeler, and then the ſecond ; to which 
aleg ſucceeds, and the head begins to ſhew itſelf, till 
at length the whole body, 3 formed, comes out. 

The WASP thus formed is a flying inſect, with an 
oblong body, conſiſting of ſix rings, four membra- 
naceous wings, and ſix feet or legs, of a golden yellow 
colour, with black ſpots, placed in a triangular form. 
Waſps do not lay up any proviſion for the winter, like 
the Bees, and 1 the males and females, that be- 
fore had the greateſt tenderneſs for their brood, now 
kill them all, and throw them out of the neſt. Aſter 


this they ſometumes take the air, when the ſun ſhines ; 
however, they begin to languiſh, and endeavour t) 


avoid the cold as well as they can, diſperſing them- 


ſelves about to find out a lodging; thoſe that remain 
in the neſt, are generally all deſtroyed with the cold, 
except two or three females, It hardly need to be 


$4 mentioned, 
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mentioned, that Waſps have ſtings, for moſt know i; 
by experience, one time or other, wa 180 
WASPS are of three ſorts, namely, the females, 
which are large, and at the beginning of the year 
very few in number ; the males, which are ſomewhat 
leſs, but more numerous; and the working Waſps, 
which are ſuppoſed to be neither males nor females, 
Theſe are by much the leaſt, but they make up by 
much the greateſt part of the whole community, which 

ſometimes conſiſts of eight or nine thouſand Waſps, 
that belong to one neſt. e : 
About the middle of ſummer they ſeek out a hole 
that has been begun by ſome other animal, ſuch as a 
Field mouſe or a Mole, to build their neſts in; though 
they ſometimes make them in the ſides of banks, pro- 
bably to avoid the rain or water that might annoy 
them. When they have choſen a proper We they 
go to work with wonderful affiduity ; for to make 
their holes, they are at the pains of king up the 
earth, and carrying it to ſome diſtance, ey will, 
in a few days time, make a cavity under ground, a 
foot and a half high, and as much broad While 
ſome 'are working 1n this manner, others are roving 
the fields, to ſeek out materials for their building, 
To prevent the earth from falling down upon them, 
they make a ſort of a roof with a gluey fubſtance, to 
which they begin to fix the rudiments of their build- 
ing, working from the top downwards, as if they were 
hanging a bell, which however at length they cloſe 
up at the bottom. They are enabled to labour with 
the trunk that hangs from their mouths, and on each 
ſide there are a ſort of ſmall ſaws, which play to the 
right and left, againſt each other ; beſides theſe, they 
have two large horns or feelers, and ſix legs. They 
cut the earth into {mall parcels with their ſaws, and 
carry it out with their legs or paws. The materials, 
with which they build their neſts, are bits of wood and 
glue. The wood they get where they can, from tne 
rails and poſts which they meet with in the fields, and 
elſewhere ; theſe they ſaw, and divide into a multitude 
of ſmall fibres, of which they take up little bundles 
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ney. matter, by the help. of which they knead it as 
it here into a ſort of paſte, ' When they return to 
their neſt, they lay the bundle upon that part of their 


building, which they would make longer or thicker. 


They tread it about with their trunks and their paws, 
and go backwards as they work ; this they 7 7 three 
or four times, till at length it becomes a {mall leaf, 
of a. grey colour, much finer than any paper. This 
done, the ſame. Waſp returns to the fields to collect a 
ſecond bundle, repeating the ſame ſeveral times, mak- 
ing as many leaves therewith, which it lays one upon 
another. Other working Waſps come and make other 
leaves in their turns, laying them upon the former, 


till at length they finiſh the large roof, which is to ſe- 


cure them from the tumbling in of the earth, _ 

However, they do not do all this in the dark, for 
they make a hole in the ground, beſides the entrance, 
to ſee What they are about; and they leave ſpaces be- 


tween the rows of the cells, which are divided from 
each other into a ſort of ſtories, ſupported by ſeveral 


rows of pillars, The firſt is ſupported by the ſecond, 


the ſecond by the third, and ſo on. The cells are 


made all equal to each other, and quite cloſe, being 


all level in the ſame ſtory ;' and they are covered by a 


ſort of a flat roof, made of a thick gum or glue, and 
are as ſmooth as the pavement of à room, laid with 
ſquares of marble. "Fhe Waſps can'freely walk u 

theſe ſtories, between the pillars, to do every thing 
that neceſlity requires. The pillars are very hard and 
compact, and they are larger at each end than in the 
middle, not much unlike the columns of a building. 


They always go into the lodgings one way, and come 
out another, by which means they do not hinder each 


other in their work. All the doors, if they may be ſo 
called, open below, | 


They have two ſorts of cells, namely, the large and | 


the ſmall ; the large ones are deſigned to lay their eggs 


in, that is ſuch as produce the males and the females ; 
and the ſmall are intended for the eggs of the working 


Waſp. There are about forty pillars between, every 


two ſtages, and ans more; every cell has fix 
| | 4 
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1 the leaſt ſpace or room between them, They a al. 
; ways fond of making their neſts in the neighbowrtiood 
of Bees, which is done with an intention to rob the 
hives of the latter, at leaſt when they are too f 
for the Bees, with whom they have often fierce battles. 

When there is no honey to be had, they ſeek for the 
beſt ſort of fruits, and are never miſtaken in their choice; 
however, they are fondeſt of ſweet things, for which 
reaſon they are often ſeen in grocers ſhops, ſometimes 
in cities, as well as country towns. They ſomerimez 
feed upon fleſh, and will carry bits away half as big as 
themſelves, which they take to their neſts for the now. 
riſhment of their brood, Sometimes butchers, that 
cannot eaſily drive them away, wilt lay for them a piers 
of ox's hver, which they love better than any other 
fleſh, becauſe it is without fibres. However, they fe- 
ceive ſome advantage from it, for while the Waſps are 
about their ſtalls, no other Fly of any kind dares # 
come near them; for the Waſps would hunt them, ani 
give them no quarter. They are great enemies to 4 

| ſorts of Flies, and ſometimes kill the Bees themſelves, 

| + and afterwards eat them, being not contented with 
_ ſealing their honey. Pn OT N2: -="74 
The WASPS of the 1ſtands of the 'Weft-Inaies are 
as thick as Bees, but twice as long; they are of a grey 
colour, ſtriped with yellow, and are armed with # 
very dangerous ſting. They make their cells in the 
manner of a honey-comb, in which the Waſps art 

"hatched and bred. They generally hang them by 

threads, compoſed of the ſame matter as the cells, t@ 
the branches of trees, and to the eaves of houſeß 
which are very low in thoſe parts. In ſome of thok 
Iſlands they are ſo very numerous, that the length @f 
two feet of the eaves hardly appears without the 1 


** 
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of the Waſps. There are ſuch numbers of them 
along the fides of the rivers, that a man who walks 
near them' ought to take a great deal of care to 0 
them; for, if he does not, the Waſps will be ſure 4 
fall upon him, and ſting him unmercifully. The 
ſting, as in Bees, is accompanied with a venomous 
fluid, and cauſes ſuch extreme pain, that ſome wi 
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have felt it, ſay they ſhould rather chuſe to be ſtung 
by a Scorpion. It alſo occaſions a trap that will 
laſt three or four days; and, if a perſon happens to 
| be ſtung with one in the face, it fo disfigures it, that 
his acquaintance will hardly know him. 

In the iſland of Granada the neſts of the Waſps are 
of a very ſingular ſtructure; for they hang to the bran- 
ches of trees like fruit, particularly pears, as large 
as a man's head. They are ſmall on the upper part, 

and thick on the lower. The inſide is divided into 
three round ſtories full of cells, like thoſe: of honey- 
. combs.” 
Linneus has fourteen inſects, to which he gives the 
general name of - Waſps. | 
1. The HORNET, which has already bien e 
cularly deſcribed. As alſo, 
2. The common WASP. 


3- The lac WASP, with five yellow Foes on the 


belly ly, is very common; the feelers; are black, 
and in the form of a club, with the laſt joint . 
yellow. There are two yellow ſpots on the ſides of 


the baſe of the jaws, and two others at the point of 


the upper lip, two in the forehead, one between the 
horns, two on the middle of the back, and one on 
each wing; the baſe of the breaſt is marked with a yel- 
low line, and all the legs and ſegments of the belly are 
of the ſame colour. 
4. The black WASP, with the baſe of the breaſt yel- 
lowiſh, and the belly Sari with four yellow ſtreaks, 
has its feelers almoſt like clubs, and from the back 
to the baſe of the breaſt there are two ſpots, in the 
ſhape of a triangle. The belly is ſurrounded with 
four yellow ftreaks, and the legs are alſo yellow. 
5: The black WASP, with the point of the breaſt and 
the baſe yellowiſh, and the belly marked with four yellow 
freaks, is leſs than the common Waſp, and the body 
and feelers are black ; from the back to the edge of 
the breaſt. before is a ſmall yellow line, and on the 
middle of the breaſt there is a yellow ſpeck. The feet 
are black, and the thighs red. 
6. The black W ASP,. with four yellow freaks on the 
| bel, has a black body and yellow legs; the belly is 
15 LE | ſurrounded 
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| ſurrounded with feveral yellow lines, and the feelers 
are ſhort and black, but yellow: at the baſe, 

7. The black WASP, aich four freaks onthe bell, 
every where yellow, is leſs than the common Waſy 
and has black feelers, that are broad in the middle. 
The breaſt is black, and ſpeckled with yellow. The 
firſt joint of the belly is black, and marked on each 
fide with a yellow ſpot, The ſecond, third, fourth, 
and fifth ſegments are alſo black, but there is yellow 
all round the edges. The feet are black, with a pale 
colour here and there. It hides itſelf in the ſand, 

8. The /mooth black WASP, marked on the belly with 
three yellow lines, is of the middle fize, and all over 
black, except on the forehead, where there is a white 
ſpot, The belly has three ſegments, which are yellow 
at the edges, two of which are near each other, and 
the third at a diſtance. ä 

9. The ſmooth black WASP, with three yellow freaks 
on the billy, the third of which is remote from the other 
two, has black feelers, only they are yellow at the 
baſe, and near the head there are two yellow ſpots. The 
ſecond ſegment of the belly is marked with an oval 
ſpot on each ſide, and the fourth is marked with a yel- 
low line, but interrupted behind. The fifth is marked 
with a fallow coloured contiguous line, and the belly 
below is quite black. The legs are yellow on the 
outſide, and fallow- coloured within, but the feet and 
thighs are black. It is as long as the common Fly, 
but not ſo broad. 6 a 

10. The WASP, 407th a Black breaft and a yellow 
line, has alſo the belly with black fegments, that are 
yellow on the edges, and the firſt and ſecond-are of a 
ruſty colour. It is of the fize of a common Waſp, 
with a black head and yellow jaws, beſides a yellow 
ſpeck: between the feelers. There is a yellow line on 
each ſide the head, and the ſix ſegments of the belly 
are black, except the edges, which are yellow. The 
legs are of a ruſty colour, and the feelers are black. 

11. The WASP, with the fret and j att yellodo, with 
the inciſures of the belly ſmooth and black un the edges, 
has yel ow eyes, mouth, and feet, and the breaſt and 
belly black. The wings are of a — 

a EE an 


> 


ind veiny ; but the breaſt is hairy. There is a yellow 


r jaw is flexible, 


ſpot near each wing, and the upper j 
pointed, and hollow. It is of the ſiae of a Hornet. 
12. The black WASP, auith yellow jaws and feet, is 
not ſo large as a common Fly. and the colour is quite 
am the feet and jaws. 6.6 in; | 
13. The black WASP, with yellow feet and fore bead. 
15 of the ſize of the former. | 


14. The Slack WASP, wwirh the firſt joint of the belly 


like a funnel, is of the ſize of the common Bee, and 
is all over black, except the edges of the ſegments of 


the belly, which are yellow. The breaſt is black, 


only there is a yello ſpot at the baſe, and another 
on each wing. 40:03 ene 
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Of Inſedss of the Aut kind, g 


ACCORDING. to Swammerdem, the whole of 
| an Ant is divided into the head, breaſt, | and 


belly; in the head the eyes are entirely black, and 
under the eyes there are two ſmall horns or feelers, 
which are of a cheſtnut or browniſh colour, each of 
which are compoſed of twelve joints, placed end to 
end, the firſt of | which is longeſt. All the different 
joints are covered with ſine ſilky hair, and the mouth 
is furniſhed with two crooked jaws, which project out · 


wards; in each of theſe there are ſeven inciſures, that 


appear like ſo many little teeth. The breaſt is formed 
of ſeveral joints, each of which are divided into ſix 
pointed projections, which become more viſible to- 
wards the loains; and the loins themſelves are com- 


poſed of three knots or buttons, which reſemble 


vertebræ, and are quite covered with ſilky hair. 
Under the breaſt there are ſix legs, that are pretty 
ſtrong and hairy, compoſed each of four joints, of 
which the laſt, which makes the foot, properly ſo 


called, is formed of four other ſmaller joints; and that 


at the extremity is armed with two ſmall claws. 
| I 6 | The 
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The head and breaſt are covered with a ſtreaked and 
crenelated ſkin, as hard as horn, uchich is like the gif. 
poſition of the fibres of the wood of the wild pine, 
when it is eloven in places where there are knots. 
The belly is more reddiſſi than the reſt of the body, 
which is of a brown cheſtnut colour; it is as ſhining 
as glaſs, and covered with extremely ſine hairs. 
Of the ANT, as well. as of the Bee, there are 
, three kinds. This is the deſcription of the Working 
Ant, which a to be neither male nor female; 
but which 2 igned only for labour, that is, to ga- 
ther proviſions, and to. take care of, and nouriſh the 
brood. The male Ant reſembles the working Ant, 
with regard to the teeth and feelers, only the teeth are 
a little leſs, as well as thoſe of the female Ant. On 
the other hand, the eyes are much larger; and there 
are three points, ſomewhat like pearls, on the head of 
the male, which render him quite different from other 
Ants, and which are in reality other eyes, of a ſin- 
gular kind. But the breaſt is very different from that 
of others, with regard to the colour and ſtructure; be- 
fides this, there are four remarkable wings, of which 
the two foremoſt are near twice as large and as ſtron 
as the hindmoſt. The ſtructure of the limbs an 
belly are alſo different in ſome reſpects. Beſixles, all 
the reſt of the body is larger, and of a blacker colour. 
However, the males of Ants, we are now ſpeaking 
of, are not different from the reſt, with regard to their 
Aurelias, but theſe are not to be met with in all ſea- 
ſons of the year in the Ant- hills; which renders it 
pProbable, that the working Ants kill the males, after 
the time of breeding is paſt, becauſe they are of no 
other uſe than for propag atio. 
As ſor the female ANT, ſhe is the largeſt of all, 
and when ſhe is anatomized; the exceeding ſmall, 
White, oval eggs, may readily be diſcovered. She has 
teeth, eyes, and feelers, like the former, and behind 
the head there are three eyes, reſembling pearls, diſ- 
poſed as in the males. But ſhe may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the two preceding, by the colour and ſtructure 
of the breaſt, Which is a littie more brown than that 
of the common Ant, and a little — 
2821 1 530 300 
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of the male. The legs are much alike, as well as 
the loins and belly, only this is much larger, to allow 
100m for the eggs. a9 1 TIA 2 11 SE „ r f inn 
The legs are ſmooth, poliſhed, full, and ſhining, 
without any furrow ; they are each ſo ſmall, that being 
placed upon a black ä — they can hardly be per- 
ceived. The worm that proceeds from an egg; being 
viewed through: a microſcope; the head, the mouth, 

and the body, compoſed of twelve rings, may be diſ- 
covered, the head being turned towards the breaſt. 
This ſmall animal, though a real worm, is commonly 
called the egg of the Ant; but this is a miſtake, for 


it is an animal that has life and motion, though it has 


no legs. It has not the leaſt reſemblance to an egp 


and is often larger than the Ant itſelf. '' Theſe are the 


pretended eggs, ſo much ſought after, to feed birds ot 


diverſe kinds, and of which the nightingales are ſo fond. 


When this worm is come to its full growth, the 


breaſt ſwells inſenſthly, and it-cafts its ſæin, and then 
loſes all motion. All the members, which were hid 
before, then begin to appear, and ſhew the true form 


ot an Aurelia, which repreſents, very diſtinctly, all 


the parts of the animal, though they are yet without 
motion, and as it were wrapped up in ſwadling cloaths. 
But ĩt muſt be obſerved, that in this ſtate the animal 
regains its former ſoftneſs, and all the members are as 
white as the curds of milk. The parts of the Aure- 
lia are kept united, under a uniform ſkin, like thoſe 
of a Butterfly in its Chryſalis ſtate; in ſhort; there is 
no other difference between the parts of the Aurelia, 
and thoſe of the Ant, but that in the latter they appear 
mere diſtinctly than in the fermer. However, in rea. 
lity, the egg, the worm, the Aurelia, and the Ant, 
are only one and the ſame animal, hid under acciden- 
tal different forms. When this inſect has paſſed thro” 
all the changes, and has acquired the greateſt ſtrength 
it can have, it quits its laſt ſæin, to aſſume the form it 
will retain ever aſffrt . 22 9.157 
We have already hinted, that the working Ants 
have the care of the education of the brood; and 
this they perform with extreme application, omitting 
nothing that is requiſite thereto, They carry them 


about 


"hh 
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about in their mouths, between their teeth, with ex. 
traordinary care, for fear they ſhould come to any 
hurt. I have kept, ſays Swammerdam, ſeveral: of the 
working Ants in my cloſet; with their eggs and worms, 
in a glaſs filled with earth. I took ꝓleaſure in obſer- 
ving, that in proportion as the earth dried on the ſur- 
face, they dug deeper and deeper thereinto with their 
eggs; and, when I poured water thereon, it was ſur. 
e what care, affection, and diligence, 
they laboured, to put the brood in ſafety; in the drieſt 
place. I have often ſeen, that when water has been 
wanting for ſeveral days, and hen the earth was 
moiſtened after it a little, they immediately carried 
their young ones thereto, which I have ſeen ſtir and 
ſuck the moiſture. be 4 
Dierbam informs us, Sir Edward King examined 
the generation of Ants, with a great deal of diligence, 
and he found their greateſt care regarded their eggs, 
which are of a een rr ee loaf- 
| When happened to be diſperſed, they 
thr — together, and nid em In a bans, 
| ttting*thereon in great numbers, as it were to keep 
them warm. In ſummer, they carry their young ones 
every morning to the ſurface of the earth; inſomuch that, 
from ten in the morning, till five or ſix in the after- 
noon, they may be found near the ſurface, and gene- 
rally to the ſouth of the mole- hill where they are bu- 
tried; but when the weather is cool, or it is likely to 
rain, you may dig à foot deep before you can meet 
With any. Szoummerdum has obſerved, that Ants 
follow the motion of the ſun, and that they tran ſport 
their young from one place to another, according to 
its courſe; that is, they are always careful to carr 
them to thoſe places, where the earth 1s heated by the 
rays of the fun. Fer $8 4-4 45 
It were to be wiſhed, for the honour of Ants, that 
all thoſe things which have been ſaid of them were 
true, as much as their tenderneſs for their young. 
An particular, their foreſight and their care in laying 
up proviſions in the ſummer, to ſerve them in 
winter, and their gnawing one end of the corn, to 
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| hinder it from growing; for the truth is, they have 
neither corn in their Ant- hills to gnaw, nor magazines 
wherein to lay it; nor yet do they want it, fon in the 
winter they are not able to eat. This is true, ac- 
cording to the experience of two great naturaliſts; 
and Sauammerdam aſfirms, that he could never perceive 
in the Ant-hills the ſeveral apartments artificially 
conſtructed, and diſpoſed according to the laws of ar- 
chite&ure, as authors have pretended ; nor could he 
obſerve that they laid up proviſions in the ſummer 
for the winter. Neaumur tells us, that it is well 
known, that ſeveral ſorts of quadrupedes, ſuch as 
Bears, Marmouts, and Field- mice, paſs part of the 
winter, without taking any nouriſhment. It is ſaidl, 
that they ſleep at that time; but if they do, it is not 
like their ſleep at other times. Sanctorius has found 
out, by experiments made for that purpoſe, that 
while we are at reſt, the fluids circulate much flower 
than at other times; whereas, in the animals that 
paſs ſeveral months without eating, the motion of 
the fluids ought to be extreamly flow ; inſomuch that 
they are in a kind of lethargy, or benumbed'ftate, - 
and can be hardly ſaid to live. Almoſt all inſects, in 
the winter time, take no nouriſhment, and are in 
ſuch a torpid ſtate, that they ſeem to be dead. Every 
inſect that is to live a year, after it is come to its full 
growth, will paſs four or five months, without taking 
any nouriſhment, and will ſeem to be dead all that 
time. The Ant in particular, ſays he, ſo much 
cried up for his induſtry and foreſight, and for its 
laying up magazines for the winter, has none of thoſe 
ſine qualities; for after hundreds and hundreds of 
enquiries, I have found that they never lay up provi- 
fions. When they carry any corn, or other grains 
to their habitations, they carry them exactly in the 
ſame manner, as they do bits of wood, for the con- 
ſtruction of their houſes. For what purpoſe ſhould 
they lay up corn againſt the winter, ſince they paſs 
that time heaped upon each other without motion; 
they are ſo far from being able to gnaw grains of corn, 
that they are not ſo much as able to move. This ſingle 
circumſtance may inform us, why all theſe hiftarical 
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facts, ſo much boaſted of by authors, ought to be ex. 
amined over again. The greateſt prudence that Ants 
diſchver, is in ſheltering themſelves from cold as much 
as poſſible, becauſe when it is ſevere, it always de. 
; Prites them of motion CT | 
About the beginning of Marcb, or as ſoon as the 
weather begins to be warm, they begin to appear, 
and go abroad in ſearch of nouriſhment. , I have kept, 
continues he, ſeveral: hundred of very large Ants, 
; during the winter, in large tubs; and have afterwards 
continued the cold, (ſufficient . to keep them torpid, 
during the months of March, April, and May, and 
they have not ſee med to ſuffer: at all thereby. When 
they have been placed in a warm air, they have diſ- 
covered as much vigour, as thoſe that have not ſlept 
» 4917 29660 | MEETS 

* * 12 Francis Carre, who tells us he has ſtudied theſe in. 
; feQts near twenty years, ſupports the reaſoning of 
Neaumur, with regard to their lethargy, during the 
winter. The climate of Langut doc, being more hot 
and dry than that of Paris, and Ants being there 
much more common, I have examined, ſays he, their 
hills in all ſeaſons of the year, and could never find theſe 
pretended magazines, compoſed of ſeveral chambers, 
that communicate with each other by galleries, and 
which are dug ſo deep, that neither rain nor ſnow 
could hurt them; from whence I am authorized to 
determine, that the common opinion is erroneous. 
It is true, that if corn he thrown on the Ant- hills, 
the Ants will get about it immediately, and carry it 
from place to place. Then, if it be opened, the corn 


will be found, that they could not conſume; but if the 
ſame be done at any other time, no proviſion can be 
ſound. When the corn thus hid, begins to ferment 
and corrupt, the Ants carry it out of their holes, 


with as much activity as they had laid it up. They 
have Iikewiſe the precaution to make a bank above 


the entrance, near ſix, inches high, and to make ſe- 
veral roads to go out and in by the higheſt part. This 


elevation conſiſts of ſmall bits of wood, the fibres of 
plants, and earth, and it ſerves them inſtead. of a 
cauſeway, to turn aſide the water. In forming this, 


they work more or leſs, according to the nature of 
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the ſoil, and are „ e of nothing ſo much 


as water. From * | 
according to the ſtate of the ſeaſon, they work con- 
tinually, till bad weather comes on. Their wonderful 
activity entirely regards their brood, which come into 
the world during the fine weather. It has been ſaid, 
that common Ants feed out of their ſubterranean ha- 
bitations; which is a miſtake, except in two caſes. 
When they attack fruit that is juicy, they will tear it 
into ſmall bits, and each will carry home its load; 
but if they ſhould happen to meet with fruit im- 
merſed in ſyrnp, and 1 find it impoſſible to carry 
it away, on account of that fluid; yet they will 
make all poſſible trials to come at the fruit, which 
they cannot effect, becauſe the ſyrup will inviſcate 


their feet, and conſequently they muſt periſh therein. 


But when at other times they meet with nothing but 
a ſweet liquor, every one can carry away ſome of it, 
to feed their young; for they do not devour it all 
themſelves. When the places round an Ant- hill are 
barren, they will ſally out on all ſides, in ſearch of 
roviſions; and if they meet with any thing that is 
heavy, ſeveral of them will endeavour to force it 
along 3 for ſome will drag, while others puſh ; but if 
their efforts are vain, they will divide it into fmall 
parts, and carry them to their common magazine. If 
any one among them makes a happy diſcovery, it will 
give advice to others, and then immediately the whole 
republick will put themſelves in motion. They make 
two tracks, the one for thoſe that go to ſeize the booty, 
and the other for thoſe that return back loaded, If 
any one of them happen to be killed, others will carry 
them away to ſome diſtance, When the cold ſeaſon 
returns, they all fall into a fleep, as before obſerved, 
and continue in this ſtate, till the air is warm enough 
to render them active. Sp 6 er $10 chap ts 
When the Ant has acquired a certain number 
of years, but how many is not determined, large 
wings will appear, during its lethargy, and then its 
inclination will be entirely changed; for as ſoon as 
warm weather permits them to get abroad, they for- 
ſake the reſt, and proceed to a wall, a ſtone, or a . 
883 14 . W ere 
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192 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
where they ſhake their wings, to enable them to riſe 
in the air. Thoſe that are thus fyrniſhed with wings, 
perhaps may be a fourth part of their whole number. 
Some think they become winged. at the age of four 
CO SEL andy non wiecina | 
Carre alſo obſerves, that Arts ſend out ſwarms once 
a year, and that the young can build their habitations 


= 


without the Pp of the old. They ſeem at firſt to 


mind” nothing. but their work; but as ſoon as their 
ſubterranean habitation is advanced, part of them go 
in queſt of proviſions. They take up with the ſeeds 
of trees, ſhrubs, and plants; and with bread, fleſh, 
and inſets, dead or dying, not excepting Spiders 
themſelves, Carre likewiſe confirms, that the old ac- 
count of their habitations, with their exact propor- 
tion, vaults impenetrable to water, with the beams, 


pars, galleries, and magazines, formed with inimi- 


table Kill, are nothing but mere fiftions. What au- 


thors have dignified with the name of a magazine, 
is nothing but a cavity, which ſerves for a common 
retreat, When the weather forces them to return to 
their lethargick ſtate. Hither they carry their pro- 


viſions for daily conſumption, and make it as it were 
a common dining-room. This cavity is not above a 


foot deep at moſt. When Ants meet with plenty of 


corn, that is, more than they can conſume, they lay ſome 
of it up in leſſer cavities, and theſe are all their ordi- 
nary or extraordinary granaries. When any grains of 


corn begin to corrupt, they carry them out of their 


Habitations, and abandon them, as obſerved before. 
When they meet with ſomething they like, they carry 
it directly into their common room. When proviſi- 


ons are ſcarce, they come to ſhort allowance; but they 


always give their young what is neceſſary. What 
Carre ſays aboutall the Ants having wings ſome time 


or other, does not agree with the obſervations of Swam- 
_ merdam, nor with thoſe of Linnæus, who allow that the 


males and, females have wings; but deny that the 
working Ants have any.  _ "ty : 

After all, nothing can be more laborious than this 
inſect, inſomuch, that even the very ſtones, over 
which, they paſs and repaſs, will be worn into tracks 
Bl. more 
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more or leſs. They are ſo very fond of fleſh, that 
they will not only feed upon the carcaſſes of May- Bugs 
and Beetles, but if you throw a Frog, a Lizard, a 
Serpent, or a Bird, among them, you will find their 
keletons in a few days time, leſt in the higheſt perfec- 
tion; and they will be better prepared, than by the 
hands of the moſt ſkilful anatomiſts. There is ſome 
danger in making them angry; but then they do not 
bite, as ſome have ſuppoſed, for they have a ſmall 
ſting, and the pain that is cauſed does not proceed ſo 
much from that, as from an acrid fluid, which they let 
fall into the wound, from whence proceeds a little 
ſwelling and an itching. | 


ANTS have a great many enemies, and particularly 


the Wood-pecker, and all forts of Pyes, It is now 
commonly known, that the Ant-Lion is the moft 
formidable enemy to Ants, which is particularly taken 
notice of elſewhere in this treatiſe. The Ants, that 


are found in gardens and orchafds, are of a different 


kind from thoſe in the fields and woods, and are much 
hated by gardeners, becauſe they are ſuppoſed to do a 


great deal of miſchief. For this reaſon, authors have 
pretended to diſcover ſeveral ſecrets, in order to de- 


{troy them, ſuch as tallow, aſhes, unſlacked lime, ſoot, 
oil of aſpic, oxes gall, ſaw-duſt, hog's-dung, mixed 
with urine, chalk, glue, cow-dung, pounded ſulphur, 
the fumes of ſulphur, and many other things. How- 
ever, many things are laid to their charge, which they 


are not guilty of; for there are green Pucerons, that 
al numbers of flowers, and cauſe the leaves of 


ſpoil v 
peach and pear trees to curl up, caſting about them. a 
ſweetiſn liquor, which the Ants are fond of; but then 
they neither meddle with the plant nor the Pucerons; 
and it 1s theſe that do the miſchief to the trees, which 
they lay to the charge of the Ante. | 
We are told by Bontius, that, in the EBaſ- India, 
there are-flying Ants, of a red-colour, which gather 
from flowers, trees, ſhrubs, and herbs, a ſubſtance 


wherewith-they make gum-lac. However, authors are 


not all agreed, with regard to this circumſtance. 
Geoffrey obſerves, that the name of gum is improperly 


applied to this ſubſtance, for it is rather a wax. The 


moſt 
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194 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
moſt remarkable of this ſort is ſtick- lac, becauſe it ig 
brought over upon the very branches on which it 19 
formed. Some have thought, that it has proceeded 
from the trees themſelues; but this cannot be true, 
becauſe if you make an ineiſion into the tree, nothin 
will proceed from it. It is therefore moſt probably 
a ſort of comb, like that made by Bees, and other 
working inſects; and in reality, where it is broken, 
it is divided into cells, of a pretty uniform ſhape, 
which is a certain proof, that it. is neither a gum, nor a 
reſin, that flows from trees. Hence it appears, that 
lac, which has a fine ſmell when it is burnt, is no- 
| thing but a kind of wax, that forms the body of 
een for wo pong fr onus $599 Eaves 
There was a ſort of lac brought from Madagaſcar, 
which was examined by Geoffroy, who was of opi- 
nion it was a real comb; for it differed very little from 
common wax, either in colour or ſmell. The pieces 
were thicker than thoſe of common lac, and the co- 
Jour was nearly like that of amber. However, the lac 
of Madagaſcar is not like that of Pegu, for it is nei- 
ther fit for tinctures, nor to make ſealing-wax, The 
analyſis of lac will ſtill confirm this opinion; for this 
and common wax yield much the ſame principles, 
namely, an acid ſpirit, and a butter. 
| .  Marovandus reports, that in Brazil there are large 
Ml winged. Ants, that ſmell like cedar, and that have a 
very agreeable taſte; they are ſo numerous, that they 
| e like a thick cloud in the air. We are inform - 


„ 


in the German Ephemerides, that on the 18th of 
July, in 1679, when the weather was very hot, but 
cloſe and cloudy, there was ſeen a cloud of winged 
Ants, that flew from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, 
on the ſide of the river Danube. The town of Poſer 
was full of them, for a vaſt number fell down, that 
perhaps could fly no further; inſomuch that, in the 
market place, no one could ſet his foot without killing 
thirty or forty at a time. Their flight did not continue 
above a quarter of an hour, and when they fell, they 
loſt their wings, and only crept about ſlowly here and 
there. In ſhape they reſembled common Ants, but 
they were larger, and had two tranſparent wings. 5 
Wins | : in 
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In Africa, and particularly in Guiney, the Ants are 
exceeding troubleſome, and do a great deal of miſ- 
chief. They make their neſts twice as high as a man, 
of earth in the fields; beſides which they build large 
neſts in high trees, from which places they adyance to 
the European ſettlements, in ſuch prodigious ſwarms, 


that they frequently oblige the inhabitants to quit their 


beds in the night-time, They will ſometimes attack a 
living ſheep, which in a night's time they will reduce 
to a perfect ſkeleton, | leaving not the leaſt thing except 
the bones. © It is common for them to ſerve domeſtic 
fowls in the ſame manner, and even the rats themſelves 
cannot eſcape them. If you place a Worm or a Bee- 
tle where only one or two Ants are, they will imme- 
diately depart, and bring with them above an hundred; 
after Which they ſeize their prey, and march off with 


it in good order. Theſe Ants are of various ſorts, 


ſome great, others ſmall; ſome black, and others red; 


the ſting of this laſt is very painful, and cauſes an in- 


flammation; the white are as tranſparent as cryſtal, 
and have ſuch ſtrong teeth, that in à night's time they 


will eat their way through a thick wooden cheſt, and 


make it as full of holes, as if it had been penetrated 
by hail ſhñot. | by | 


There are alſo ſeveral ſorts of Ants in the Fag. 


Indiet, whoſe numbers are prodigious; ſome of them 


are exceeding large, and of a ruddy colour, inclining 


to black, and ſome have wings, but others have none. 


They are very pernicious to the fruits of the earth, and 


do a great deal of miſchief in houſes, unleſs great 


care is taken to prevent them. It is remarkable, that 
if one Ant meets another that is loaden, it always 


ives way to let it paſs freely. 


i. The HORSE-ANT is the largeſt of this kind in 


Fenland," being twice as big as the common ſort; it 


has a blaek head, and has a breaſt of a duſky iron- 
grey colour, only it is black towards the hinder part, 
and white at the other extremity. The legs are iron- 
grey, and the ſcale, which is placed between the body 
and the breaſt, is of a roundiſh oval figure, pointed at 
the top, and undivided; the body is brown, and . 
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ſiſts of five ſegments; - It is uſually met with in hol. 
loaves! i ins wh. e 15 

2. The red ANT is ſmaller than the common fort, 
having a ſmall head, and a large breaſt; and the ſeale, 
which ſeparates that from the body, is of a roundiſh 
ſhape, and ſlightly dentated. The legs are ſlender, 
the wings very thin, and of a browniſh colour, It is 
met with in dry paſtures, on the leaves and ftalks of the 
ſmaller weeds. "a . 

3. The lac ANT is neither ſo large as the com- 
mon ſort, nor ſo; ſmall as the red Ant, its head is 
large, in proportion to the body, and the breaſt is 
flatted, being at ſome diſtance from the hinder part. 
The ſcale that ſeparates them is of an oval ſhape, and 
undivided on the edges; the legs are longer and ſlen- 
derer than in the other kinds. It is met with in heaths, 
and in dry paſtures. „ 0 

4. The American ANT is of a very large kind, and 
ſo voracious, that they will devour all the leaves of a 
tree in a night's time. They have two crooked teeth, 
which meet each other like nippers, with which they 
cut the leaves of trees, and other things that they feed 
upon. They ſometimes cut them off, and when they 
are fallen to the ground, they carry them to their neſts 
to feed their brood. Theſe Ants, when they are ar- 
rived to their full growth, ſhed their coats in the ſame 
manner as Flies that proceed from Caterpillars, and then 
become winged inſects, in which ſtate they lay their 

eggs. They make their holes in the earth of a great 
depth, and build their neſts very artificially. They are 

enemies to all other inſects, and when they rove 


abroad, which is always once a year, they will go 


into every room of a houſe, and kill all the Spiders 
and other inſe&s that are therein. . 

The American VELVET ANT is of the ſize of a 
Hornet, and the body is elegantly marked with black 
and crimſon velvet. The breaſt is ſo ſtrong and hard, 


that though they are trod upon by men or cattle, they 


receive no harm. They have a long ſting in their 
tails, which occaſions great pain and inflammation. 
The ANTS of Brazil in Sautb- America are very 
numerous, and devour every thing that comes in their 
A eee Way, 
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alſo a flying Ant, an inch in length, with a triangular 
head, and the body ſeparated into two parts, bein 
only joined together by a, ſmall ſtring. On the h 
there are two flender and long horns, or feelers, and 
their eyes are very ſmall. On the fore part, or breaſt, 
there are ſix legs, conſiſting of three joints, and they 
have four thin tranſparent wings, the hindermoſt of 
which are round, and are of a bright brown colour, 
They dig into the ground like moles ; but they are 
eaten by the negro es. Weben d 
There is another large ANT, reſembling a Fly, 
whoſe body is ſeparated into three diſtinct parts, 1 
hindermoft of which, for ſhape and fize, reſembles a 
barley-corn ; the middlemoſt is of an oblong ſhape, 
with ſix legs, each of which is near half an inch 
long, and conſiſts of four joints. The fore part, or 
head, is pretty thick, and in the ſhape of a heart, 
with two horns or feelers, and as many black crooked 
teeth. The eyes round the pupils are inclining to 


black, and the fore and hind parts of the head are f 


a bright red colour. | 1 DEE. aft 
There is alſo a bright black ANT, with bright 
rough legs, near an inch in length, with a large four- 
ſquare head, and prominent black eyes and teeth, 
with two horns: or feelers, near half an inch long: 
The body of this is alſo ſeparated into three parts, 
the foremoſt of which is of an oblong ſhape, but not 
very thick, with fix legs, each of which is near half 
an inch long. The middle part is ſmall and ſquare, 
not exceeding the bigneſs of a louſe. That behind 
is the largeſt of the three, and is of an oval figure, only 


it is ſharp/ at the end. The three parts are faſtened 


together by a ſort of a ſtring. 5 
The cheſnut-brogun ANT is alſo a native of Braxil, 
and has a head as large as that of other Ants, with 
two horns/or feelers, and two tuſks inſtead of teeth. 
The whole body is covered with hair, and is divided 
into two parts, the foremoſt of which has fix legs, 
and is ſomewhat leſs than that behind. At certain 
ſeaſons of the year it has four wings, — ” 
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which are ſomewhat larger than the hindermoſt, but 


it loſes them again after a certain time. 

Linnæus takes notice of four ſorts of ANTS, ly, 
Fr horſe 430 the red _ the ny Ant, wad — 
corn Ant. FIC 5316 364231 (i 
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1 ſhants. or trunks, . like threads. | 


1 ” H ESE fort of FLIES are much more. able 
ſome in hot climates than with us, though i in 


| lems marſhy places, our countrymen-haye. ſufficient 


reaſon: to complain of them; however, their bite is 


not near ſo painful as thoſe of the Gnats between tte 


Tropic ls. There is one fort in Peru, which are called 


Muſbitoes, chat are ſo ſmall, they are almoſt imper- 


ceptible, and yet their bite gives a ſenſation, like the 
burning of hot iron. Other Muſkitoes are like our 


Gnats, and are of two ſorts, whoſe bites are ex- 
tremely painful, and raiſe lar 7 4 bum pay: act the ſkin. 


They are ſo numerous, that the air by 
their multitude, inſomuch that 3 who. travel in 


the woods, are obliged: to have a cotton covering, or 


net, to keep them off, and the Posen Arrican is ne- 
ver without one. 

Here du Tertreobſerves, that in the Caribbean. 
there are Flies, not unlike our common Gnats, and 
probably are the ſame as thoſe juſt mentioned. When- 
ever they get to the ſkin, they ſuck. out the blood, 

and are always bred in marſhes and ſtanding waters. 
At firſt it is a ſmall worm, not thicker than a hair, 


and of the length of '4:grain of corn. After they * 
changed into Gnats, there are ſuch vaſt; numbers of 
them, that they darken the air, eſpecially in the 


morning, two. hours before the riſing of the ſun, and 
as many after he is ſet. When any one ſtops, theſe 
little tyrants come buzzing about his ears in ſuch a 


troubleſome manner, that he often loſes all patience. 
If he wants to go to Pe they fix * every r 
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of his body that is uncovered, and thruſt” their ſmall | 


ſnouts, which are ſo fine that they can hardly be 
ſcen, into the pores of the ſkin, and as ſoon as th 
meet with à vein, they are ſure to ſuck out the bl 


If they are let alone, they will ſwallow ſo much, 


that they can hardly fly after it. The original natives 
of theſe iſlands make a fire under their beds, thar 
the ſmoke may drive them away; and even ſome 
of the European inhabitants, that live in low grounds, 
and upon the edges of woods, are obliged to make 
uſe of the ſame remedy, and even to ſmoke their 
houſes with burnt tobacco.” But the method to 
keep them off, is to hang cotton nets round the bed 


with ſmall meſhes ; for theſe ſmall inſects, having 


large wings, are not able to get through them. He 
alſo obſerves, that ſome Muſkitoes are no larger than 
pins points, and yet they always leave purple marks 
on the ſean.” However, theſe are only met with on 
the banks of rivers, where the wind ſeldom or never 
blows. Pads *%h 4484: if 

It will not be improper in this place to take notice 


of ſome other Flies, common in the W2:/-Tndies, but 


not known in Europe. One of theſe is an inch and 
a half long, and an inch broad. They are alſo flat, 


and not much unlike Beetles. They have ſuch hard 


and wg teeth,” that they will gnaw. and eat a paſſage 
into the heart of the very hardeſt trees, where they 
make their neſts. Another ſort of Flies are only ſeen 
buzzing on the ſurface of the earth, immediately after 
rain, when the ſun ſhines. They are remarkable for 
the manner of making their neſts, which are built 


with the leaves of trees, which they make of a round 


figure with their teeth, in ſuch a manner, that of two 
leaves they form a ſort of baſket, by laying them one 
upon another, taking care that there be a hollow ſpace 
between them, in which they conceal. themſelves, and 
lay their egge. | Fs Ae 
And now we are ſpeaking of the }eft-Indies, this 
may be as proper a place as any, to take notice of 
the Hornet-Fly, which 1s not unlike a F lying-ſtag, a 
Fly ſo called, with branched horns like a ſtag. They 
have a black ſmall head, covered with orange - coloured 
R K hai 
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har, as ſoft as ſilk. Their eyes are round, as clear 
as cryſtal, and of the dee of, mall fee nd the 
are fo hard, that there in no roi hem, without 
the bielp of a hammer, This Geli head terminate 
in the ſhape ot a, horn, turned up, and armed with 
four teeth, like the nippers of a.cray-fiſh, This horn 
is black, as hard and as well poliſhed as jet, and about 
two inches in length. But the moſt remarkable thing 
of all, is its haying 37 F above the e525, which has 
a motion; for the head is covered with a, ſort of 
helmet from the head to 7 wings, here it terminates 


? 


in another horn, three or four inches long, and bend. 
ing downwards, reaches the joint of the other, and 
makes a ſort of nippers like thoſe of a cray-fiſh, This 
horn is of the ſame ſubſtance as the firſt, except its 
being bordered with mort hair, as ſoft. as velvet 
They can tut up, or let dawn the helmet at pleaſure ; 
but it is obſervable, that the males only wear them, 

There are two ather ſorts of FLIES at Martinico, the 
firſt of which is horned oe 1 only the two 
horns are of an equal ſize, and placed on each fide 
1 thou Nag meet to _ like. nappers, 
when the infect pleaſes. Theſe horns are probably 
their feelers. 'The other ſpecies is only an inch and 
a half long, and one, broad, the upper part of their 
wings are hard, and of a green colour, only they are 
ae ich filyer rays, 

The WALKING-LEAF is an, inſect broaght from 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, and has a very flat body, of 
a reddyſh colour, like that of certain, dry. leaves; that 
is, at ſome, times of the year, for at firſt it is green, 

It is produced from a green egg, as big as a coriander 
ſeed, from which in a few days proceeds a little black 
inſekt, like an Ant when juſt. batched. The wings 
are at firſt like a green leaf, and have fibres run along 
them, from the inward edges to the outward, much like 
thoſe of many leaves, = they branch into ſubdivi- 
ſions, as they come nearer the edge. On the fore 
part of the, body are Ln other Hall wings, which 
though they differ among themſelves, each pair being 
of a Uifferent ſhape, yet they exactly reſemble ** 
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fort'of leaves. The larger wings being ſhut, it ex- 
attly reſembles a leaf, which has been' the reaſon why 
it is called the Walking-Leaf. The eyes are ſmall and 
ominent, and the mouth is forked ; the head is 
round, and about the neck there is the reſemblance 
of a ring, of the ſame colour with the body; Behind 
this the neck enlarges again, inſomuch that it looks 
three inches long, and an inch and a half broad. But 


* 


to return to the Gnats © 2 
Some me we vis Soba | oh 4 80 but 
improperly, thou cannot be diſtinguiſhed from 
a mh without the aſſiſlance of «nope, 
Reaumur informs us, there are three ſorts of Gnats in 
the fields about Pars, the largeſt of which has a body 
variegated with white and black, and on the breaſt 
there are black and very brown undulations. A leſſer 
kind reſembles the former, in the colour of the breaſt 
and eyes, But the body is brown. The third kind is 
leſs than either, and is moſt common. It has a light 
reddiſi-browr breaſt, and a whitiſh, body; but under 
the belly, on each ring, thete” is a'btown ſpot, and 
the reſt is grey; the eyes are of a very fine green. 
GNATS in general have a Torigiſh. body, nearly 
in the age of a cylinder, conſiſting of eight rings. 
The corſlet, though' ſhort, is confiderable for its ſitze, 
and to'this the legs and wings are cbnnected, befides 
the two balances or mallets. There are alſo four 
marks; placed much in the ſame” manner as in other 
Flies; the two firſt of which are pretty near the head. 
Wheu the Gnat is at reſt, it generally keeps one of its 
wings croffee over the other, ſo as to cover it. The 
feelers are finer in the males than in the females, and 
in ſeveral kinds there are two ſmall longiſh' bodies on 
the head, of a round ſflape, which! have ſome reſem- 
blanee to the feeters of ſhott bodied Flies. Reaumur 
calls them Barbs, becauſe the trunk of the Gnat is 
placed underneath” them. The trunk of the Goat is 
a very fine inſtrument, and is different from that of 
the Fly, for its ſting, or rather ſtings, are contained | 
in a heath. It ſeems to be deſigned purpoſely to bore 
the ſkim, and to ſuck = the blood. „ 
| '2 calls 
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calls the ſting a kind of reddiſh ſhining thread; but 
Reaumur has diſcovered, that it conſiſts of ſeveral 
threads, which may be divided from each other. The 
ſheath for this ſeems to be a cylindric pipe, though in 
reality it is cloven almoſt throughout its whole length, 
and the edges of the cleft recede from each other, When 
there is occaſion. | „ 
When a GNA T ſucks the blood without diſturbance, 
he ſeldom quits the place till he has filled his tomach 
and guts with it. When the bite of, a Gnat is perceived 
immediately, there is no better remedy to cure it, than 
to moiſten the liquor with water, which is left upon 
the wound; and this may be eaſily done, by rubbing 
in the water immediately; or the wound may be open- 
ed a little, and then it needs only be waſhed. | But if 
the bite is not perceived till ſeveral hours after it is 
done, this remedy will have no effect, _ 
. GNATSS proceed from a fort of water Worms, that 
are found neither in rivers nor brooks, but in ponds 
and ſplaſhes of water in marſhes, from May till the 
beginning of winter; for this reaſon, all marſhy places 
are terribly infeſted with Gnats, and rainy ſeaſons pro- 
duce more than dry. The body of the worm it longiſh, | 
with the head joined to the firſt ring of . 
ſort of neck. This ring is thicker and longer than the 
reſt, and ſeems to be à kind of corſlet, which is ſuc- 
ceeded by eight others; that is, there are nine in, all, 
and they gradually grow leſs to the end of the tail. 
It changes to an Aurelia, with a whitiſh body, and a 
greeniſh corſlet, which ſoon turn brown, | 
The great GNAT is twice as big as the common 
Gnat, though it is much of the ſame ſhape; for it 
has a long flender grey body,. and large. thin tranſpa- 
rent wings, without ſpots. The ſnout or trunk is pro- 
minent and flender, and its ſheath 1s forked at the top, 
of formed into two leaves, which are hairy, and of the 
ſhape of a lance. It is very common about the waters, 
and while in its worm ſtate lives in the water. 
The Humble-Bee FLY is placed in this claſs, on ac- 
count of the ſtructure of its ſucker or ſnout. It is very 
like a common Humble-Bee in its ſhape, and even 
in its ſize. It is covered with extremely thick down; 
n | — 
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its body is ſhort, roundiſh, and obtuſe, and its co- 
jour black, but of a reddiſh brown on the fide. The 
trunk or ſucker is long, which it always carries thruſt 
out; the. wings are partly brown, and partly whitiſh, 
and a great deal of down on the body is white, which, 
with the blackneſs below, has a very uncommon ef- 
fect. It is very common in gardens, where it ſucks 
the honey out of the flowers. e | 
The little GNAT is conſiderably ſmaller than the 
common Gnat, and has an oblong flender blackiſh 
body, with a large head and eyes; the wings are long, 
narrow, and of a dull white, with three duſky ſpots 
near the outer edge. Its bite is attended with pain, 
and makes a mark that remains for ſome time. It is 
common in woods, and. about Water. 
Linnæus takes notice of ſix kind of GNA TS, 
namely, 12 e 1 
1. The duty GNAT, with a forked ſnout, Ray 
takes to be the female of the Domeſtick Tipula, be- 
cauſe it.does not bite or ſting. It is of an aſh-colour, 
and twice as large as the following. It has no points 
on the wings, and from between the jaws, or more 
properly from the trunk, there proceeds a forked dart. 
2. The aßp- coloured GNA T, with eight rings on the 
Body, is the common Gnat, which is met with almoſt 
in all parts. | a e e eee 
3. The GNA T, with wings of the colour of water 
marked awith three black ſpots, is by ſome called the leaſt _ 
GNAT with'blackiſh ſpots, it being no bigger than a 
ſmall flea, of a brown colour; but the wings are 
white and narrow, marked on the outer- edge with three 
dark ſpecks. When the wings are ſhut, it appears like 
three brown ſtreaks. | rt apa buren gb 
4. The black GNAT, withthe wings of the'colour of 
water, * black feet, and a white ring, are found in pro- 
digious numbers in Lapland, in the duſk of the even. 
ing, and they make a great noiſe. They will bite 
„ part, even the eyes, mouth, and noſe, and are not 
eaſily driven away. They are very ſmall in ſhape, and 


reſemble a common Fly, but are no bigger than a Flea. 

5 The downy NAT, with awings in part of a duſty 
colour, is found in yy where they fly about with- 
| 3 
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gut ceaſing, and ſeem to delight in the ſmell of the 
flowers. It is called by Ray the Gnat ſhaped like a 
Silk - worm Moth, all over hairy and black, with a 
blunt hinder part of the body, and red ſides. 
" 6. The black GNAT, with @ duſty body, and a 
«u/7te forehead, in the Tranſactions of Up/al, is called 
the blood: ſueking leaſt Fly, with white wings. lt is 
very troubleſome to horſes in the ſummer ſeaſon, ef. 
pecially:in Northland, where it gets among the hair 
and ſucks. the blood. It is more fond of horſes than 
men, and cannot be driven away, The feelers are 
like threads, though it is in the ſhape of a Fly ; and 
the head, feet, and breaſt are black, only on the fides 
of the breaſt it is of an aſn- colour, and there is a white 
{pot above and below the eʒxes. 
$$$4$4553$:$5$$5$:+$$$$4+ 
r CHAP. XI. Y 
Of flying inſets of the TIPUL A (ina. 
'Y TIPULA- was formerly underſtood nothing 
but the Water Spider, of which they knew only 
two farts; but now the catalogue is greatly enlarged, 
and it is plain from Linnæus, that other ſorts are meant, 
beſides thoſe that frequent the water; though he men- 
tions only ſeven, namely, the variegated Tipula, that 
of roots, that in the ſhape of a Gnat, the febrile Ti- 


pula, that of the Aſparagus, that with. bended wings, 
and that of the Juniper-tree, He makes the charac- 


teriſtic of this Kind to be the mouth, furniſhed with 
crooked and jointed feelers,  _ ©. 

That deſcribed by Monet is almoſt in the ſhape of 
a ſpider, with an oblong ſlender body, and four legs 
fixed to the breaſt. Near the mouth there are two 
arms, which ſome take to be feelers, and are moſt 

probably really ſo; for this inſe& makes no uſe of 
- them us Fr it runs, and they are twice as ſhort as the 
ether feet. It has four very weak wings, which 
ſeem to be of no great, uſe in Ging, though they are 
for leaping. Tt.cy are ſhorter than the body, and the 
upper pair are thicker and broader than the lowers 
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and are of a duſky blackiſh colour. The lower wings 
are leſs, more flender, and'of a flver colour. They 
are often ſeen leaping upon the water; but ſo lightly, 
that they ſeem to make no. impreſſion on it at all; 
however they are not Conſtantly in motion, but by 
ſtarts. It does not dive into the water, unleſs forced 


thereto, and then its Body does not ſeem tb be ät All 


wet with it. It is to be met with in ſtanding waters, 
whefe there is but little wind throughout the ſummer. 
It is ſometimes met with in rivers, eſpecially near the 
banks, and under the ſhatle of ſome tree, as for in- 
ſtance the willow ; and there {te generally many of 


them — „ nk 
_  "Tifſeds of "this kind bf Uther authors, afe, 
The TIPULEA; ib #b>773/þ abings, which is the gay- 
eſt of this kind; it has a body that is oblong and 
ſlender, of a preyiſh-brown colour, and a cloven tail. 
The legs are long and ſlender, the head large, and 
the eyes like ret- Work; the wings are large and ver 
beautiful, and have a brown line running down the 
outer ſide, from which proceeds another fmaller tö- 
wards. the other fide ; between theſe there is a lar 
ſnow-white ſpat. It is called by Ray the greateſt Tipula 
with large wings, variegated with brown and whith. 
The painted TIPULA has a long fender body, 
beautifully variegated with a deep gloſſy black, and a 
bright yellow, and the breaſt is alſo of the Tame fine 
black, ſpeckled with yellow. The wings ate large 
and browniſh, with duſky veins, and an obſcure ſp6t 
on each towards the edge; but the legs towards the 
top. art yellowiſh, It is called by Ray, the beadtiful 
Tipula with a black back and ſhoulders, and a ſaffron- 
coloured belly. . bes . "Hd 
The SEA TIPULA is very like a Gnat, and has 
an oblong brown body, with a large beantiful green 
breaſt ; the feelers of the male are feachery, and of the 
female ſhaggy. It proceeds from à long flender bright- 
red worm, compoſed of twelve joints. It lives in tlie 
ſea, in clayey of ſandy caſes, of a great length. 
There are others of this kind; but their variations 
are ſo trifling as not to need any particular de- 
ſeription. ot * 
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Wh” CH AP; XI. 
OCATERPIELARS. 
A ATERPILLAR is an inſe& that appears ff: 
them upon trees. and plants, but their condition is 
tranſient; for, having been firſt produced as an egg, 
they ſoon become Caterpillars, ſoon after are changed 
into Aurelia or Nymphs, and laſtly become Butterflies, 
in which ſtate they die. T5 | 
The CATERPILLAR. has always a. body longer 
than it is round, compoſed of rings, which are mem- 
braneous, and, generally ſpeaking, twelve in number. 
The head of the Caterpillar is connected to the firſt 
ring, the neck being ſo ſhort that it is ſcarcely viſible, 
The head ſeems to be covered with a ſhell, and their 
jaws are armed with two large tuſks, which are equi- 
valent to the want of the reſt, When the mouth is 
ſhut, theſe teeth are always uncovered, ſo that it is 
with eaſe that the Caterpillars cut leaves in pieces, 
when they are feeding upon them. 


Al CATERPILLARS have at leaſt oat legs, of 
which the firſt three on each fide are uſua 
horny, the reſt of the legs are membraneous, and 


ly ſhelly or 


lengthen or ſhorten at the pleaſure of the inſet, The 
number of the ſhelly legs is invariably fix ; for they 
are always fixed on each fide to the three firſt rings, of 
which the inſect's body is compoſed. Theſe are called 
the fore legs. The membranaceous legs vary in num- 


ber, being ſometimes found to amount to fixteen, and 


ſometimes not to above two. When there are but two 
membraneous legs, they do not immediately follow the 
ſhelly legs, but are fixed at the very laſt ring of the 
body, and from hence they have been called the poſte- 
rior legs. Thoſe inſects, which have the membrane- 
ous legs more numerous, have them .placed on the 
rings between the fore and the poſterior legs, and they 
have therefore received the name of intermediate. legs. 
It is particularly from the number and the arrange- 
ment of theſe laſt, that Caterpillars have been claſſed. 


Reaumur 


in the ſpring,” and proceeds from the eggs of a 
Butterfly. Whoever walks in fine weather, Bn find 
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Reaumur divides Caterpillars into ſeveral claſſes; 


the firſt of which are thoſe that have eighce interme. 
diate legs, four on each ſide; that is to ſay, ſixteen in 
all. Their eight intermediate legs are connected to 
the four rings that follow each other, The largeſt 
Caterpillars, and thoſe that are moſt commonly ſeen, 
are a ‚ Kf’̊ ͥ » bh ED i 6 
The ſecond and third claſſes: conſiſt of thoſe that 
have only three intermediate legs on each ſide, that 
is to ſay, fourteen in all. Theſe are generally re- 
markable for their induſtry; and the difference be- 
tween theſe two claſſes, is principally taken from the 


different arrangement of their feet. The ſecond com- 


prehends Caterpillars that have no feet on the fourth, 
hfth, fixth, tenth, and eleventh ring; and the thirxd 


conſiſts - of thoſe: that have the fourth and fifth ring 


unprovided with feet, and yet have a pair on the ſixth, ' 
ſeventh and eighth, but none on the ninth, tenth, 


and eleven th. 25 | 


The fourth claſs: contains CATERPILLARS that 


have fourteen feet, ſix ſhelly, and the eight interme- 


diate ones membraneous, placed as in thoſe of the 
firſt claſs, and on the ſixth; ſeventh, eighth, and ninth 
ring. The fifth claſs comprehends thoſe that have four 
intermediate feet, that is, twelve in all. In the fixth 
claſs he places:thoſe that have but two intermediate 


feet, or. ten feet in all. 


The CATERPILLARS. of the fifth claſs have but 
four rings that follow each other, which have no feet; 
and thoſe of the ſixth claſs have ſix rings, which are 
placed between the ſcaly legs and the intermediate legs. 
Theſe two claſſes com 2 Caterpillars that walk 


in a different manner from the reſt; for they proceed 


as if they were meaſuring the ground as they go; for 


which reaſon they are called ſurveyors. 


The ſeventh claſs have no intermediate feet, they 
having but eight in all, that is, ſix that are ſhelly, and 


the two hindermoſt. Mr. Reaumur places in this claſs 


the greateſt nk of Moths, they having only fix _ ; 
aer or 


and ſix hinder legs, that is ſpeaking in general, 

ſome have eight intermediate legs. He will not al- 

low any to be Caterpillars, that have not eight legs at 
rafts * K 5 leaſt; 
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leaſt ; though Ray places in that number ſome 
have leſs than 4 7 > | _ 
There is a very great difference among Caterpillar, 
the principal of which is in the fize and colour. Thoſe 
of the middle ſize are about an inch long, and the 
diameters of their bodies is little leſs than a quarter 
of an inch. Some are only of one colour, others of 
different colours, ſome very lively and well determined; 
others placed in fireaks of different kinds, rungin 
ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another; — 
ſometimes again undulated or ſpotted. Theſe differ- 
ences. of colours, and the manner of — 4 — placed, 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh their kinds, according to ſome na- 
turaliſts; though there are ſome: that are entirely green, 
and others all oyer brown. WE + 1 | 
CATERPILLARS are alſo. diſtinguiſhed into thoſe 
that are naked and hairy; for the ſkin of moit part of 
the firſt kind is foft to the touch, but the others are 
rough, with hard grains; for which reaſon, they are 
called hy ſome ſhagreened Caterpillars; and ſeveral of 
theſe have a horn on the eleventh ring, which eharae- 
teriſes a diſtinct kind. Some place thoſe among the 
naked kind, that are fult of round tubercles, which 
comprehends moſt: of the large kinds, that produce 
the moſt beautiful Buttevfties, ieee | 
The therm CATERPILLARS are ſo called, be- 
cauſe they are rough with ſuch Hard and thiek hair, 
that they reſemble. thorns or- prickles, exactly like 
thoſe on plants. The hairy Caterpillars are alſo very 
different; ſome of them being extremely beautiful, 
and others exceeding ugly. They are generally look- 
ed: upon as diſtinct kinds, though they are generally 
known. among us by the name of Palmer Worms. 
With regard to the ſhape of CATERPILLARS, 
ſome are more ſlender before: than behind, and others 
the contrary. Some are in the ſhape of, fiſh, and th 
bodies of others terminate in a kind of fork; 
Same CAT ARPILLARS, when yow are-about to 
touch them, roll themſelves up in rings; and when 
thoſe that are hairy do the ſame; they look like ſmall 
hedge-hogs. The ſmall hairs, with which ſome of | 
4heſe are covered, often, upon being handled; infi- | 
"Ip + Eg - Nnuate 
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nuate themſelves into the fleſh, and raiſe troubleſome 
inflammations. Others fall to the- ground when the 
leayes are touched on which they are feeding; and 
others again Endeavour to ſave themſelves by running 
away. ._. SY SI HO * ew 108 

CortRPtLEARS, as was before obſeryed, change 
their Kin ſeveral times before they turn into Aurelia. 
The Silk-worm has been obſerved to diveſt itſelf of 
its ſkin not leſs than four times; for the firſt time, the 
tenth, eleventh, or twelfth days after being hatched. 
Five days afterwards it * of its ſecond covering, 
five days after of the third, and ſix days and a half 
after” of its fourth or laſt ſkin, The Caterpillar 
throws off not only its ſkin, but every thin bene 
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ing thereto, the hair, the caſes of the legs, the ſcales | 

of the Head, and the teeth ; inſomuch that, öpon 4 
ſeeing che caſt ſkin or Meath of a Caterpillar, we 1 
might be 1 to take it for the inſed itſelf. This A 
change of ſkin muſt undoubtedly be painful to the in- 'q 
ſect, and for this reaſon- perhaps it ceaſes to eat a day 4. 


or two before, and ſeems t6 languiſh ; its colours grow 
more feeble, and its ſkin dries up. It apitates its body 
different ways, it puffs up ſome of its rings, and by 
this dilatation the An bert $ to divide on the ſecond 
and third ring, The crack or. diviſion extends from 
the firſt to the fourth ring; then the inſe& bends itſelf 
forward, to draw its head from the ſheath, which it is 
about to leave, and then it draws in a contrary direc- 
tion to get rid of the hinder Fore of its ſheath. Laſtly, 
the inſect, having got rid of its old skin, appears with” 
a new one, even ſurpaſſing the colours of the former, 
and all this change is e rated in the ſpace of à ſin- 
gle minute. It is remarkable enough, that ſome Ca- 
terpillars are larger upon taking the new skin than 
they were with the former. e 
When CATERPILLARS have, in this manner, 
quitted their laſt skin, they change into Aurelia, and 
their Caterpillar ſhape remains no longer. That of 
the greateſt number of Aurelia ſomewhat reſembles a 
cone: neither wings nor legs are diſcovered ; if they 
110 to have any motion, it is in the rings, of which 
ve hinder part are formed; this is the only part that 
ö K 6 appears 
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appears animated. The Aurelia reſembles an inani- 
mate moſs, and takes no nounſhment whatſoever, 
However, from this Aurelia the Butterfly is to come; 
and in fact it is already completely formed within this 
ſheath. Nay, the rudiments of the Butterfly may be 
diſcerned. by the help. of a microſcope in the Cater. 
pillar itſelf ; for if the skin of the Caterpillar be re. 
moved a day or two before its laſt change, the Butter. 
fly will be diſcovered, and all its parts be diſtinguiſh. 
& not excepting even its eggs; but for this experi- 
ment it will be neceſſary to 727 the Caterpillar for 
ſome days in vinegar, or ſpirit of wine, to give a ſuf- 
ficient hardneſs to the parts ſo as to bear diſſection. 
The CATERPILLAR moſt uſually makes its own 
ſhell or Aurelia, though. there are ſome that make 
none, and only hide themſelves in, the earth, or the 
crevices of houſes or trees, and there wait for their 
transformation into Butterflies. Thoſe, however, which 
weave or ſpin their own ſhell, (ſuch as the Silk-worm, 
and. moſt others) are found to do it from a glutinous 
ſubſtance, proceeding from their bodies alone, or from 
a mixture of this and earth, or other adventitious ſub- 
ſtances. Some days before the Caterpillar becomes an 
Aurelia, it diſcontinues eating, it gives up the con- 
tents.of its ſtomach, and its colour grows Jeſs vivid. 
If it be examined juſt after it has ſpun its ſhell 
or covering, it will be found in a very languiſh- 
ing ſtate, and this ſtate continues in ſome two days, in 
others but one. After this, they bend themſelves fo 
as that the head lies upon the belly'; they at certain 
intervals ſtretch themſelves out, agitate their bodies, 
but without making any uſe of their legs. Thus they 
ſhorten and bend themſelves ſtill -more and more, till 
the time of their complete metamorphoſis arrives; 
then the inſe& ſeems to gather new ſtrength, its con- 
tractions and lengthenings become more frequent; at 
length it begins to diſengage itſelf of the poſterior | 
part of its Caterpillar covering; then by degrees diſ- 
engages itſelf ring by ring, till it is got about half 
out, then the fore rings burſt, and thus the inſe& diſ- 
engages itſelf entirely, and its Caterpillar skin is rolled 
up in a ſmall bundle, and thruſt to one end * | 
. N ae 
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ſhell or pod, which belongs to the Aurelia. All this 
is performed in a minute's time at fartheſt. They 
next bind themſelves to any ſubſtance, which they 
have been transformed upon, by a ſort of „ 
and this always by the tail, in whatever ſituation they 
ICC 3 ROE e 
| The largeneſs of the ſhell is not always proportion- 
able to the ſize; ſome make them very large and others 
very ſmall, in proportion to the largeneſs of the ani- 
mal. There are various kinds of theſe ſhells, ſome 
are entirely gummous or ſilky, others ſupply their 
want by the aſſiſtance of leaves, and even earth itſelf; 
and ſome haye their ſituation in the earth, where they 
wait for their final transformation. Laſtly, thoſe Ca- 
terpillars, that live in ſociety together, often have 
their Aurelia bound up together in one common pac- 
zuet or cake, and often with a common covering to 
e whole. The matter, of which the ſhell or 7 
ſalis is compoſed, is at firſt ſoft, and contains a li- 


juid, but by degrees it becomes harder and of a 
onger conſiſtence. Of theſe ſhells, there are of all. 


colours, brown, green, blue, and ſome as beautiful as 
gold ; but we muſt not ſuppoſe, that the beauty of the 
inſe& is in the leaſt connected with that of its Aurelia; 
on the contrary, ſome of the uglieſt inſects have the 


moſt beautiful chryſalis. In this ſtate the inſect re- 


mains till it is changed into a Butterfly, and this con- 
tinues ſometimes longer, ſometimes ſhorter, according 


to the different kinds. Some remain in the chryſalis 
ſtate for a year, and others only for a day. In general, 


howeyer, heat accelerates the transformation, and cold 
retards it, 


' CATERPILLARS, as we have already obſerved, 


roceed from an egg, and as each Butterfly lays a very 


arge number, ſometimes amounting to ſeveral hun- 
dreds, it may eafily be ſuppoſed, that theſe inſets . 


would overrun the face of nature, if they were not 


leſſened by ſeveral enemies. The birds in particular, 
in a great meaſure, feed their young with them; but 
the Caterpillar alſo has a more domeſtic enemy, and 
that is a ſort of Caterpillar ftill leſs than themſelves, '* 


which breed in their bodies, and deſtroy them in great 
Wt Ss | numbers, 


Wl. 
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numbers. This ſmaller Caterpillar, or rather Worm, 
proceeds from the Sp of a little black Fly, who ſet. 
fles upon the Caterpillar, and through an aperture it 
makes upon that inſe&'s body depoſites its eggs, which 
5 there, at laſt deſtroy the” Caterpillar; in whoſe 
ody they were bred, Former naturaliſts ſuppoſed, 
that theſe Worms were young Caterpillars, bred by 
the larger, but the reſearches of Mr. Reaumur have 
enlightened the natural hiſtorian in that particular, 
The CATERPILLAR of ths apricot-tree is of a 
Purple colour, and marked with red points. It has 
four tufts of red hair on its back, like the oars of a 
boat; and there are two more on the head, which 
make a ſort of horns, and one on the tail. It turns to 
4 nocturnal Butterfly, whoſe female is without wings; 
and the male is of a red colour, with the wings befor 
marked with a white ſpot. . 
The CATERPILLAR of common dvormti-wood is 
adorned with a white ſtreak and brown ſpots. The 
fides are of a paliſh green, with brown' ſtreaks, and 
over each joint there is a ſmall white ſpot on the fore 
part of the wh fix ſmall claws; eight in the middle, 
and two behind. In May they turn to black Aurelias, 
from whence proceed ſmall nocturnal Butterflies, whoſe 
head and upper wings are reddiſh, variegated, with 
ſtreaks and {pots that are black and brown. There is 
alſo a ſmall white ſpot that ſhines like filver in the 
middle on the upper wings, but the lower are brown, 
'Fhefe Butterflies have ſmall black horns, and two 
ſhining eyes; they fly only in the evefſing. 5 
The fame plant nouriſhes a ſmall long greeniſh 
CATERPILLAR, which has a remarkable walk; 
for it joins the hind part of the body to that before, 
making a ſort of a hump, and proceeds forward in 
that manner. About the end of July theſe Cater- 
pillars turn to Aurelias, and fourteen days afterwards 
{mall nocturnal Butterflies come out, whoſe head, 
body, and upper wings, are adorned with green, and 
variegated with white, black, and brown ſpots and 
ſtreaks; but the lower wings are of à bright brown. 
They have alſo two ſmall horns of a bright 3 
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and four little feet ſpotted with brown; and they fly 
very ſwiftly. . | 44 bY s., 
Albin and Lifter ſpeak of another CATERPILLAR 
that ſeeds on wormwood, which is of an olive colour, 
inclining to brown, bat changes in Fuly to an 
Aurelia, and becomes a nocturnal Butterfly in Seprember, 
Gocdard alſo ſpeaks of a Caterpillar that feeds on the 
leaves of wormwood, and which changes into the 
Solitary Fly. The ſame authors alſo mention another 
ſort of Caterpillar, that feeds upon the leaves of ſea- 
wormwood, and changes into a moſt beautiful Butter- 
fly, which will be hereafter deſcribed. 

The CATERPILLAR, found upon ever-green privet, 
is a beautiful inſect, being of a dark purple mixed 
with red and brown. It changes to an Aurelia in 
May, and in Fuly becomes a fine red nocturnal But- 
terfly, whoſe upper and lower wings are croſſed with 
black lines. „ | 

The CATERPILLAR uf mar/o-mallows becomes 
a reddiſh nocturnal Butterfly. ITE : 

The pine-apple CATERPILLAR is of a greeniſh - 
colour, with a red and white ſtreak running 1 
the length of the body. It becomes a Butterfly, which, 
beheld through a microſcope; ſeems to have the wings 
covered with ſcales, like thoſe of fiſh, each of which 
has three teeth, with ſome very long hairs, and diſpoſed 
in ſuch a manner, that they may be very eaſily counted. 
The whole body ſeems to be covered with a ſort of fea- 
thers mixed with hairs. FEELS "rg 

The CATERPILLAR Vibe columbines is ſmall, 
and feeds on the flowers' of this plant, turning after- 
wards to a ſmall black Fly. There is likewiſe another 
Caterpillar belonging to the columbines, that rolls itfelf 
up like a ball. It hides itſelf in the earth before it 
undergoes its change, and two Flies have been ſeen to 
come out of the Aurelia. | 

The CATERPILLAR F the tres called Arecck is. 
very large, and. is to be met with under the branches 
of this oreign tree. It feeds on the flowers and the 
fruit, and becomes a fine Butterfly, the upper part 
of whoſe wings are black, and beneath of a golden 
colour, bordered, ſpotted; and ſtreaked with _ 
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| Ide beck of the Butterfly is adorned with ſmall req 
4 8. : 
| ” The meadow pink CATERPILLAR is of a bright 
brown colour, mixed with black and white ſpots, It 
ets into the earth before it is changed to an Aurelia, 
and in the month of June becomes a nocturnal But- 
terfly, with yellow under wings. | | 
The Arrach CATERPILLAR becomes a ſmall red 
nocturnal Butterfly in June; it is of a blue green; 
but the Butterfly is of a bright brown, | 
Wild Arrach feeds ſeveral forts of Caterpillars ; for 
Merian ſpeaks of a Caterpillar of a bright green, that 
feeds on the leaves of this plant. She continues in 
the ſame ſtate till Auguſt, when ſhe is transformed to 
a brown Aurelia, and on the following night the But. 
terfly proceeds therefrom, of the colour of a faded 
leaf, There is another Caterpillar belonging to this 
plant, of a blueiſh-green, which is very flow, and 
changes her ſkin four times, aſſuming a new one as 
| ſhe quits the old. On the fourth of September one 
of theſe produced a maggot, that was in continual 
agitation, which continued for fourteen hours, and 
then ſhe appeared of a duſky pale colour. She con- 
tinued in Nis condition till the 26th of September, 
and then a Fly came out, of a common form, with 
long feet, flat at the end, and a large head, She 
died on the third of Ofober. Albin ſpeaks of another 
belonging to the garden-arrach, which continued feed- 
ing al September, and then ſhe hid herſelf in the earth, 
and did not turn to an Aurelia till Fuly following; 
from whence proceeded a nocturnal Butterfly, of the 
J :-: 
The CATERPILLAR of FJeruſalem artichokes is of 
a brown colour, with a yellow belly, with an aſh- 
coloured line that parts the brown from the yellow. 
She likewiſe feeds upon other plants, and does a 
deal of damage in gardens. She changes into a 
Butterfly with a wings ſpotted With black. 
Goedard ſpeaks of another Caterpillar, that feeds upon 
the leaves of this plant, and produces a Butterfly 
with wings as white as ſnow, and a body of a light 
yellowiſh colour, This Butterfly flies about, a 5 t 
W el | 2 fon 
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fond of liberty. The fame plant nouriſhes a hairy * 
Caterpillar, that was obſerved to change hey ſkin the 
tenth of A uſt, and on the ſixth of Sepiember ſne 
began to feed again. She began to en on the 


tenth of the ſame month, but the metamorphoſis was 
not performed again till the ninth of M lowing, 
and then it became a white Butterfly. ON | 
The CATERPILLAR of tbe alder-tree is white, 
variegated with white ſtreaks and ſpots; the head is 
black, and on the fore part of the body there are 
ſix feet, in the middle twelve, and behind two, that 
are ſmall. Towards the end of June it changes into 
an Aurelia, that becomes a white nocturnal Butterfly 
fourteen days afterwards, ſpotted with black. This 
tree feeds ſeveral other Butterflies, one of which has 
two hooks, of a yellow colour, and ſo is the reſt of 
the body, with a mixture of flame- colour. A But- 
terfly proceeds from hence, variegated with divers 


colours. Another of theſe is hairy and green. In 


October it begins to change, and at the end of June in 


the following year it turns to a duſky Butterfly, ſpot- 


ted with white. Another Caterpillar a is green, 
and produces a very beautiful Bas, el 
with ſeveral colours. | | 7 = 

The CATERPILLAR J the Balla, a plant of 
Surinam, is of two kinds; the firſt is yellow and white, 
with black ſtreaks, and turns to a nocturnal Butterfly 
with black ſpots. The other is yellow, ſtriped with 
black, with a brown head, -that turns to a But. 
terfly of an oker colour. | 6&2: 


The Bavaroe CATERPILLAR is of a brown co- 


lour, and the back is armed with four prickles. The 
tailis red, and cloven to the feet, and the head ſeems 
to be adorned with a crown. It changes to a Butterfly, 
called the little Atlas. It breeds another Butterfly of 
a bright green, which in May turns to a nocturnal 
Butterfly. 00 531, 94277 '£ 

The Yenellos CATERPILLAR is brown, ftriped 
with yellow, and turns to a fine Butterfly, the under 
part of which is of a ſaffron colour, and the upper 
variegated with yellow, red, brown, and filver ſpots. 
| | | A green 
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A green CATERPILLAR bf the ſame plant turns to 
an aſn- coloured Butterfly. e 3% | 
The dardick \CATERPILLAR' is brown on the 
back, ſpotted with black, and under the belly it is of 
a pale yellow. On the fore part of the body there are 
ſix ſmall feet, and in the middle chere afe eipht. In 
June it turns to an Aurelia of the colour ef filk, from 

whenee proceeds in July a ſmall noQturnal Butterfly, 
with the head and upper wings of the colour of filk, 
variegated with brown and golden ſpots. It has fix 
brown pong) por e in the evening. 

The potato CATERPILLAR is ef a1quare ſhape, 
and a greeniſh- yellow colour, eovered with ſmüll round 
red ſtuds, It turns to à brown Winged inſt, freaked 
with yellow). There ate green Caterpillits belonging 
to this plant, which become white and yellow Butter- 
flies, whoſe wings are bordered with brown. 

The cow parſnip CATERPILLAR is of a bright 
geen, and changes to an Aurelia, that turns to a But- 
terfly, of a duſky olive colour. ko Mb 
The corn CATERPILLAR is iſeally met with in 
corn fields, and feeds upon the roots of tares. It 1s 
bf a bright brown colour, ſtreaked and ſpotted with 
one that 15 darker, In September it turns to a noc- 
turnal Butterfly, with the fore part of the body and 
the wings of a greyiſh aſh-eolour, adorned with black, 
and on the wings there may be 21 ſeen the Ro- 

mas letters B. C. V. M. on the fore part of the head 
there is a long brown ſriout, which is divided into 
two parts at the end, each of which is moveable every 
way. The hinder part of the body is of a bright 
red, ſtreaked with black, and there is another ſtreak 
of a greyiſh aſh-colofr, The middle of the body is 
hairy, and it flies in the night, making a buzzing with 

its wings. F 2 
The gra CATERPILLAR is adorned with fmall 
black ſtreaks, and has the head and hinder joint of 
the fame colour. It caſts its fkin ſix times, and then 
changes to a bright brown Aurelia, which in the 
month of Augu turns to a nocturnal Batterfly, with 
fte head and ap per wings brown, adorned with 
5 0 0 t 
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It has ſux black horns, and the hinder part of the bo- 
dy, and lower wings, are of a greyiſn aſh- colour. 
The bireb CATERPILLAR often lies upon the 
leaves in a ſemi-cirele, and ſpins a white web, 
changing into an Aurelia, of a bright brown colour; 
from whence proceeds a ſmall nocturnal Butterfly, 
ſpotted with a light colour and brown. 5 

The barrage CATERPILLAR is green, and has ſix 
{mall feet before, and four behind. It alſo feeds upon 
collyflowers in Auguſt, and ſpins a white web, after 
which it changes into an Aurelia of different colours, 
ſome of which are brown, and others of n dark green. 
From theſe lat proceed inſects of a black colour, that 
fly like Waſps, having yellow feet and tranſparent 
wings. From the black Aurelias proceed ſmall noc- 
turnal Butterflies, variegated with black ftreaks, and 
long black ſpots, There is another burrage Cater- 
pillar, that ſpins a very fine web, wherein it continues 
till March the next year, and then changes to a bright 
brown Aurrlia, from whence in April proceeds a noc- 
turnal Butterfly, variegated with black and white - 
ſtreaks and ſpots. It has two little grey horns, and 
four ſmall feet. 7 25 , 

The &ramble CATERPILLAR becomes a noctur- 
nal Butterfly; and there is another chat is black, fpot- 
2 orange, that changes to a Butterfly ſtreaked 
With , {. : 

. CATERPILLAR feeds on the 
leaves of tkat tree, and is black ftreaked with red; 
and the ſtreaks ate ſpeckled with white. It changes 
to a nocturnal Butterfly, variegated with black 
ſtreaks and ſpots. There is another large Caterpillar 
that feeds on the leaves of the ſame plant, and has 
a body covered with green and yellow ſharp hair. 
It is very venomous, and becomes a nocturnal But- 
terfly, of a roſe colour, with wings fpotted with white 
underneath, and bordered with black; and in the 
middle there are two black ſpots, the one large, and 
the other ſmall and triangular. There is another be- 
longing to this plant, with little or no hair, of various 
colours; and over all the body there are black "moe 
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and circles. It becomes a very beautiful Fly, vari 
ted with grey, ſea- green, and ſilvery ſpots. 
_ The Cat FERPILLAR of of the rennet, a herb ſo call. 
ed in America, has a body 1 with ſeveral round 
raiſed white ſpecks, and on each of its ſides there is a 
White ſtreak. On the hinder part of the body there is 
a horn, half white and half blue, with ſix ſmall feet 
before, eight in the middle and two behind, of a 
fleſh colour. In July they turn to Aurelias, which in 
Auguſi change to ſmall Butterflies, whoſe head, fore 
part of the body, and upper wings are brown, with 
dark ſpecks; but the hinder part is white, adorned 
with tranſverſe ſtreaks, and ſmall black hair. The 
lower wings are of an orange - colour, and the eyes 
are black, with ſmall black horns; and it has a trunk 
for the ſucking of flowers. It flies ſo ſwift by day, 
that it is hard to be caught. 
The green CATERPILLAR, deſcribed by Albin, is 
ſpotted with black; near the head, on each ſide the bo- 
„there are ſpots like eyes; and there' is a kind of 
b ack horn on the, head. When this Caterpillar has 
done feeding, it draws in its head like a ſea · turtle. 
The elephant CATERPILLAR, fo called, becauſe 
It has a ſort of a trunk, is of a dark brown, with 
rings and lines on the bod „of a brighter brown. 
It has a kind of a horn, like the former, which is 
placed on the tail. It changes to a very beautiful 
nocturnal Butterfly, of an olive green Glour, mixed 
- with that of a roſe. 
The calamnt CATERPILLAR often becomes 2 
prey to the Titmouſe, that bird being very fond of 
it. It is always ſlimy like a ſnail, leaving a mark 
behind it. It is very fearful, and hides itſelf in the 
leaves of the plant, on which it feeds, which is al- 
ways by night. In October it builds a cell with dirt 
and ſand, and in March turns to a Butterfly, beauti- 
Ls. variegated. N 
he rampions CATERPILLAR does not change 
into an Aurelia till the following year, when 1 it be- 
comes a ſmall Butterfy. 
The Acajou CATERPILLAR is a native of Surinam, 
And is hairy, and as white as ſnow, which 1 in March 
turns 
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turns to à tranſparent Butterfly, There is another of 


a red colour, belonging to the ſame plant, which turns 
to a Butterfly of the colour of wood. +4 


The cafava CATERPILLAR is large and black, 


with the hinder part of the head as red as blood. 
Theſe Caterpillars do prodigious miſchief among the 
plants called caſſava, of which the inhabitants make 
bread. They change to hoQturnal Butterflies, beau- 
* with black and white, and the upper 
part of the body is ſpotted with ef . 
The chervi CATERPILLAR is of a ſhining green, 
ſtreaked with white. It ſpins a flender cod, and be. 
bomes a cheſtnut-coloured Aurelia, which in fourteen 
days turns to a nocturnal Butterfly, 


The CATERPILLARS of cherry-trees are of diffe- 


rent kinds, that is, of as many as there are different 
ſorts of cherries, That on the cherry- trees with double 
bloſſoms, when it is ready to be metamorphoſed, ſpins 
an oval cod, which ſhines like filver, and is as ſtiff as 
parchment. It turns to a nocturnal Butterfly. 

The rough cherry- tree feeds two ſorts of CAT ER- 
PILLARS ; the firſt is brown, and rolls up the leaves, 
in which it encloſes itſelf, It creeps very ſwiftly, as 
well backwards as forwards, and when it is touched, 
it deſcends to the ground by a thread drawn from its 
mouth. It ſpins a white cod, which turns to a brown 
Aurelia, and in October it turns to a Butterfly, of a 
bright brown. The ſecond Caterpillar is yellowiſh, 
and rolls itſelf up in green leaves. It deſcends to the 
earth like the former, and. gets ln oo by the thread 
as ſwiftly, It ſpins a white cod, which in O&eber is 
metamorphoſed to a Butterfly, of a bright brown. 

The great cherry-iree with ſweet fruit likewiſe nou- 


riſhes beautiful CATERPILLARS ; there are ſtreaks 


that run croſs the back, which ſeem to be bordered 
with pearls: In July they ſpin a cod, which ſhines 
like filver, and changes to an Aurelia, from whence 
in Auguſt proceed beautiful nocturnal Butterflies, va- 
riegated with black, white, grey, orange, and roſe- 
colours. It feeds another Caterpillar of a ſea-green 
colour, which changes into an Aurelia in the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, which at the end of the ſame month 
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220 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
turns into a Butterfly. There is-alſo another, which: 
is long, and of a yellowiſh green ; it_cbanges to a 
ſmall nocturnal Butterfly, e lower wings are brown, 
and the upper . as well as the body, which is 
adorned with white ſpots, and ſmall broun points. 
Albin takes notice of two Caterpillars of different co- 
lours, found upon cherry- tree leaves. One is yellow, 
marked with lines of a deeper yellow, and on each 
ring there are red ſpots. The other is entirely red, 
only on the two rings on the middle of the 
there are yellow ſpots. They have both red heads, 
but the ring on the neck is yellow. They retreat un- 
der ground, where they firſt become Aurelias, and 
then noQturnal Butterflies, and lay their eggs in the 
chinks- of trees. Some call them Loogers, becauſe 
they bend their bodies in ſuch a manner, as to make 
a loop. ir ; 
Godard ſpeaks of another that feeds upon cherry- 
tree leaves, one of which began to change to an Au- 
relia on the ſixth of June, and on the fourteenth of the 


ſame month it became a Butterfly, of a very odd co- 


| lour; for it ſeemed to be cloathed with a patched gar. 


ment, and the neck was like a ous cloth, made up 


of a mixture of white and blac 


' The CATERPILLAR of our ladies thifth is of ſe- 
veral kinds, ſome of which become ſmall black Flies, 
and others beautiful little Butterflies. Though perhaps 


- 


theſe ſmall black Flies are only thoſe, which 


* 
from the Worm bred in the Caterpillar's body, which, 
as mentioned before, 1 uch a Fly, Goedard 


ſpeaks of one covered with down, and very fearful, 


that cannot bear cold nights. It is blackiſh, with 


prickles on the back of the ſame colour, only they are 
a little yellow at the points. 


The beech CATERPILLAR is yellow, variegat- 
ed with black ſpots and ſtreaks, having on the fore 


part of the body fix black feet, eight in the middle, 
and two yellow ones behind. It is very ſlow, and 


will not move when touched. It produces a ſmall 


nocturnal coloured Butterfly, whoſe ſpots on the upper 
part are croſſed with others that are red, that ſhine ve- 


ry much, and the lower wings are ſpotted — 
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It ſeldom flies, hut keeps among the graſs and on the 
flowers ; the eggs arè yellow. n 
The oak CATERPILLAR 18 riped- with yellow 
and green, and when it caſty its ſkin it becomes. 
brown; likewiſe, when it caſts its, kin again it be- 
comes of a dark red. It feeds on oak leaves till Sep- 
uber, and then turns to a brown Aurelia, which in 
December is changed to a brown nocturnal Butterfly, 
ſpotted. with yellow and white, $1576 
Air takes noticę of ſeveral oat CATERPILLARS, 
one of which is yellow, with a black angular line run- 
ning 2Jong the back, It changes to a:heautiful noQure; 
nal ee whoſe upper wings are of a gold colour, 
and the belly and lower wings of the colour of cream, 


clouded wich gold and roſe colours. Another is of a 


bright yellow, with reddiſh ſpots, and ſeveral points 
on the tail. It wraps itſelf up iu the oak leaves, and 
in September turns to an Autelia, which; in April be- 
comes a nocturnal Butterfly, with a back upper 
wings of a pale green, and the inner ſide of the edges 
of a ſcarlet colour. | 4 £45 37) 


The ſame author ſpeaks of another, which changes - 


its ſkin, twice, and then becomes of a bright brown, 
inclining to an aſh-colour, and afterwards to a noctur- 
nal Butterfly, variegated with white. and black. An- 
other oak Caterpillar is of a bright brown; another of 
a pale red, a third green, and a fourth yellow. This 
laſt is of an extraordinary ſhape, which in Fave be- 
comes a Butterfly, whoſe ſurface is of a dark brown, 
and ſeems to be laid on a purpliſh: blue. | 

Redi. acquaints us, that on the twelfth of July an 


oak branch was brought to him, on whoſe leaves were 


above thirty Caterpillars, placed in a regular order. 
They were 3 with white ſhort hair, and their 
bodies were ſpeckled with ſeveral colours, as yellow, 
orange, grey, and black, They had a yellowiſh 
creſcent on the head, which was of a ſhining cheſtnut 
colour. They ſeemed to be all motionleſs, and were 
put into a large box, where in two days time they 
caſt their ſæins, and began to eat oak leaves. They 
continued to feed till the twenty-ſecond: of the ſame 


month, when they retired to the corner of the box, 


and 
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and became motionleſs again. They continued ſo two 


days, and then caſt their ſkin a ſecond time, after 
which they became lively, their bodies being larger, 
and their hairs longer. They fed very greedily till 
the firſt 'of Auguſ, when they left off, became weak 
and ſmall, ahi” eir hair fell off. In ſhort, they ſeem. 


ed extremely fick and weak, and continued ſo till the 


fourth of Augußß, when fix of them caſt their ſkins a 
third time, Bhs black Aurelias, and looked like 


children in ſwadling cloaths. The next day, in half 


an hour's time, they turned to Butterflies, but laid 


their eggs ſoon after, to the number of forty, which 
were of a pale blue, and had a little black ſpeck in 


the middle. | $6.73 4366; 
The -Juckle CATERPILLAR, in Auguſt, turns 


to an Aurelia, which does not change to a Butterfly 
till June the next year. There are other Caterpillars 


of this plant that become Flies. 
The dog graſs CATERPILLAR, in Jah, ſpins a 
n web, and turns to a grey Aurelia, from whence 
a Butterfly proceeds in Awugu/, of a dark orange-co- 
lour, that lays green eggs. aeg 
The cabbage CATERPILLAR does a great deal of 
miſchief among thoſe plants, in dry ſeaſons, but it is 
killed by the rain. Its caſts its ſæin twice a year, and 


turns to a white Butterfly. It is of a pale green, ſpot- 


ted with black, and on the back there is a yellow 
ſpot or ſtreak; but the belly is marked with ſmall yel- 
low ſpecks. It turns to an Aurelia in September, and 
in April to the white common Butterfly. | 

When cabbages are young and tender, they are de- 
voured by a Caterpillar of a meadow-green colour, with 


a yellow ſtreak running along the back, and on both 


fides of each joint there is a {mall yellow ſpeck. When 
it arrives at its full growth it turns to a pale brown Au- 
relia, ſpotted with black, and fourteen days after it 
changes to a ſmall Butterfly. Albin ſpeaks of a green 
cabbage Caterpillar, with a yellow line on each fide, 
which he wins on a cabbage-leaf in June, that turned 
to an Aurelia in Fuly, and in the ſame month became 
the great common white Butterfly. | 


The 
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The ; collyflower breeds a yellow CATERPILLAR 
ſpotted with green and black, which devours the leaves, 
leaving nothing but the ribs. Goedard affirms, he has 
known ſome collyflower Caterpillars turn to very ugly 
Butterflies, and others to Flies. Reds gathered great 
numbers of the cabbage, ies t were of a 
greeniſh colour, marked with. white and black, and 
put them in boxes. In four days time they all be- 
came immoveable, after they were fixed to the top of 
the box. They left ſmall yellow eggs behind them, 
which in March 2 turned to ſmall blackiſh 
Flies. Valliſnieri diſcovered, that theſe were very ſmall 
ſilken cods, made by minute inſeQs that feed on the 
bodies of the Caterpillars. The above 


which came from the extremities of their tails; there 
were alſo, two other threads on their ſhoulders, and a 
th that proceeded from the under part of the 
mouth. They lay all the winter in this condition, but 
in March they left their ſkins ſticking to the box, and 
came out in the form of Butterflies, of a blueiſh-green 
colour, with two black round ſpots on the upper wings, 
and two ſmall yellow horns on the head. * 
The CATERPILLAR of the citron- tres is of a betu- 
tiful yellow, but red towards the belly; on the tail 
there is a double ſtreak in the ſhape of a flame. Ita 
thread is a kind of ſilk, more ſhining, and in greater 
abundance than that of Silk-worms ; and if theſe Ca- 


| terpillars were common, they would yield more fiik 


than Silk-worms themſelves. It becomes a very large 
nocturnal Butterfly, of a red and golden colour, with 
| white ſtreaks on all the wings, on each of which there. 
is a bright tranſparent ſpot, that is ſurrounded by two 
circles,.'the one within, and the other without; one of 
which is white, and the other black. n 
Merian ſpeaks of another inſect that feeds upon ei- 
von- leaves, and. is quite different from a Caterpillar ; 


its feet are covered with a ſkin, with which it adheres 


5 

f thereto. This 1s a very venomous infe&, for when it 

touches the ſkin, it certainly inflames it; however, is 
changes to a beautiful nofturnal Butterfly, 


# 


pr 4 | illars 
ſtick to the box by the means of a ſilken thread, 
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224 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
The leaves of the hazel-tree feed C ATERPILLARS 
of different kinds, one of which is of a ſaffron-colour, 
and turns to a docturnhl white Butterfly, fireaked and 
_ variegated with brown ſpots. Ray mentions the great 
hairy Caterpillar; with thick tuft of hair, or or pencils 
of à red colour, that feeds upon the leaves of this tree. 
It is of a yellowiſh-green, and produces a ſmall green 
Butterfly. Albin gives the figure of x monſtrous Ca- 
terpillar, which, according to 4ldrowandus, is of a 
middle nature, between a Caterpillar and a Spider. 
Albin has another beautiful Caterpillar, 3 4 grey co- 
lour, variegated With black ſpecks on the back. It 
retires into the ground 'before it turns to an Aurelia, 
and aſterwards becomes a nocturnal Butterfly. Another 
Turns to a nocturnal Butterffy with wings furroived like 
a cockle-ſnell. There is alſo a green Cater Mar, Which 
| turns to a Butterfly, nearly of the fame Sem. 
I 'The CATERPILLAR und on the Jeeves of arden. 
3 creſſes is black on the back, and white under the 
| belly, It has fix black feet before, and eighteen be. 
| Bin, thati 3 nine on each ſide. In June it Tpins a 
l dMender: cd, and changes to a brown Aurelia, from MW .. 
| wWbence a nocturnal Barterfly proceeds Toon after, ſpot- | 
j _— beer itn CATERPILLAR feeds bn the herb 
1 dy fas le is pears Cee, and changes to a | 
nocturnal Butterfly, of an 'afh-colbur, that eds on 
F the honey of flowers. 
Werke aalen OATERPIELAR ir of . o- 
0 l our, and bas two ſorts of hairy horns on its head; | 
| and on the back "there are five ſmall tufts of hairs, 
= but all the reſt of the body * — with yellow hair, 
| In. May it produces a gyey 1 
| The CA TBRPILL AK of 0 5 per, 1 ſo call- 
1 ed by the French in rs is green, ſtriped with 
| 2 and has two ſmall 2 It changes into 
e utterfly, variegated with yellow. 
| be eglantine CATE PILLAR. is very flow and 
zale, for it will ſooner ſuffer itfelf to be cruſhed to 
k - pieces, chan run away. It turns to an Aurelia in 
of September, and in May * turns to & beautiful 
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There are ſeveral CATERPILLARS' chat fee on 
the «vhite, thorn, one of which has a gilded back, and 


changes into'a'Chryſalis, which becomes a Butterfly, | 


with black veins. It is of the colour and ſhape of 
the lar pe Butterfly. There is another ſpotted 
with a 5 on the ſides, and the furrows between the 
legs are black; but the reſt of the body is of a brown 
ilk black this turns to a nocturnal brown Butterfly, 
marked with a lighter brown in the middle of the 
wings, and two white ſpots on the upper wings. 


"There is a third black Caterpillar, with brown ſpots, 
and the rings of a ſaffron colour. It becomes an Au- 


relia in May, and in Augu/? a nocturnal Butterfly, of a 
bright grey colour. There are ſtill ſeveral chene, one 
of which is beautifully variegated with different co- 
lours, and becomes a nocturnal yellow Butterfly, with 
different ſpots. Another is brown, and the Butterfly 
it changes to is partly red, and partly yellow. A third 
is of a duſky colour, with a red head. and it turns to 
a nocturnal Butterfly of a bright yellow, with darker 


- 


ſhades, and. ſpots of the ſame, A fourth is of a ſea- 


green colour, and the upper wings of the, Butterfly are 
of a bright brown, and the lower of a bright yellow. 
A fifth 18 green, and turns to a nocturnal Butterfly, of 
a greeniſn blue. A ſixth is of a blackiſh brown, and 
is metamorphoſed to a white nocturnal Butterfly, A 
ſeventh is of a deep black, with ſpots of different co- 


ee e aue grey 3, and ein 
a 


is green, which, turns tq a nocturnal yellow Butterfly. 
Goedard ſpeaks of one that feeds upon the leayes of 

the white thorn, and hides itſelf under them, to avoid 

the heat of the ſun, He had one of theſe that caſt his 


ſein three times; but on the twelfth of Fare turned to 


an Aurelia, which produced, on the fourth of Jul 
a beautiful White Butterfly. f * Jourth f e. 


The barberty-buſh CATERPILLAR. is of à golden 
colour, with. a black head, on which the Ichneumon 


Fly lays its eggs, Which become worms; that feed on 
theſe fort of . There is another with a 
green back and yellow belly, from whence proceeds 
a browu Butterfly. There is yet another of a blackiſh 
brown, with red ſpots, which changes to a white 

L 2 | noctur- 
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nocturnal Butterfly, whoſe upper wings are f. 
e eee 
The maple CATERPILLAR. is of a dark brown 
and turns to a beautiful yellow Butterfly, . : 
The fene CATERPILLAR is green, with freaks 
as black as velvet, and is ſpotted: with orange; it has 
feelers, of the ſame colour. It turns to a green Aurelia, 
and then to a beautiful Butterfly, of a yellow colour, 
variegated with black. 456 
The CATERPILLAR of the faveet bean plant of Su. 
rinam is covered with black and yellow hair, and turns 
to a Fly, with brown wings, and the body is ſpotted 
With od. green, gold and ſilver colours, On the ſame 
plant there is a white Butterfly, armed with black points 
at the back, and the feet are likewiſe, black. It after. 
wards turns to a beautiful Butterfly, gart WA | 
The fs CATERPILLAR is ar firſt green, ſtriped 
with yellow, and afterwards orange, with red ftreaks 
all over the body, but the head and tail are black. 
It turns to a brown nocturnal Butterfly, 
There is alſo a large CATERPILLAR, mottled 
with various colours, that feeds on the leaves of the 
fig-tree, and has two orange-coloured horns, which 
are venomous, and cauſe ſharp pain, It becomes a 
nocturnal Butterfly, variegated with dark brown, 
green, and ſilver colours, There is alſo a green Ca. 
terpillar, belonging to this tree, ſtriped with white, 
which changes to a nocturnal Butterfly, variegated 
with yellow, white, and 45 3 pk 
The raſberry- buſb O TIR ILLAR becomes a brown 
Butterfly, whoſe wings have a whitiſh round ſpot in 
the. middle, . . +... : * | 
The a/5-tree CATERPILLAR rolls itſelf up under 
the leaves, to ſhelter itſelf from the heat of the ſun, 
One of theſe was obſerved to be metamorphoſed into 
an Aurelia on the 8 of Tune, and to be. 
come a ſort of a Moth the twenty- ſixth of September. 
The black Cray-fiſh is a Caterpillar, fo called, be- 
longing to this tree, becauſe the hinder part, in ſome 
ſenſe, reſembles a Cray-fiſh'; but the fore part is like 
2 ſnail, and it is all over black. It turns to a grey Fly. 


The 
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The fern CATERPILLAR is of a beautiful bright 
green, and changes te a nocturnal Butterfly, of a 
bright brown, whoſe upper wings are brown and white. 
The CATERPILLAR f the German broom is green, 
with a black ſtripe running along the back, and under 
it, on each fide, there is a whate ſtripe. It ſpins a 
web in the middle of June, with meſhes like a net, 
and at the beginning of Faly it changes to a ſmall noc- 
turnal Butterfly, of a bright green. The wings are 
marked with tranſverſe white ſtreaks, inclining to 
green, and it flies very ſwiftly, There is another Ca- 
terpillar belonging to this ſhrub, which is black, and 
on each joint there are two fall blue ſpots, adorned 
with a tuft of hair. The head, and all the feet, are 
of an oker colour, At the end of June it ſpins a 
grey web, and turns to a brown Aurelia, with a head 
covered with black hair. In the middle of July it be- 


comes a nocturnal Butterfly, of a dark yellow, ſtreak= 


ed with. brown, and the horns reſemble feathers, 4 
The gum-gutta CATERPILLAR is very large, and 
ſtreaked with green and black; it feeds on the leaves 

of this plant, and becomes a ſtately Butler. 
The graſs CATERPILLAR is of a bright green, 
and on each ſide of the body before there are fix 
ſmall feet, eight in the middle, and two behind, It 
turns to a green Aurelia, from whence proceeds a 
ſmall beautiful Butterfly, variegated with — and 
black ſtripes and ſpots. It has two ſmall horns, ſpot - 
ted with white and black, and two fine green eyes. It 
flies very ſwiftly. There are other Caterpillars be- 


' longing to the different ſort of graſs; one of which 


is of a bright brown, ſpotted with black and yellow. 
It ſleeps by day, and by night is in continual motion. 
Another is green, and changes to what is called the 
brown "meadow Butterfly. Another again is yellow, 
with a brown head, and changes to a nocturnal But- 
terfly, called the Wood Leopard. On the 1 | 


marſhes there are two, one of which 1s of a dark red, 


and changes to a nocturnal Butterfly or Moth; and 
the other is green, changing to a nocturnal Butterfly, 
of a-reddiſh colour, 6 ee | 
8 Ta ooo 
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Merian takes notice of a large brown Caterpillar, 
that feeds upon common ny: gays Which is variegated 
with yellow and white, has a ſmall tuſt of black 
hair on the head; on the til there is a/prickle reſem- 
bling a ſmall horn, and on each ſide there are ſmal} 


tufts of white hair that cover the legs. It delights in 


moiſt places, and in the middle of June ſpins a yel. 
lowiſh cod, from whence proceeds a nocturnal Butter. 
fly or Moth, at the end of the mouth. It is of a fad. 
ed yellow colour, and acroſs each wing there is a 
brown ſtreak, with two white ſpots, and a narrow bor. 
der of brown. It lays white eggs. 

The grenadier CATERPILLAR feeds upon a plant 
fo called in Surinam, It is of a yellow, and in May 


turns to à - fine Butterfly, of a blueiſh filver colour, 
bordered with a brown ſtripe, marked with white half. 


moons; but underneath it is brown, ſpotted with yel- 
low. It appears through a microſcope 
with blue tiles, like thoſe that cover houſes. The 
hrgeſt feathers are ranged in a beautiful order on the 
wing, and look like thoſe of a peacock's tail, being 
very Deane, ENVY M 
The CATERPILLAR of be white: gaofeberry-buſh 
has a grey body, with a black ſtripe on the * 
They are hairy, and the head is yellow. Behind the 
head. on each fide, there are five blue ſpecks, and 
others along the body that are red. In Angi they 
turn to a bright brown Aurelia, and from it in Sep- 
tember there proceeds a nocturnal Butterfly or Moth, 
ſtreaked with White, yellow, and black, 
On the common gooſeberry-buſp thert is @ CATER- 
PILLAR, yellowiſh on the fore part, and on the hin- 
der white above, and yellow below. The Aurelia re- 
ſembles a child in ſwadling- cloaths, which ſhine with 
old and filver. At the end of June it turns to a 
Butterfly, whoſe upper part is ſpotted with a deep 
yellow and brown, and the under adorned with black 
ſpots. | . . | 17 RE 
on the prickly pag 96h ti a there is a brown CA- 
TERPILLAR, in April, Wh 
ſpotted with white, In June it ſpins an oval cod, of 


a dark yellow, and turns to a brown Aurelia; and the 


Moth 


to he covered 


ſtreaked with black, and 


—.ĩ eat LOS. ot. at 


Moth that proceeds from it. has a white ſpot on each 
wing. There is another green Caterpillar on the ſame 
= that ſticks ſo cloſe to the leaves, that it cannot 


e taken off without hurting it. In May it turns to a 


brown Aurelia, and fourteen days afterwards to a white 
and brown Butterfly, with ſeyeral ſpots. 

The red goo/eberry-buſh feeds a ſort of grey CATER- 
PILLAR,” which 4 December changes to a cheſtnut- 


coloured Aurelia, and in F ebruary to a white Moth, | 


ſtreaked with black, that lays greeniſh eggs. 
Albin mentions a whitiſh y 77 CA FERPELLAR, | 


variegated with black and 11 e that hides itſelf | 
es 


in the ground, where it chan a red Aurelia, and 


becomes A | nofturnal black an white Butterfly, mixed | 


with 15 15 This Caterpillar has heen bund on 


15 4, With large wing gh mak With man 
black and white ſpots and yel ow, tranf (verſe, va- a 


ated lines. | 

1 e takes notice of the CATERPILLAR KY 

feeds on the red gooſeberry-buſh, which differs from 

pers in not Having the feet in the middle of the 

but at the extremity. It changes to an Aureſia 

e f April, and turns to à fine Butterfly the latter 

80 of Jaws but it 1s too weak to live 577 Coedard 
ſays he has met with one that turns to 4 grey Fly, a 


$65 TE 5 


lives bat four days; and there is another that becomes 5 


a black and yellow Fly. 


 Goedard has obſeryed another on. this buſh that 
feeds on ſmall inſects, that run about its bod by it 


turned to an Aurelia the ainth of June, and ol 
thirtieth it became a Fly. 


The guava CATERPILLAR of Surizam is green, 


with fix white freaks on each fide, and a black 
round ſpot on each joint. On the hinder part it had 
a red horn, and became a nocturmal Butterfly, with 
aſh-coloured wings, marbled with white and black. 


The body was marked with ten orange-coloured pot, | 


and on the, head there was a long red trunk, which 
it made uſe of for the ſucking of Wer There are 


other Caterpillars on the fame tree, that are covered 5 


with hair, © n ſome white, and on others red. They 


L 4 are 
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erry-buſh, "and 1 15 called by [47 the 5 9 7 4 
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are all yenomous, and when touched, cauſe a ſwellin 
with pain, They have four feet, and turn to y 
„„ 2 on: whe a 
He alſo mentions another ſort, with a black head 
and back, that turn white by little and little, and af. 
terwards become of a fine yellow. The fore and 
Hind parts are covered with black. hair; but that 
under the belly is brown. It becomes a nocturnal 
N with a white body, ſpotted with a yellowiſh 
wn. 
le likewiſe takes notice of a large dark brown CA. 
TERPILLAR, with a black ſtreak from the head to 
the tail, and black rings round the body. On the belly 
there are ſmall white ſpecks, and the head and tail are 
of a purple colour. It becomes a large nocturnal But- 
terfly, with a white ſtreak on its body, and four black 
ſpots on each ſide, beſides four black oblique lines, 
and four others that are white. The upper wings are 
ſpotted with white and brown, and the lower are yel- 
Tow above, and dark brown belo 7. 
„ n feeds on all ſorts of 
herbs, but more particularly pinks. They are of a 
browniſh- purple above, and * bright yellow below ; 
in Juguff they Ae to Aurelias, and fourteen days 
after to Moths. The black Caterpillar feeds on alt 
ſorts of herbs and leaves, and rolls itſelf up when 
touched; it turns to a Butterfly, ſpotted with Black in 
— , ũU Soi 5. 
The bop CATERPILLAR has half the back and 
belly of a tawny colour, and the other half white. It 
turns to an Aurelia in Auguſt, and, towards the end of 
the ſame month, becomes a dark red Butterfly, Ra 
calls it the Butterfly like that of the Elm, but leſs, wit! 
laciniated wings, and the lowermoſt marked with a 
"crooked black line. 1 
The p CATERPILLAR is found on that plant 
when it is in flower. When a leaf is touched, it throws 
itſelf down, and gets into the earth. It changes its form 
in Augiſt, and three days after there proceeds from the 
kin ee ſmall worms, which change in a ſhort time 
to eggs, and then to Flies in S pen z but they live 
* * - he 
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The &nap-weed CATERPILLAR is found on the 

flowers of this plant, and is of a brown colour, a d 
hairy. It ſpins itſelf a cod, which turns black, and in 
March following changes to a white Moth, ſtreaked and 

| ſpotted with black. Albin acquaints us, that there is 
another Caterpillar, which feeds on the leaves, that 
turns to a Moth, of a deep brown colour, with a mix- 
ture of dirty grey on the wy 1 
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The CATERPILLAR of - the oriental hyacinth is 
black, hairy, and very nimble ; but when touched, it 
rolls itſelf up. It ſpins a cod, which turns to a black 
Aurelia, and fourteen. days after to a Moth, with 
brown upper wings, and the lower of a pale red, ſpot- 
ted with black, It is found in Surinam. 834740 
The rag-wort CATERPILLAR. is of two kinds, 
the firſt of which is of a citron colour, with black 
wings, and changes to a red and black Moth. Small 
worms r from its body, which turn to Ichneu- 
mon Flies. The other is an Autumnal Caterpillar, 
like the former, but how it changes is not known, 
The Java CATERPILLAR is large and white, 
ſtreaked with black. On each fide there are five ſhi- 
ning ſpecks, of a red colour, which ſome take to be 
eyes. It turns to a Moth, ſtriped with black and white. 
There is another green Caterpillar, that feeds on the 
ſame leaves, and becomes a tranſparent Butterfly, ſpot- 
ted with black.  - \ 57 CT TIRE 

The crowned CATERPILLAR feeds on the leaves 
of the Indian jeflamin, and becomes a fine undulated 
Butterfly, with fix white ſpots on the wings, whoſe 
under parts are red and black. There is a Cater- 
pillar on the common jeſſamin, of a green colour, 
with red ſtripes, but they are very uncommon, as Albin 
acquaints us. CO 5 5 

he CATERPILLAR of Zhe ſea bull-ruſh is a 
very ſlow inſe&; on the ſecond of June there was 
a worm obſerved to proceed from the hinder part of 
its body, which on the twelfth became a very ſmall 
Fly. This Caterpillar turned to an Aurelia the fifth 
of June, and on the firſt of Auguſt became a Fly, 
with wings ſo cloſe to its body, they could ſcarcely 


be ſeen, | 
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The CATERPILLAR of the garden iris, with la ge 
leaves, is green, and very ſwift; it changes to an Au- 
relia in OXober, and in March” following to a brown 
Moth, with a white ſpot on each wing. There are alſo 
blueiſh Caterpillars on this plant, which in Septen ber 
turn to bright coloured Moths. Merian affirms,” he has 
found a green Caterpillar at the roots of the iris, which 
in June turns to a grey Moth.  _ 
he CATERPILLAR of the dame wiohts is a long 
ſlender inſe&, which, when it creeps, turns up its tail 
near the head. It changes in May to a grey Aurelia, 
which in June becomes a ſine Butterfly, with the head, 
lower wings, horns, and feet, of a bright yellow, and 
the eyes black. Merian mentions a green Butterfly, of 
the ſame plant, with a black head, and fix feet before, 
fix in the middle, and two behind. At the end of April 
it ſpins a yellow web, which turns to a green Aurelia, 
ſpotted with. black, from 'whence' a white Butterfly 
| proceeds in May, that can fcarce fly from one flower 
to another. . 
' The CATERPILLAR f the fow 73ifle has the 
upper part of the body grey, and is ſtriped with 
brown, and ſpotted with White; but underneath it is 
of a fleſh- colour. It turns to'a bright brown Aurelia 
in July, and the next June becomes a yellowiſh Moth, 
variegated with green and black. 
The lettuce CATERPILLAR. is brown and green. 
under the belly, with fix feet before, eight in the 
middle, and two behind. Towards the end of Auguſt 
it turns to a brown Aurelia, with black eyes, and the 
body variegated with black. A grey Caterpillar feeds 
on the cabbage-lettuce, and on its back there is a 
dark yellow ftreak. It turns to a brown Aurelia in 
Auguſt, and to a Moth in September, with the upper 
wings brown, and the lower blueiſh, as well as the 
body. A venomous hairy Caterpillar belongs to the 
ſame plant, which the birds will not meddle with, and 
which turns to a large handſome Butterfly, ſpotted with 
fine red. Gocdard mentions another that is green, 
which turns to a grey Butterfly with a long trunk. 
The white archangel breeds a green CATERPILLAR, 
ſtreaked with white lines, which turns to a _ 
BY aol 
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whoſe BEE s baye. a dark ground, and part of 
them by le burnid Spore; be Toys ae of 
a dirty white. TRY 

The CATERPN) "wr * 4 s Langue, a weed. fo. 
called, is Wich black and yellow, and che 
wings 22 gies wth 7 colours. ga 1-5/2 | 
the e „ where to an relia, 
that 25e e fine Mock, aid the back and 
upper ple — of a A green, ſpotted wich hite and 
{afrow col . The upper part of the belly is red, 
with a black flreak, 2nd the | awer wings are alſo red, 
ſpotted with black; - 

The CATERPILLAR of the lawas, a herb ſo ca]- 
led, is named by Gaedard the Centinel, becauſe it 
continues in the ſame poſture for ſome time, and 2 
to be ae about, In rn e to a brow 


grey Butterfly. | "© 

The gr TERPILLA, is green, and 

when — ip CATE g It 1 1 e | 
ole u 
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in 7 22 and in uſp to a 

are of a wood co our, an 6 1 32 
green. There is another that ee on ed 2 rb, 
which turns to a fine Butterfly in May, of a ſhin tals 

Id colour, and on its head there ar two fine t 

ke feathers. 

The CATERPILLAR of the b Ulac is een, 
and in May ſpins a a white cod, whi türng to a — 
Aurelja, and before the end of the month changes to 
a bright brown Moth. There is another green Cater- 
pillar belonging to the ſame tree, which in Ocffober 
turns to a Moth ſtriped with green and white. 

The CATERPILLAR F the lemon tree is brown, 
with a white ſpot. | This ſpecies lie in heaps on the 
leaves of that tree. On the bead there is a, yellow - 
horn, which is their defence, and in April they turn o 
blackiſh Butterflies, ſpotted with white and red. 

The flax CATERPILLAR. is of a greeniſh brown, 
and under the belly of a bright green, with a 
black ſtreak on each fide. It turns to an Aurelia 
ü ut, and in May following to a greyiſh aſh-co- | 
tu Moth, with wings variegated with black, and 

black eyes. 
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The CATERPILLAR of the oraze? floiver-de-bie 
has the upper part of the ba W rhe with 
a darker colour, and it is yellow underneath. In 
June it turns to an Aurelia, and in Auguff to à Moth, 
variegated with light and dark brown. There is ano- 
; ther Caterpillar on the ſame plant, that turns to a fey. 
q blue Butterfly with violet wings, and four golden ſpots 
on the back. 10 eee e e e enen ee 
The CATERPIELAR of be red floxver-de-Juce is 
bred in Surinam, and covered with black hairs as hard 
as iron. The head and feet are red, and the body is 
full of blue ſpots, ſurrounded with a yellow circle, It 
"turns to a fine Moth, whoſe wings before are of a 
bright brown, and behind of an orange-colour, ſpotted 
e mne 
The cammony CATERPIELAR' is large, and of 
a ſhining green colour. It turns to a bright Aurelia, 
and in Avgy/fto'a ſmall Moth, of a'greyiſh aſh-colour, 
| variegated with dark brown. Merian ſpeaks of another 
of a bright green, that turns to a roſe- coloured Aurelia, 
* and fourteen days after to a ſmall flying inſect. 
The CATERPILLAR of the maure, ſo called by 
the French, is ſmall and green, with white ſtreaks; 
it firſt changes to an Aurelia, and the day after to a 
ſmall Butterfly. There is another larger, that feeds 
on the flowers, and in Auguſt turns to a whitiſh But. 
terfly. There are Caterpitlars that feed on the leaves 
of wild maure, that turn to brown Aurelias, and the 
next May to ſmall Moths. e TID 109% 1 
The fever few CATERPILEAR ts brown, and turns 
SY 8 Sc, 
The CATERPILLAR of the brown mellilot is bred 
in Surinam, is large, and of a bright „ with 
browyn ſpots. It has fix feet before, eight intermediate 
feet, and two behind, and on each ring of the lower 
art of che b 4 there is a blood- coloured ſpot. It 
- "ſpins a white web, and turns to an Aurelia of a bright 
violet- colour, ffom whence in June proceeds a Moth, 
with the head, body, horns, and upper wings grey, 
and variegated with black and white ſpecks and ftreaks; 
but the lower Wings are of a fine vermillion eolour. 
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The CATERPILLAR: of the 'awater melon is blue 
deere and behind, and green in the middle. The 


feet are covered with a ſlime Ke np and in Auguf 


it turns to an ugly Motu. 
The "CATERPILLAR of garden mint is white, 
freaked. with green, and ſpins a fine weh, or cod, 
which turns to a brown Aurelia, and in Auguſt to a 
Moth. that ſhines like gold. There is another of a 
yellow colour; that ger to! a Moth of a roſe co- 


Jour, which quickly dies. Albin mentions a green 


Caterpillar that feeds upon mint, and turns to a 
Moth, marked with the arora Y on the middle Wm each 


per wing. 

The C ATERPILLAR that feeds on Freneh wrong 
.and falls to the ground as dead, when the leaves are 
ſtirred, in Augy/t turns to a Butterfly that has a ſort of 


2 mall mantle ſpread on its wings, which covers all 


the fore part of this inſect, and e both * an or- 
nament, and for defence." '- © 
The night-ſbadt C ATERPILLAR is bee and 


turns to a light brown Butterfly, that flies very ſwiftly. 


Albin has two belonging to this herb, one of which is 
of a yellowiſh green, ſpotted with a bright yellow, 
the other of a dark grey, ſpotted in the ſame manner, 
and has a line of a ſaffron colour. Wt. both turn to 
JOE; of a reddiſh brown. 
© The CATERPILLAR V the pi has * 
ly deſcribed Jn the name of the Silk-worm. 
he CATERPILLAR of the muſh plant is green, 
Areaked with black, and ok? to a tan Moth; 
The | CATERPILLAR of the myrtle tree has 2 
brown head, adorned with four red ſpots, and a double 
black whiſker ; ; the body is brown, variegated with 
ſmall fed and yellow ſtreaks, and one large black 
ſtreak along the back, on which there are four tufts 


' of yellow: hair,” and a' black tuft on the hinder rin 


Which is yellow on the top. The fore and mid: 

legs are yellow, and the pair behind black. It turns to 
a fmall Moth. Merian ſays he has kept ſome of them 
in a box, which changed to vile ſmall flying inſects, 
with a black head and body, and legs — a dark yel= 
ow. Others, which are caught 1 in — 
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to Flies, and others again to ſmall yellow Moths, 


_ There Was likewiſe another black Caterpillar, with a 


tuft of yellow. hair on each ting, and on each fide of 

them a ſmall white ſpeck. It turned to a white Moth, 
adenned with ſhining black and brown ſpecks and ſpots, 

The medlar CATERPILLAR is yellow, ſtreaked 


with roſe colour, and the head brown, Each ring is 


armed with four black prickles, and the legs are 
likewiſe of a roſe colour. It turns to a beautiful But- 
terſly, of a browniſh filver colour, acroſs which 17 
are ſhining blue, green, and purple ſtrealts. 

each wing there are three round ſpots, of an . 
colour, bordered with a black circle, and this ſur- 
rounded with one that is green. The extremity of 
the wings is alſo of an Orapge yellow, wh black and 
white ſtreaks. | 

The pink CATERPILLAR. feeds on the Bowers of 
that name, and hides itſelf in the ground in the day- 
time, In July it turns to an Aurelia, and in September 
to a Buterfly, before! taken notice of. 

The CATERPILLAR gf zhe orange tree has a yel- 
low freak on the body, and each ring has four ſpecks 
of an orange-colour, ſurrounded with very fine hair. 
It becomes a Moth, with a ſpot on each wing, that re- 
ſembles talc. , | 


The CATERPILLAR of the bears ear produces a 


green warm, that ſucks its dry. This worm af- 
terwards changes to an Aurelia, bia de an 
Ichneumon Fly. 

The ein CATERPILLAR ſpins 8 fell web or 

cod, and at the end of nine months turns to a Fly, Some 
call it the Graſshopper Caterpillar, becauſe it leaps | 
from one place to another. 
There axe ſeveral CATERPILLARS that. feed on 
elm leaves; one of which, taken notice of by Albin, 
3s of a ꝓright green, inelining to blue, with white lines, 
and che lower part marked with black ſpecks, but the 
head is red. It .retives into the ground, Where it be- 
comes an Aurelia, that changes to a bright brown 
Moch. There is another of an olive colour, adorned 
with red and yellow ſpots round its wings, which turns 
8 white Moth, There is fall / another, 
wWhie 
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which is very beautiful, inclining to blue, and marked 


with yellow ſpecks. It turns to a Butterfly, called the . 55 


great tortoiſe ſhell Butterfly; * 

Goedard affirms, there is a CATERPILLAR on-the 
leaves of the elm tree, that fixes itſelf thereon with 
a thread, in ſueh a manner, that it bends the two ex- 
tremities of the leaf, cloſing them together with its 


web, and leaving an opening before and behind. 


When it is tonched never ſo {lightly, it falls down, 
holding itſelf by a thread, and moves about as ſwift as 
an eel. There are two forts,” one of which becomes a 


Butterfly, and the other, which is larger, produces 
worms that have killed the Caterpillar. 'Fheſe are 
thirty-two in number, and lay each an egg, which 


turns to a ſmall Fly. 
The ſame author takes notice of another, which 
wraps itſelf up in a * » falls to the ground, and 
cores with a web, ſhines like filver. 1. turns 
to a * 
Godard has Rill eber which produces a F ly chat 
is able to kill Spiders, though all other Flies become 


their prey, and ſeems to pleaſure in it. It will 


break o all the legs, and then drag it along, _— 
ing it off. 


There 1s ſtill another, mentioned by the uuns athens, 


that feeds on elm leaves, and before it turns to an * | 


relia gets into ſtables and houſes among boards. It 
hangs withits head downwards, and ſeems tobe around 


ball when the ſkin begins to crack. r | | 


tiful Butterfly, 
The CATERPILLAR of the large ftinking nettle is 


black, and turns to a yellow Aurelia, from whenee 


A0 a Butterfly, brown without, and within-of a 
ne f. variegated with a mixture of black and 
cds here are others of a bright green, and 
others brown; but they are all adorned with white and 
N black ſtreaks, and many of them ſpin a white web. 
They at length change into blue Flies with red heads; 
though there are ome that in February are metamor- 
[vs ed to grey and n Moths, OPT 
l Wit. 
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Nees. Another ſort is alſo covered with hair, and is 
fly, called by Ray the greater blackiſh Butterfly, with 


ſaffron. The ſame plant breeds another C — 
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Albin ſpeaks of ſeveral CATERPILLARS that ſeed 

upon nettles, one of Which is black, and has the up. 
r part marked with white ſpecks, and covered with 


of a yellow colour, but ſpotted, | It turns to a Butter. 


wings beautifully adorned with red and white ſpots, 
Some call it the Admiral. Another Butterfly fed by 
nettles, is called the Butterfly like the eye of a pea- 
cock's wing, and is named by Moufet the gueen of But. 
zerflies. ''T he Caterpillar it proceeds from, is called b 
Ray the greater black Caterpillar, ſprinkled with white 
ſpots, and beſet with black prickles. $64 
There is another produced by the CATERPILLAR 
of the nettle, termed by Ray the leſſer Phalzma, with 
oblong wings, variegated with white and blue, and 
yellowiſh at the roots. There is yet another, called 
y Ray the greater Butterfly with large wings, the 
upper being brown, and beautifully variegated with 
white and red ſpots and lines. 
Liſter takes notice of another that never feeds in 
the day time, for fear it ſhould be devoured by birds, 
which produces a Moth, with ſaffron- coloured wings, 
adorned with black ſtreaks, and two black ſpots; as 
alſo red ſpots on the upper wings. 


The /orre] CATERPILLAR is hairy, black, and 
ſpotted with white and red. It produces a Moth, 
with the body and lower wings yellow; and the head, 
upper wings, ſmall horns, and feet brown, ſpotted 
with black. b be | 

The CATERPILLAR of the paliſade, a plant fo 
called in Surinam, is yellow, ſtreaked with black, and 
armed with fix prickles. The firſt changes its ſkin to 
one of an orange. colour, with a black round ſpot, 
but ſtill retains its prickles; ſome days after it caſts 
its ſkin/again, loſing the prickles, and in June it be- 
comes a Moth... , ts . | 
The CATERPILLAR of palma chrifti, a plant fo 
called, 1s of a greeniſh colour, covered with long 
white hair. It turns to a black Butterfly, whoſe upper 
wings are of the colour of brimſtone, and the other of 
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of à black colour, ſpotted with yellow, that is ſhut 1 
ip in a cafe of dry leaves. It changes to an ugly 1 
Moth, which is very troubleſome, © l 
The CATERPILLAR of the palm of the downs, | 
an herb ſo called in the low countries, has two tails, | 
and when it.is angered, it ſhoots from each a red fting. | 
In September it begins to turn to an Aurelia, and con- 1 
tinues in that ſtate till the next Zane ; and then there ( 


tome out five ſmall Plies, out of five diſtinct cells, 
which, when opened, have no appearance of the ſkin, 
or any part of the Aurelia. vat ol 8 140 
The CATERPILLAR 75 the paln- tree is red, 
ſpotted with brown, They — a ſort of bags on the 
palm tree leaves, in which they lodge in the night, 
oing out to feed in the day. They turn to yellow - 
Potter ies ſpotted with brown, and are bred in Suri- 
nam. There is another little hairy brown Caterpillar 
bred upon this tree, that turns to a tranſparent Butter- 
JJ 103, > SA ye eb ind cs 
© The CATERPILLAR of the papaw-tree is yellow 
and green, and becomes a Moth, that buzzes with its 
wings. There is another of the colour of raddle, 
freaked from the head to the tail with red and yellow); 
and on the head there is a buckler, of a ſemicircular 
form, which ſhines Like a diamond. It turns to a buz- 
zing Moth,” mottled with iron grey and white, and the 
ky is ſtreaked on each fide with bright red, and on 
the back with black. 
The CATERPILLAR of 7he paſſion flower turns to 
a ſmall Butterfly, and there is another that changes to 
a red and brown inſect; beſides a third, that is meta- 
morphoſed to a ſpotted Fly, furniſhed with delicate 
„ e eee e e . 
The bet CATERPILLAR is of a deep yellow, 
with dark brown ſtreaks; placed in the form of à croſs. 
In May it turns to a brown Aurelia, and in June to a 


Moth, ſtreaked with white and brown. Merian ſed a 18 


Caterpillar with this plant, that was at firſt ſtreaked 
with dark green, which by little and little turned to a 
yellow, and then brown. It changed in May to a 
mall Aurelia, of a bright brown, whoſe upper part 
reſembled the head of à bird. Fourteen days _ 
OD ö | Js W 
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wards it became a ſmall Moth, with oe and 
red ſtreak on every wing, r ound. which there was a 
red border. 

The poppy. CATERPILLAR 1 is black and yellow, 
from whence a Moth proceeds in June. The ſame 

plant feeds worms, that afterwards. become Flies, 

The CATERPILLAR of the peach tree has a head 
and back of a bright brown, and turns to an Aurelia, 
which becomes a Moth, on whoſe upper wings there 
are white lines. 

The CATERPILLAR of the þ ar tree has "i 
brown back, and a pale red belly; 4 E a beau- 
tiful Moth, of a dark brown, ſtreaked with white, 
Goedard takes. notice of anqther that is white, which 
turns to à beautiful white Butterfl 

1 CATERPILLAR. of th Favs favs an her 

e 4 5 ur, variega 
2 and þ 5 in Jag 3 © to a — 
relia, and in "May . — 3 a beg eulournd Moth, 
adorned with black and N The flowers feed a 
green and white Caterpillar, which turns do a brown 


The plantain CATERPILLAR. i 1s n, but turns 
to a brown Aurelia, and in December kee a brown 
Moth. On the ſmall antain feeds Er. Kea, 
Caterpillar, ſtriped with white the len 1 8 the 
and each ring: adorned. with a white pot; at the . 
of Fuly it becomes a brown Aurelia, and in Auguf a 
I with the upper wings white, and the Aower 
; but the eyes are black, as well as the horns. 
The CATERPILLAR of the pear tree has a blackiſh 
body furniſhed. with yellowiſh tufts, and 0 * the fore 
part of the body there are three claws, in the middle 
cight feet, of an oker colour, and behind two; more 
the ſame. colour. It changes its ſkin ſeveral times, 
after which it ſpins a white web; and turns to a brown 
Aurelia, and fourteen days afterwards it becomes a 
beautiful bright brown Butterfly, ſtreaked and ſpotted 
with divers colours. On the ſame tree there i is a white 
Caterpillar with a black head, which goes out of its 
cell in a, morning to. feed, and then returns back; 
Wen it is full grown, it ſpins, a white web, that 
turns 
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turns to an Aurelia, and then becomes a Moth, which 
lays its eggs and dies. There is another white Cater- 
pillar, when this tree is in bloſſom, with red ſpots on 
the back, and a-brown head. In the middle of July 
it turns to am Aurelia, and at the end of that month 
to a white Moth, variegated with black. The lower 
wings are of a bright brown, and the body of a fleſh 
colour, with little white horns, covered with brown 
hair; the eyes are black. r 
The CATERPILLAR of Indian- pepper is a hand- 
ſome large inſect, with a long red ſtreak on each ſide, 
3 the neck. The laſt ring is armed 
with a roſe- coloured horn, and on ſome other rings 


there is a yellow ſpot, bordered with roſe-colour,” It 
4 upd — Moth, on each fide of which 


turns to an 
there are fave coloured ſpots. 33 
The CATERPILLAR gf he apple tres is brown, 


and turns to a brown Moth. Another on the ſame 
tree changes to a grey Moth; and a third, which is 


greemſh, 1s et to a Moth. Anather 
author affirms there is a fourth, of a browniſh colour, 
with red and blue ſpecks on each ring. It weaves itſelf 
a cod; and turns to a brown Aurelia, which — 
to a white Moth, ſtreaked with brown. When it hai 
laid its eggs, it covers them with a yellowiſh down, 
which keeps them ſaſe from the cold of the winter. 
Meriaz found upon an apple tree in bloſſom a 
yellow rt Caterpillar, adorned - with tranfverſe 
ſtreaks, the head was brown; behind the head 
there were two blue ſpots, and on each ring ſpots of a 
fleſh colour, 'The feet were of the fame colour, and 


it was furniſhed with fmall tufts of brown hair. In 


July it ſpun a yellow web, with meſhes like a net 
and the Aurelia became a white Moth, variegated wi 
black; it had two broad red horns, reſembling fea- 
thers, and on the hinder part of the head there Was a 
red ſtreak. N 4 Tb 1 
The CATERPILLAR of the Imous, a tree ſo 
called in Surinam, is white, with a blue head, and the 
body is covered with long hair as hard as iron-wire. 


It turns to a beautiful black Butterfly, variegated with 


green, blue, and white, ſhining like gold ae, E 
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The CATERPILLAR. of - the plumb: tree is green; 
ſpotted with black, and has a black head. When 
it ĩs touched it deſcends to the ground, by means of 
a thread drawn from its mouth, by the help of which 
it gets up again. It is concealed in a leaf, rolled up, 
and in due time ſpins itſelf a cod, which turns to a 
bright brown Moth, with the back part and under ſides 
of the wings white. Et} 08 | 
Tha CATERPILLAR of the damaſcene plumb is 
green, ſtreaked with black, ſpeckled with yellow. It 
| weaves itſelf an oval cod, that ſhines like ſilver, and 
is as ſtiff at parchment, It turns to a brown Aurelia, 
which becomes a Moth, whoſe lower wings are ſtreak- 
ed with brown and yellow. There is likewiſe another 
Caterpillar belonging to the plumb tree, which is of 
a beautiful yellow, adorned with ſeveral tufts in the 
ſhape of 'rods, on the back, and on the tail there is 
a red ſpot. When it ſtretches itſelf out, four hairy 
black ſtreaks may be perceived, that run acroſs the 
body. Some of theſe turn to grey Moths in September, 
and others do not change till the next April; but the 
"Moths are the ſame. agar 
The CATERPILLAR of the wild plumb tree is 
brown, and adorned with white ſtreaks. It changes 
to a Moth of a dull yellow colour, with white wings 
and feet, and black eyes. It covers its eggs with 
down, to preſerye them from the ſnow, rain, and cold. 
There is another that is black, ſtreaked with yellow, 
and has a ſhining body; it turns to a white and yel- 
low Butterfly, with wings adorned with black ſtreaks, 
but the eyes and feet are black. 5 | 
- Albin ſpeaks of one that is of a ſea-green, which 
turns to a Butterfly, called the hair ſtreaked Butterfly. 
He likewiſe mentions - a black Caterpillar, ſpotted 
with brown the whole length of the back, and ſtreak- 
ed wich yellow, It turns to a Moth, with the back and 
upper wings brown. There is likewiſe another beau- 
tiful black Caterpillar, with yellow hair, which Ray 
calls the large Caterpillar, with long, thickſet, hoary 
hair, variegated with dun and black, and having 
'_ _ whitiſh lines on the rings. It turns to a large Moth, 
of a whitiſh and dun colour, with ample oblong 
A - 2 . 
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wings, beautifully variegated, the lowermoſt of which 
are reddiſh, with black ſpots. —__ 

Albin deſcribes fix more, which are, 

The: bright green CATERPILLAR, which changes 
to a Moth: with reddiſh browa wings. | 
The bright olive coloured CATERPILLAR, mon is 
metamorphoſed to a bright yellow: Moth. | 

The CATERPILLAR e o the colour of an oxier 
. branch, which turns to a ſaffron-cotoured Moth. 

The hunch-backed CATERPILLAR, that turns to 
a white Moth, ſtreaked with black. 

The green CATERPILLAR , which 8 a Moth, 
with the ypper wings partly yellow, and WP par on 
and the lower of a cheftnut-colour. - 

The dark 77 CATERPILLAR, with yellow Jerk, 
changes to a Moth, whoſe females have no wings. 

Gcedard deſeribes one that has four yellow tufts like 
bruſhes on 1ts back, and two horns on the head like a 
ſnail; on each fide there are two prominences, like 
oars, one of which is yellow, and the other black; and 
there is likewiſe a tuft of hair on the extremity of the 
body, It changes to a fort of inſect, that is neither a 
worm nor a Butterfly. | 

Redi 22 of a CATERPILLAR of an. orange 
colour, ſo large, that it weighed three quarters of an 
ounce. It was compoſed of thirteen rings, between 
each of which were ſeveral ſmall eminences, of an 
azure colour, with two white ſpots on each, ſurround- 
ed with a black line. It ſpun itſelf a large cod of the 
colour of | moſs, which, looked more like hair-cloth 
than any thing elſe. It became a very large nn 
near the latter end of April. 

The CATERPILLAR / 2he Americas white grape 
tree is very voracious, and becomes a beautiful green 
and red Moth, with ſtreaks of a colour, inelinable to 
cheſtnut; but the horns and trunk are of the colour 
of gold. There is another belonging to the ſame tree, 
that draws itſelf up when touched, and throws out a 
froth; it turns to- a beautiful Moth, ſpotted with 
brown, and ftreaked with white, and the trunk 1 is of 
a gold colour. 
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The -CATERPILLAR F rhe ranunculus has an 
orange coloured back, and a pale yellow belly; bur 
dhe other parts are black, and a little hairy. In May 
it maltes a cod, which turns to an Aurelia, that hanss 
on a leaf, and fourteen days after it becomes a beauti. 
ful Moch, with the body, head, and upper wings 
black, ſpotted with red. A few days after it lays 
s and dies. Re 
The CATERPILLAR of the meadew ranunculas 
turns to a black Aurelia, and then to a fine Butterfly, 
with the upper wings of a bright yellow, ſpeckled with 
black, and the lower orange, with black ſtreaks. 
The 4notegra/s CATERPILLAR is brown and grey 
under the belly ; in Zuly it turns to a bright brown 
Aurelia, and in Auguſt to a grey Moth, ſtreaked with 
black. There is another that 4s green, with three 
How ftreaks along the body, and ſeveral black ſpots ; 
| Fasten it turns to is not ſaid, There is alſo a third, 
that is yellow, ſtreaked with brown, which in Septem- 
Ber turns to a white Moch, adorned with red and 
| brown ſtreaks. AI eee FREE 'S 
The CATERPILLAR of the rocu; an American tree, 
is brown, ſtreaked with yellow, and covered with red 
hair; it becomes a browniſh green Moth. 
The CATERPILLAR of the briar ts of ſeveral 
ſorts, which are as follow. The greeniſh brown Ca- 
terpillar, which turns to a beautiful Butterfly, varie- 
gated with green and brown. The green Caterpillar, 
with a blue head, changes to a very beautiful Moth, 
variegated with divers colours. The green Caterpillar 
decomes a Moth, with the upper wings green, and 
the lower grey. The hairy Caterpillar is brown and 
red, and changes to a Moth, called by the Eglise 
peaſants the Devil's Gold Ring. The green and yel- 
low Caterpillar is metamorphoſed to a Moth, variegat- 
ed with white and black. 'The aſni- coloured Caterpil- 
lar turns to a ſtraw- coloured Moth. e 
Ihe CATERPILLAR / ibe roctet was put into a 
glaſs veſſel, and was obſerved every night to change 
its colours ſucceſſively, it being firſt of the colour of 
gold, then blue, afterwards black, and laſt of all 
pur ple; they were all undulated when the inſect crept 
_ n along. 
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along. It had two teeth made like fickles, and the 
rings of its body were ſupported on each ſide with 
crooked feet. Each ring was ccvered with hair, 
which was long in the laſt, and in the form of prickles. 


It turned to an Aurelia, of the ſize of a walnut, of a 


preeniſh colour, and pointed at the ends, in which 

ate it continued a month, and then became a Butter- 
fly of the largeſt and moſt beautiful kind. The ex- 
tremities of the wings were turned upwards like a 
hook, and the edges were fringed, and of various co- 
lours ; likewiſe the wings were ſpotted with black, red, 
and blue, Which looked like eyes, as fine as thoſe in 
a peacockꝰ's tail. mary 12 : 225 : ; N &4L1 * 4 " Up 
The CATERPIELAR of the roſe Buſs is of diffe- 

rent kinds, ſome of which turn to Moths, others to 


Flies. Thoſe that are half green, and half roſe co- 


loured, become little brown Butterflies. The bright 
green Caterpillars, with white ſtreaks along the body 
has each ring marked with a white ſtreak above, and 
2 yellow ſtreak beneath; but what it turns to, is not 
ſaid; but there is another, which had fix feet before, 
eight in the iniddle, and two behind, that turns to a 
brown Aurelia, and in 715 50 a bright brown Moth, 
whoſe lower wings ſhine like gold. 

Albin obſerves, that of the CATERPILLARS of 
the wild reſe tree, ſome are brown, and others green, 
with'a red head; they turn to Moths of a browniſh 
black colour. On à branch of the dog roſe, there 
was a fleſh coloured Caterpillar, with a hump back, 
that turned to a fleſh coloured Moth. There was alſo 


another that was green, with a white line on the 


_ * turned to a Fly, called the black headed 
EI fee 
Merian took notice of a green CATERPILLAR 
that fed on the roſe buſh, with a black head. When 
it was touched, it let "itſelf down by a thread, and 


got up again by the ſame. Tn May it turned to an 
Aureha, and fourteen days after to a ſmall Butterfly, 


that ſhone like gold. ; 

The CATERPILLAR 7hat feeds upon rue is green, 
and variegated with fed, yellow, and blue fpots ; 
and changes to a yellow Butterfly, ſtreaked and en- 


amelled 
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amelled with black, as well on the body as wings. 
On the extremity of the lower, wings there are two 

round red ſpots, and others that are blue, . terminated 


by a hairy violet line. At the extremity of the edge 


there are two ſmall appendages, . Which look like tails 
to the wings, and on the head are two horns or 
feelers, which are long, blackiſh, moveable, and 
thicker-at the extremity, than at the root. It dies in 
four-days time. PPP 
The CATERPILLAR of the willow. is large, and 
turns to a grey Moth. The black water willow feeds 
a Butterfly with ſmall ſpecks, which turns to a grey 
Moth, that lays green eggs. Another willow Cater- 
pillar turns to a grey and red Butterfly, and a third 
15 armed with horns, and changes in July to an Aurelia, 
which becomes a Moth in the April following, A 
fourth is metamorphoſed to a flying inſect, and a fifth, 
which is half yellow and half green, becomes a yel- 
low Fly. . 5 8 
Merion mentions a very beautiful green CATER- 
PILLAR, ſpeckled with white, and a white ſtreak 
running acroſs each ring. It turns to an Aurelia, 
and the next May to a Moth, with head, body, and 
upper wings brown and white, variegated with yellow 
2 black; but on the lower wings there are two large 
black eyes in the middle, ſurrounded with a blue 
circle. The upper part is of a bright brown, and the 
lower of a roſe colour. It has ſmall black eyes, and 
| little horns, | 3 ORE ö * eee eee 
HFle takes notice of another that is ſmall, and of a 
bright green, adorned with white ſtreaks, which 
turns to a brown Aurelia, and fourteen days after to a 
{ſmall Moth, of a greyiſh aſh-colour, adorned, with 
r AA 
The CATERPILLAR of the red willow is green, 
and turns to a dark brown Aurelia, which in Auguf 
changes to a bright brown Moth, with wings ſtreaked 
with brown. The ſame tree breeds another of a ſmall 


ſort, that turns to an Aurelia, and then to a Fly, whoſe 


body, head, and horns are black, with two, wings 
tranſparent, and fix yellow feet, | 
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_ - Albin ſpeaks of ſeveral forts of CATERPILLARS 
found upon the different kinds of willows, which are 
as follow. 1 The green and yellow Caterpillar, called 
by Ray the moſt beautiful double-tailed Caterpillar, and 
which turns to a Moth, that the ſame author terms 
the great and moſt beautiful Moth, with large external 
aſh coloured wings, elegantly variegated with black 
ſpots and lines. The beautiful green Caterpillar, 
whoſe Moth Ray names the middle ſized domeſtick 
Moth, becauſe in July, Auguſt, and September, it comes 
into houſes, The olive coloured Caterpillar, which 
turns to a yellow. Butterfly, with wings variegated 
with black. The fleſh coloured Caterpillar, that be- 
comes a bright, yellow Moth, with ſhades ind - ſpots 
of a darker colour. The green and red Caterpillar, 
from whoſe two extremities a Fly proceeds. The 
yellow Caterpillar that turns to a Beetle. The dark 
brown Caterpillar that changes to a Moth, with the 
upper wings yellow, and the lower of a yellowiſh 
white, The ruddy Caterpillar that turns ts a Moth, 
called by ſome the Moth with red lower wings. The 
purple Caterpillar, with red and yellow ſpots, changes 
to a white Moth, ſtreaked with black. The green 
Caterpillar with ſmall red lines on the back becomes 
a white Moth, ftreaked with black. - a 
 Goegard takes notice of a CATERPILLAR of a 
bright yellow, variegated with a little black, which 
| bears ſomething on its head like an eſcutcheon, gules, 
with a cheveron of gold. It turns to an Aurelia in 
a Auguf?, and in the ſame month of the following year 
n becomes a ſtrong vigorous Butterfly, and yet lives but 
a two days. | | 
h The CATERPILLAR of thyme' has the back 
marked with longitudinal ſtreaks of different colours, 


ly that is, blue, purple, yellow, red and black; beſides 
ff which there are many ſmall ſpecks. It turns to an 
7 Aurelia, like a Silk-worm, from whence four Flies 


proceed, which are probably the eggs of the Ichneu- 
mon Fly. They are larger than common Flies, with 


bluerſh heads and wings; but every where elſe of a 
purple colour. . | 


Vox. IV. | M e The 
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| The »ightbade CATERPILLAR turns to a red 
Aurelia at firſt, which by degrees becomes black; ang 
is transformed to -a large Butterfly, which makes a 
noiſe with its wings like a Bat. It is of a yellow 
colour, variegated with black on the wings, back, 
and belly. 'On the head, which is black, there are 
two tufts, of a little lighter colour ; but the eyes are 
of a cheſtnut colour, and the trunk black and curled. 
The fix feet are hairy and yellow, and each of them 
terminate in a hook. What this changes to, Redi gives 
no account. 21 | 

The marygo/d CATERPILLAR is of a dark colour, 
with black lines, and the belly of a bright green, 
with a white line that parts the dark colour from the 
green; it retires into the ground, where it turns to an 
Aurelia, and then changes to a duſky Moth, marked 
with a white ſpot on each upper wing. There is ano- 
ther breeds upon this plant, with a black back, and 
© the head and the belly of a dirty green, with red ſpots 
like * The Moth that proceeds from it has two 

ſpots upon each upper wing, ſarrounded with 
2 white circle, and there is a white ſtreak on their ex- 


tremity. 


The CATERPILLAR of the elder tree is of a brigit 


yellow, with two black ſtreaks that run acroſs the back, 
and three others that run longways behind. It has black 
teeth, and changes to a bright brown Aurelia, which 
becomes a 15 m_ ee with brown. 3 
is alſo a green Caterpillar belonging to this dree, whic 
3 brown Moth. K [FTA | 
»The CATERPILLAR of the fycamore tree is yellow, 
and covered with ſaffron coloured hair. When diſturb- 
ed, it draws itſelf up like -a hedpe-hog ; it changes 
to a grey Moth. 4 At 

The CATERPILLAR of the tabruba, à Surinam tree, 
3s yellow and black, and covered with hair, like a 
Þrafh ; it becomes a ſort of Bee, ſtreaked tranſverſely 
with yellow and black. 

The CATERPILLAR of the lime tree is a very large 
and beautiful inſect, of che colour of filk, ſpotted on 
the back' with white ; but the lower part of the body 
is of a deep yellow. On the hinder ring there * a 
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blue horn, and behind that a yellow ſpot. It turns 
to a black Aurelia, and ſeems to be dead till May in 


the following year, and then changes to a pale yellow 
Moth, ſpotted with black. w heads 


The CATERPILLAR of tzr»/ole hides itſelf in the 
pround all day, and in the evening comes out to feed. 
Faras to an Aurelia in May, and in Fuze, the year 
following, becomes a Butterfly, with the letter O on 
its wings. | | 

The zrefoz] CATERPILLAR is red and yellow, and 
turns to a whitiſh Moth. 

The CATERPILLAR of the n/pen tree is of a 
golden yellow, and changes to an aſh coloured Moth, 


with the extremity of the upper wings of a copper 
colour. . | 


The CATERPILLAR of the purple tulip, tho! men- 
tioned by Merian, is not deſcribed ; but it turns to a 


Moth, whoſe upper wings are reddiſh, and the lowe 
with the reſt of the body ; ” 


The walerian CATERPILLAR is of feveral kinds, 


ſome of which become grey Moths, and others brown 
Butterflies. | 


The CATERPILLAR of the wine is of two kinds, 
the one being brown, and the other green ; they are 
both freaked and ſpotted with black and white. That 
which is brown, changes in July to a bright brown 
Aurelia, and continues in this ſtate till the next 
when it becomes a beautiful Moth, with the head, 
body, and upper wings of a roſe colour, variegated 
with green ſtreaks and ſpots. The lower wings have 
each a black ſpot, and the eyes are of a yellowiſh 
green. It-has a long ſlender yellow trunk, curled at 
rs the end. It is one of the moſt beautiful and re- 
markable of this kind. WE N 
Albin mentions an olive coloured CATERPILLAR, 
that feeds upon the leaves of the vine, and becomes 
ly a grey mottled Moth, with two white ſpots on the 
upper wings. f 
ge The CATERPILLAR. of the wine of Surinam is 
brown, Tpotted with white, and there is a black ſpot 
dy on the laſt ring, in the middle of which is a white 
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alſo with black ſpots. The eyes are 
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- ſkin, that ſhines like cryſtal, and : riſes and falls 
when this inſe& breathes. It becomes à beautiful 
green Moth, with the ends of the wings painted with 
OG. . TR 
. Geedard takes notice of one that feeds on the vine, 
- which he calls the Elephant Caterpillar, it having a 
trunk like that animal, but what it turns to is not 
| known. a a 5 
The violet CATERPILLAR is of a dark brown, 
with a white ſtreak on each ſide the body, and the 
head and fore feet yellow. It turns to an Aurelia in 
Auguſt, and the next April to a Moth, with the head, 
body, and wings variegated with a 1 ellow; as 
2 and the 
Horns and legs are of the ſame colour. There is ano. 
ther of a pale green, ſpotted with yellow, which in 
"Fune turns to a greeniſh Aurelia, and ſoon after to a 
white Moth, variegated with grey ſpots ; likewiſe the 
| Horns and feet are grey, _ 1 
The CATERPILLAR F the holm oak is covered 
with exceeding long hair, partly black, and partly of 
the colour of ruſty iron, and there are fourteen pric- 
kles on the rump, placed in the ſame form as the peta. 
la of the flower of a red daiſy. It turns to a reddiſh 
Aurelia, which afterwards becomes black; and then 


ftturns to an inſect like the Fly of the Silk-worm, of a 


blueiſn cheſtnut colour, ſpotted with black. It had 
two large black tufts on its head, and a ſmall one of 
black filk at the extremity of the belly. "s 
The CATERPILLAR of the xurſach, a Surinam 
plant, is large and green, and turns to a large Moth, 
whoſe body is adorned with fix round orange coloured 
ſpots. It has four wings, and fix feet, and is black, 
but curiouſly ſpotted. Its trunk conſiſts of two pipes, 
which are uſed to ſuck the honey out of flowers ; and 
after it has done, it rolls it up in ſuch a manner, 
that it can hardly be ſeen. It is not eaſily killed, and 
itlays avaſt number of white 2 This plant alſo 
fl eds a green Caterpillar, which becomes a white and 
black Moth, with a double trunk, like that of the 
- former, | t : 
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The CATERPILLAR ' of an anonymous plant is 


green, ſpotted with white, black, and red, and be- 


comes an aſh colour Moth, ſpotted with black. Merian 


ſays this plant grew in his garden, and yet he could 
not meet with any one that knew its name. | 

The feathered CATERPILLAR, fo called from hav- 
ing a ſmall brown. feather on its rump, turns to a 
white vigorous Butterfly. There are ſeveral other” 
Butterflies on different kinds of trees and plants, 


which are taken notice of by travellers, but in ſo 


vague a manner, that little or nothing certain can be 
ſaid of them. n 9 

The /ea CATERPILLAR, with coloured fe ning 
hairs on the ſides like a rainb:w, is by ſome called the 
ſea Porcupine, by others the ſea Mouſe, and by others 
again the golden Worm. It is an uncommon” inſe&, 
and chiefly to be met with in the Yeftern ocean. 
Linnæus informs us, that the mouth is furniſhed with 
threads like the hairs of animals, and have the ſhape 


of feelers; the body is in the form of an egg, covered 


with purple ſhining points or prickles, and gloſſy hair 
of the ſame length, of a greeniſh yellow ; at the cen- 


ter there is a ſmall opening, and under the ſkin of | 


the back there are folded membranes, which reſem- 


ble the. gills of crabs, It has forty feet on each fide, - 


like ſo many parallel cones, connected to the edges 


of the body, terminating in 'points, and as crooked 
as a fickle; but on the inſide there is a ſort of ſoft 


hair. This inſect, properly ſpeaking, is not of the 
Caterpillar kind; at leaſt we are ignorant of any tranſ- 
formation it undergoes, 1 : 

The dirty browniſh yellew CATERPILLAR is 
compoſed of nine or ten joints or Tings, beſides the 
head and tail; the head is roundiſh, and terminates 
in a ſnout or mouth, conſiſting of two ſharp points. 
It is adorned with four rows of knobs, which riſe 
like the heads of ſmall braſs nails, and are of a ye!low 
metalline colour ; but they are ſo bright and glittering, 
that it is impoſſible to imitate them by art, for they 
as much excel poliſhed gold as that metal does braſs, 
It was communicated to the late Mr. Edwards by 


. doctor 
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252 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
doctor Mead, and was doubtleſs brought from ſome 
diſtant ny . 

The HUN'TRESS is a name given by Godard to 
a Caterpillar, found upon the downs of Holland, 
which lives upon all kinds of graſs and herbs, with. 
out ſeeming to. like one more than the other. The 
author had one which became a Chryſalis on the twelfth 
8 Faly, and a Butterfly on the fifth of September fol. 
OWING. 

There are-'a, ſort of hairy CATERPILLARS, 
which in Eugland have the name of Palmer Worms, 
becauſe they wander from place to place, like palmers 
or pilgrims; ſome call them bear Worms, becauſe they 
are all over hair, and others Millers, but for what rea- 
ſon is uncertain. Many of theſe feed 'on all forts of 

reens indifferently, tho? ſame of them do not. 

The PALM- TREE WORM is a native of the 
We/t- Indian iſlands, and is bred in the heart of a ſort 
of palm-tree, after it is cut down. They are as thick 
as a man's finger, and about two inches long ; they 
appear to be nothing but a bit of capon's fat, covered 
with a fine tranſparent ſkin. . There ſeems to be no 
entrails nor guts, when viewed with the naked eye; 
but with a microſcope they may be diſcovered. The 
Hons is black, and fixed to the body without any neck. 

hey are eaten by the. French, after have been 
roaſted before the — when a ſmall wooden ſpit has 
been thruſt through them, When they begin to be 

hot, they powder them with a cruſt of raſped bread, 
mixed with ſalt, and a little pepper and nutmeg. 

This powder keeps in the fat, or at leaſt ſucks it up; 
and when they are done enough, they are ſerved up 
with orange. juice. I hey are highly eſteemed by the 
French as excellent eating. When they have been 
ſome time laid in the ſun, they yield a fort of oil, which 
is excellent for cold pains, and eſpecially for the piles. 
The Glackiſp-bodied PALMER WORM, wwith white 
4. on ihe fides, has the hair on the under part of 
the body of a ſort of ſaffron-colour, but that upon 
the upper parts is grey, three rows excepted, on the 
neck near the head, which are of the ſame colour 
uith thoſe on the belly. This firſt changes to an Au- 


relia, 
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relia, ops then to a Butterfly, which has been before 
deſcribed, | . 

The Slact PALMER WORM has a yellow coloured 
belly, and ſpots of the ſame colour on the ſides, It 
turns to a duſky Aurelia. 25 
The r yellow: coloured PALMER . WORM 
is all over of thoſe colours, except the ſtripes on the 
fides, that run obliquely from every joint, and the 
head is of a crimſon colour. | 


The 4%) PALMER WORM is of a browniſh 


black colour on the belly, but the back and upper 
parts are of a duſky yellow, and it has a forked line 
on the face, of the colour of whey. - 

The reddiſb bay PALMER WORM has the fides 
of the belly of a greyiſh colour, and the body is va- 
riegated with-yellow ſpots, which are of a deep black 
colour abave. Hairs like rays proceed, from them, of 
a yellowiſh calqur, which are harſh, and grow to a 
paint from the, middle. It does a great deal of miſe 
chief among 775 and corn. Aru 

The . grey, PALMER WORM is all over of that 
colour, except in the inciſures, ſome of which are 
black, and others white, and there are ſpots. of the 
ſame colours here and there. The briſtles. both above 
and below are placed like the teeth of a ſaw, and are 


very rough and ſtrong, but of the ſame colour with 
the bod 


The back PALMER WORM, uh yellowuife hairs, 
has a ſort of pencil on each fide the forehead, and 
another upon the rump, as black as a crow. There 
is alſo hair like wedges on the back, with white roots ; 
but the other parts are blackiſh. | 

The murrey coloured PALMER WORM has, as it 
wok ea tus of hair, in the ſhape of wedges, on 
the back. | 

The variegated PALMER WORM has all the in- 
ciſures of different colours, and yet there is not one 
entirely of the ſame colour, but there is a ſort of a 
ſilver Lad upon each. * | 

The: PALMER WORM, variegated with black, 
blue, green, and yellow lines, running longways, 
ſeems to have golden on between them. The hair 
. 4 18 
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is very ſoft, and is of a very lively green; but when 
it becomes an Aurelia it has a.purple-caſe.. '  * 
The green PALMER WORM is of the colour of a 
green leek, only the inciſures are whitiſh, and the hair 
in the middle of a brighter green. * | 
The hafle PALMER WORM. is all over of a dusky 
green, except a few black ſpots, and the horn that 
grows out of the ramp; which is of a roſe colour. It 
is chiefly met with on the leaves of haſle trees. There 
are two kinds of them, one of which is of a deep, and 
Geenmer vr upatarnen,e oO ee 
The negro-faced PALMER WORM ſeems to have an 
entbreidered coat, very artificially worked. On the 
forehead there are two hairy horns, inſtead of feelers, 
that perhaps ſerve for the ſame purpoſe ; and there are 
the like upon the rump or tail. The skin is of all the 
colours of the rainbow, and is yariegated with round. 
iſh purple ſpots, which ſeem like ſo many ftuds, run- 
ning along each ſide. The hair ſhines' greatly, and 
ſtrikes the eyes pretty ſtrongly on a ſun ſhiny day. 
The Slue-faced PALMER WORM is variegated 
with white, red, and blueiſh ſpots and furrows, and 
the hair is of a ſhining gold colour. 3 
The Black-headed hedge- bog PALMER WORM has a 
very black head, and a body variegated with dark blue 
ſpots, but the hair is of a ſhining ſaffron colour. | 
The pear tree PALMER WORM. has a head as 
black as ink, and a body furrowed with black, red, 
and white. From the ſhoulders, almoſt to the end 
of the back, there are livid tubercles ſpeckled with 
white. Fhe egg, from which this proceeds, is of a 
reddiſh bay, as Is alſo the Aurelia, and the colour of 
the hair. It feeds upon the buds of pear trees. There 
is another 'of this kind, with only one tubercle or 
hump upon the back. . _ n bs 
The hey yellow PALMER WORM is of chat co- 
lour, from the head to half way on the back, and then 
becomes of a white lily colour. On the belly there are 
a ſort of ſtuds, of a yellowiſh aſn- colour. 19 ik 
The nettle PALMER WORM has feet of a dull yel- 
low colour, but all the reſt of the body is black; the 
hairs are ere, and terminate in a ſort of rr 
8 . | WHIC 
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which will wound: the fingers when touched, cauſing - 
an itching at firſt, and afterwards an intolerable pain. 
From its ſtinging in this manner it has its nam. 
The cabbage PALMER WORM has a blueiſh head, 
and two raiſed yellow lines on each ſide the body, be- 
tween which there is a grey ſpace, ſpeckled with black. 
The hair is of an aſh-colour, and ſo is the Aurelia. 

The hedge PALMER WORM has a head of a ſaf- 
fron colour, only on the ſnout there is a whitiſh trian- 
gle. The body is variegated with red, white, yellow, 
and black ſtri pes or ſpots, placed in no regular order, 
but the hair is of a yellowiſh colour. It lives among 
hedges, and ſtri ps them of their leaves. 

The /effer hedge PALMER WORM has a blueiſh 
face, and all the reſt of the body is blue. The hair 
is of the ſame colour as the former. I 
Ihe crane g bill PALMER WORM. 1s of a pretty 
large kind, and is adorned with. black belts, ſpotted 
wich white ; ſo that at firſt aght they appear to be of an 
iron grey. The belly and feet are white, and the 
ſpaces. between the belts or girdles are of the colour 
of green leaks. It feeds upon weeds, and more parti- 
cularly the herb called crane's bill. . 

The PALMER WORM, wich a variegated body, 
is from the head, to the third inciſure, of a whitiſh 
colour, like chalk, but the five next following are of 
an iron grey, and the three laſt of the colour of ceruſs. 
The feelers confift only of hairs,. and at the end of the 
tail there ſeem to be two more. Beſides theſe, there 
are four upright tufts on the back, conſiſting of hairs, 
placed in a dentated order. | | 

The rag wort PALMER WORM has a head and 
legs of a dull purple colour, and the belly of a paliſn 
green; but the body is of a bad green, variegated 
with black, yellow, and flame coloured ſpots. - The 
colour of the hair is the ſame as that of the belly. 

The hedge hog PALMER WORM has a body che- 
quered and variegated with black and yellow, and it 
has ſpines or thorns that are yellowiſh. In the be- 


ginning of autumn, they change into an aſh-coloured 
. M 5 1 
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The variegated hedge-bog PALMER WORM has 
the fore part of the —— the middie of the 
back, 2 yellowiſh black colour, but the hinder part 
xs of a whitiſh yellow, and it has hard thick blueiſh 
ſpines or thorns, bi e 335 
The Sranble PALMER WORM ts of a blackih 
afh-colour, and on each fide there are three paliſh yel. 
Jowfurrows ; it is but thin of hair, which is black. 
The horned' PALMER WORM 1s vari d with 
Fee but the hair on the middle of the 
ack is grey, and the horn is notched. 

There are other PALMER WORMS that feed 
upon vervain, hops, Iiquorice, night-ſhade, the elder 
tree, the elm tree, figwort, baſi Ant 2 ** as 
| contain nothing very icular, we $ 
rock over ; nanny, we hall take notice of one, 14 
the ſtinking Palmer Worm, mentioned by Jeſuer. It 
is like the horned Palmer Worm, and has ſo ſtrong a 
ſmell, that any one would take it to be venomous, 
When it is angered it holds up its head, and the two 
fore: feet, and ſeems to be blind, It is about as long 
and as thick as a man's finger, and has a few hairs 
ſcattered over the back and The back is black, 
and the belly and fſides of a reddiſh yellow. The 
body conſiſts of fourteen joints, and there is a furrow 
on each, that runs along the whole length of the bo- 
dy ; it has a black head, and a forked ſerra- 
ted mouth, with which it lays hold of any thing, as 
with nippers. It has fixteen feet, in the fame manner 
as moſt Caterpillars, and is doubtlefs of a poifonous 
nature. 

The SPHONDYLE, called in the North of Eng- 
land an Andever, and in the ſouth a Wurl Worm, is 
às long and as thick as a man's little finger, and has a 
read head; but the reſt of the body is white, unleſs on 
the upper part, where it is blackiſh, It does a great 
deat bf miſchief in gardens and orchards, for it gnaws 
the bark off the fruit trees; it will alſo eat the roots 
of the wild cucumber, the wild vine, birthwort, cen- 
tory, and other plants, which no other inſe& will 
touch. The next year after it1s hatched, it turns into 
a May Beetle, which feeds upon the roots of trees, 

| even 
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even of the poifonous ſorts, and caufes them to wither 
away 3 add; when the gardiners 23 they dig 


about them, and take them out to They 
do moſt miſchief in April and May. =Y 

Theſe Worms are of different ſorts, for ſome are in 
the ſhape of a croſs, of a whitiſh aſh-colouy, and a 
blackiſh head ; but when they are touched, they fold 
themſelves up like a ball, or rather like a wheel that 
women make uſe of in ſpinning, Another of this 
fort is red, and was found two feet deep in the ground; 
it had a very black head, a forked mouth, a yellowiſh 
red neek, a ſcarket back, and the ſix fore feet of a red- 
diſh colour; but the belly, and the reſt of the body, 
were quite yellow, only on each ſide there were eight 


reddiſh ſpecks, It is as long as a man's middle finger, 


and in the ſummer it changes to a Fly. 

Another of this kind has a ſhining- thick body, 
which, from the middle of the back to the tail, is of 
a blueiſſi colour; but the fore part is greyiſh, and it 


has a yellow head and feet, with a reddiſh forked ' 


mouth. It ſtirs its body in an odd manner, like the 
motion of waves, without changing its place, and 
then it ſeems to alter its colour, While it remains 
in the earth it is all over whitiſh, but when it is anger- 
ed, it appears to be livid. This is mueh in the ſame 
ſhape as the former, only it rolls itſelf up. From this 
worm a very large Fly „ with four wings. 


There is another inſect of this kind, found at the 


roots of onions, and is much of the ſame ſhape as 
the former, with a green head, fourteen feet, and a 
horned whitiſh green tail. The body is variegated 
with green, yellow, and murrey colour. It is called 
by ſome the Onion Worm. a 


e 


1 .. 
Of Inſeds of the SPIDER kind. 


HE moſt common SPIDERS, in theſe parts of 
the world, are the houſe Spider, which weaves 
ts web in neglected rooms. The garden Spider, that 
rhe M 6 weave 
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looking glaſſes and marble, have ſuch inequalities, 
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weaves a little round web, in the center of which he 
keeps in the day time. The black Spider, that in- 
habits the holes of old walls. The wandering Spider, 
that has no abode, like the reſt; and the field Spider 3 
Eve many others that we ſhall take notice of as we 
ong. 8 | 5 "> Ftir hn oper of) +4" 
All theſe SPIDERS have ſome reſemblance in com- 
mon; and they have alſo a characteriſtick, which dif. 


* 


tinguiſhes them from each other. Every Spider con- 


ſiſts of two parts, the head and the breaſt, which is 
ſeparated from the hinder part, or the belly, by a ſlen- 
der ſtring. The fore part is covered with a hard ſhell, 
as well as the fore paws or legs, that adhere to the 
breaſt, The hinder part is cloathed with a ſupple ſkin, 
beſet all over with hair. They have Cn eyes on 
different parts of the head, generally eight in num- 
ber, and ſometimes only ſix, two before, two behind, 
and the reſt on the ſides of the head. They have all 
eye · lids, and are covered with a hard poliſhed cruſt, 
As their eyes are immoveable, and they are furniſhed with 
ſuch a number of them, that they may ſee what is do- 
S . AAA ũ A ͤͤ · m h 
They have two prickles on the fore part of the head, 
or rather two branches, rough, with ſtrong points, or 
dentated like two ſaws, and terminating in a claw, 
like that of a cat. A little below the point. of the 
claw there is a ſmall hole, through which it ſeems 
to emit a very active poiſon. This is the moſt dreadful 
weapon they have againſt their enemies, and they can 
cover, oF ſtretch them out, as they have occaſion. 
When they do not make uſe. of theſe claws, they lay 
them down on the branches like a fickle on its handle. 
They have all eight legs, articulated like thoſe of 
Lobſters, and at the end there are three crooked 
moveable claws, namely, a ſmall one on the ſide, 
placed like a cock's ſpur, by the aſſiſtance of which 
they adhere to the. threads of their webs; and there 


are two others larger, the inſide of whoſe hook is den- 


tated, and ſerves to fix them on any thing they pleaſe, 
or to walk up the fide of a wall, and even with their 
backs downward. The moſt poliſhed bodies, ſuch as 


that 


that they can lay hold of them with their claws. But 


they do not always make uſe of theſe, there being 


near the claws two tubercles, or a ſort of ſpunges, on 
which they can walk in a ſoiter manner, reſerving the 
former for other purpoſes, wherein ſharp claws are re- 
quired. If theſe legs are plucked off, like thoſe of 
Lobſters, others will grow in their place. 


# 
. 


SPIDERS, ; beſides the eight legs already mention- 
ed, have two before, which. may be called arms, be- 
cauſe they are of no ſervice in walking, but are uſed 
in holding and managing their prey. Though they 
are thus armed, they could not go to war with ſucceſs, 
if they were not as well furniſhed with toils to catch 
their game, eſpecially as they have no wings to fly af- 
ter it. For-this reaſon, Spiders have the art of ſpin- 
ning threads, with which they weave their webs, and 
which are a ſort of nets, ſpread out on purpoſe to take 
their prey; and BY: lay . them in thoſe. places where 
the Flies are moſt likely to paſs and repaſs almoſt-con- 
tinually. The Spider lies in ambuſh, behind the net, 
and patiently waits. for its enemy, who is not a- 
ware of it. 5 Sil rote abvnr atten 44 
SPIDER S have five tubercles: or nippers, at the ex- 


tremity of the belly, whoſe apertures they can open | 
and ſhut, enlarge, or contract, juſt as they pleaſe. . It 


is through theſe apertures that they ſpin the gluey 
ſubſtance, with which their bellies are full. In pro- 
portion as the ſpider lets this glue paſs through one of 
the apertures, the thread grows longer, as ſhe recedes 
from the place to which ſhe had fixed the end. When 
ſhe contracls the apertures of the nipples, the ſpinning 
ceaſes, and ſhe remains hanging. thereto. She after- 
wards makes uſe of the thread to reaſcend by the help 
of her claws, much in the ſame manner, as ſome men. 


will ſwarm up a rope. However, this is not all the uſe 


which ſhe makes of this thread.  _ 5 
When a houſe SPIDER is to begin her web, ſhe 
firſt chuſes a place where there is a cavity, ſuch as 
the corner of a room, that ſhe may have a clear paſ- 
ſage to paſs freely on each fide, and to make her eſcape, 
if there be. occaſion. She throws upon the wall a ſmall 
drop of this glue or gum, and lets ſome more paſs 
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through the ſmall aperture, and the thread lengthens 
as ſhe draws back, till ſne has got to the other ſide, 
where ſhe would fix her web; then ſhe lets another 
drop fall, by which ſhe fixes it to that plaee; thus ſhe 
paſſes and repaſſes, till ſhe has made it as large and ax 
ſtrong, as was at firſt deſigned. Theſe that have ſeen 
them at work, affirm, that ſhe makes more threads 
than one at the fame time, that ſhe may finiſh her net 
the ſooner. However, it is obſervable, that the firſt 


row of threads, which may be called the warp, lie all 


parallel to each other; after which ſhe croſfes them 
with another ſer, which may be named the woof, and 
by means of the fame glue ſhe faſtens them to each 
A SPIDER ſeems to know very well, that if ſhe ap- 
peared openly, or in fight, the would miſs of her 
prey ; and therefore ſhe weaves a ſmall cell for herſelf, 
where ſhe lies hid, and keeps upon the watch. There 
are two- amps. 1 out of it, the one above, and the 
other below, that ſhe may walk out which way the 
pleaſes, to viſit her work, and keep every thing elean ; 
for ſhe takes away, from time to time, the duſt that is 


17 got upon it, or rather ſhakes it off, by giving it a 


with her paw, which if ſhe did not do, it 
would foon be over-loaded, and conſequently the fa- 
brick would be deſtroyed. n 
Phbere are generally a ſort of threads, that proceed 
Hke rays from the center, where ſhe is hid, and where 
ſhe ſtands centinel ; ſo that ſhe can readily perceive 
when any hee of the threads are touched, when the 
2 is at hand, upon which ſhe immediately erects 
erſelf for action, remains as if immoveable, till ſhe 
has found her prey perfectly entangled, and then flies 
upon it in the moſt ſpeedy manner poſſible. Another 
a ſhe receives from the mechaniſm of her cell 
is to have a retreat, where ſhe may devour her prey in 
ſafety, and conceal their carcaſſes, that they may not 
prevent others from falling into the ſame ſnare. 
The magazine of the gum or glue does not always 
left, for when the ſpider grows old, it is entirely ex- 
hauſted; and then to get her living, ſhe goes to the i; 


/ 
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gives place, and weaves herſelf another. 

The labour of the n SPIDER is quite different 
from the former, yet is not performed with lefs 
art, Many people believe that ſhe flies from one tree 
to another, but this is a miſtake; for when ſhe fixes 
one end of a thread to a branch, or other ſab- 
ſtance, then with her two hind paws ſhe draws out one 
or more threads from the nipples, three or four yards 
in length, which ſhe lets float in the air. Theſe 
threads being driven by the wind on onefſide or other, 
to ſome neighbouring body, as for inftance, a houſe, 
a rail, or a tree, or a ſtake on the other ſide of a river; 
this thread fixes itſelf thereto, by its natural clammi- 


neſs; then ſhe draws it a little, to ſee whether it is 


faſt or not; and this becomes a bridge, on which the 


Spider can paſs or repaſs at pleaſure. This done, ſhe 


doubles or triples the thread, according to her own 
fancy ; and advancing towards the middle thereof, ſhe 
there fixes another, and lets herſef down with it, all 
ſhe meets with a ſtone or plant, or any other ſolid ſub- 
ſtance, on which ſhe may reſt. She reaſcends on the 
ſecond thread to the firſt, and then begins a third, 
which the fixes in the ſame manner. When ſhe has 
thus fixed three threads, the ſtrengthens them, by ma- 


king them double. Then ſhe endeavours to find out 


a ſquare place, which is not very hard to do, and 
which 1s owing to the artificial management of the 
threads, However, it is remarkable, that ſhe never 
leaves off ſpinning, while ſhe paſſes backward and 
forward, Then the poor to the right and left, and by 
this means forms a ſquare, or a figure approaching 
thereto ; then ſhe weaves a croſs in the fame manner, 
whoſe point in the middle becoming the center, from 
which ſhe lays alt the reſt of her threads, like fo many 
ſpoaks of a wheel. She places herſelf at the center, 
where all theſe threads crofs each other, and then ſhe 


forms a ſmall circle round it, and then another, an 


at length ſhe comes to the large threads, which ſupport 


fo on, proceeding * in a circular manner, till 
the whole work. 


of a young one, who either out of kindneſs, or fear, 
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The net being thus ſpread, ſhe places herſelf at 
the center of all theſe; circles, with her head down. 
wards, . becauſe, her belly, which is fixed to a very 
lender neck, would fatigue her too much in any other 


poſture; whereas, in this, her paws and breaſt ſupport 
the belly. There ſhe waits for ber prey, but ſeldom 


very long; for the air being full of Flies and Gnats, 


that paſs backwards and forwards, ſome of them ſoon 
fall into the net. When the Fly that is taken is ſmall, 
it is diſpatched upon the ſpot ; but When it is large, 
and makes ſome reſiſtance, the Spider wraps it up 
with her web, binding it ſo faſt, that it 1s not able to 
ſtir either legs or wings, and then ſhe carries it to her 
neſt, which 1s underneath the web, and hides it under 
leaves, or a tile, or ſome other commodious ſhelter, to 
keep it from the rain. Et EN? 

As for the black SPIDER, that lodges in cavities, 
ſhe only weaves. a ſort of a web about the mouth, 
leaving.a round hole in the middle, as-a door to go 
in and out at. When an inſect paſſes near the place, 


it never fails to move one of the threads which run 


out on all ſides, like ſo many rays; which the Spider 


having notice of where ſhe ies in wait, immediately 


runs to catch it. This Spider is more miſchievous 


than the reſt; for if ſhe is taxen up with two ſticks, 


or otherwiſe, ſne will be ſure to bite the inſtrument 
that holds her. She is alſo much harder than the reſt, 
ſo that a Waſp, for inſtance, which by its ſting, and 


by the hardneſs of its body, puts the other ſort to a 


great deal of trouble, can make no impreſſion upon 
this; for the black Spider cannot be penetrated with 
its ſting ; but on the contrary, ſhe can break the bones 
and the ſcales of the Waſp with her nippers. 


The wandering SPIDERS: are - of ſeveral forts and 
colours. They generally run and leap ; but as they 


have not thread enough to wrap up. their prey upon 
occaſion, much leſs to ſtop the A G of the —.— 


and legs of the Fly, nature has furniſhed them with 


ro fore paws or arms, and two tufts of a ſort of 
own, with which they can reſtrain the motion and 


- agitation of the wings of their enemy. There is an- 


cher black ſort, leſs than this, which weaves her web 
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in September and Ogober, among the graſs in the mea-' 


dows, or in the ſtubble, which remains after the har- 
veſt; however; ſhe lets ſome of the threads be carri- 
ed in che air by the wind, inſomuch that it is often- 
full of them. Theſe threads unite, lengthen, and 
ſtop, at any place they are driven to, and the Spiders 
make uſe of them in ſuch a manner, that one would 
think they could fly, or they are carried along with 
them by the wind. There is nothing more remarka- 
ble in theſe, than the extreme length and firmneſs of 
their legs; for as they are deſigned to live among ſlen- 


der graſs and weeds, the ſmalleſt blade would ſtop 


and embarraſs them, if they had not theſe long legs, 
to raiſe them higher than the common graſs,” and to 


run ſpeedily after their prey. 


With regard to the laying of their eggs, Spiders 
have more care and foreſight than is generally thought; 
fer they are ſo far from leaving them to chance, that 
they weave a very ſtrong web wherein to lodge them. 


Of" this they make a ſtrong bag, wherein they lay 


their eggs, and it is hardly credible what pains and 


trouble they are at in performing this work. This 


bag is often ſeen joined to the hinder part of their bo- 
dies, in ſuch a manner, that many take it to be a part 
thereof; if by any accident it happens to be ſtruck off, 
the Spider never fails to join it thereto again by its na- 
tural glue. When the eggs are hatched, the young 
get upon the old one's back in ſuch a manner, that, 
without a nice examination, you would take them to be 
part of their body, though perhaps there are a thouſand 


in number: 


Another fort of -SPIDER lays her eggs in 3 bag, 
alt, 


made like a cap, which is ſometimes fixed to a w 
and ſometimes to a leaf, where ſhe ſits upon them night 


and day, and ſhe would ſooner ſuffer herſelf to be 


killed, than abandon them till they are hatched. 
There is yet another ſort, that make two ſmall bags, 
of a-reddiſh colour, which they hang up with threads, 
and before them they place a tuft of leaves to hide 
them from Birds and Waſps, which would otherwiſe 
fall upon the bags, Which are full of eggs; for the 
wind keeping them continually in motion, it prevents 
| 2 b them 
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them from taking notice of what behind, It is 
wonderful to confider the ſtrength whie] Spiders 
in general endow their bags with, and they generally 
hang them up. againſt a wall. 
_ The. TARANTULA has ſome reſemblance to a 
houſe Spider, but it is the largeſt yet known. in Europe. 
It is a native of that part of :aly, called Apuglia. 
Its body is three quarters of an inch lang, and of the 
thickneſs of one's little ſinger; the colour is generally 
af an olive brown, variegated with one that is more 
duſky. It has eight legs, with three joints each, 
and eight eyes; from the mouth proceeds a pair of 
nippers, dentated or ſerrated on the inſide, which 
are ſolid, and ſo very ſharp, that they can eaſily pierce 
the ſkin therewith. Between theſe and the fore legs, 
there are two little hozng or feelers, which it is ol 
ſerved. to move very briſkly, When it approaches its 
— I is covered. all over the body with a ſort of 
Wort ſoft down, and, propagates. its ſpecies like other 
Spiders, by laying eggs, which ſometimes; amount 
N eee 
in arantula, creepin 
among the corn * fields, - bites the mowen and 
* 3 but in winter it lurks in holes, and 1s 
very ſeldom ſeen. The part which is bitten, is ſoon 
after diſcoloured with a livid black or yellowiſh. circle, 
attended with. an. inflammation. At firſt the- pain 14 
ſcarcely felt, but a few hours aſter there comes on a 
violent ſickneſs, difficulty of breathing, fainting, and 
- ſometimes trembling. The perſon who is bit, after 
this does nothing but laugh, dance, and ſkip about, 
putting himſelf into the moſt extravagant 2 ; 
but this is not always the caſe, for he is ſometime: 
| ſeized, with a dreadful melancholy. At the return of 
the ſeaſon. in which he was bit, his niadneſs begins 
again, and the patient always talks of the ſame thing; 
ſometimes. he fancies himſelf a ſhepherd, a king, or 
any other character that comes into his head, and he 
always talks in a very extravagant manner. Theſe 
troubleſome. ſymptoms ſometimes return for ſeveral 
years ſucceſſively, and at length terminate in 9 
We N a gk: Sen- 


SF INSECTS. ay 
22 . into ds: affirm, that 
this is by a remedy altogether as - 
odd, which is muſick; for this only will . 
eaſe, and they make uſe of the violin in particular. 
They muſician plays ſeveral tunes, till at length he 
happens to ſind one that makes a great impreſſion 
upon the patient, at which time he begins to dance, 
and continues ſo doing, till he is all over in a ſweat, 
which forces out the venom that did the miſchief. 
This dancing ſometimes continues for three or four 
hours before the patient is weary, and. before the 
ſweating is copious enough to cure the diſorder. Such 
is the common account given of this animal. Scuam- 
merdam however aſſures us, that he has been informed 
for a certainty, that even in Apug/ia itſelf, the whole 
of the effects of this creature's bite” is looked upon as 
entirely fabulous, and that it is only kept up as a vul- 
garage by ſome ſtroling muſicians, who get a liveli- 


by pl n venom away. 1 
The SPIDERS of the Vi Indies have much the 
ame p ies as thoſe of for they have almoſt 
all a fort of bags, which ſeem to be made of fine 
leather, though it is woven with their threads; in 
theſe they lay their eggs, and either fit on them to 
hatch them, or to preſerve them from being devoured 
by other inſects. However, in the woods there are 
ſome that are not common, for they are an inch and a 
half long. and an inch broad; the fore part is made 
like a cuſhion divided into ſmall ſquares, and the belly 
or hinder part is of an oval ſhape, variegated with 
ſpots and lines. They are all and have very 
Fo. 2 which are hard and hairy like the paws of a 

ying Stag. 1 468 
The Marjinico SPIDER is divided into two parts, 
and the belly or hinder part is almoſt as large as a hen's 
"BBs and covered all over with pretty long hair. The 
fore part is the ſhorteſt, and not quite ſo thick, and 
in the middle of the back there is a ſmall round 
opening, which will hold a pea, ſurrounded with hair, 
8 little r than thaz'on the other parts of the body. 
From each fide of this part there proceeds. five legs, 
longer than a man's finger, all hairy, and — 
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of four joints, and each has) a pair of nippers, very 
hard, which have the appearance of red Ni It 2 


two teeth in the mouth of the ſame ſubſtance, about 


half the length of a common pin, and they are crooked, 


and as ſharp as needles. They have two ſma' black, 


ſhining eyes, which are not much larger than pin's 
points. They make a bag as large as an egg-ſhell, 
whoſe outer covering has the appearance of ſine leather; 


but within there is a down as ſoft as ſilk, in which 
they lay their eggs, -- This bas is plated underneath 
an 


their bellies, they always carry them about along 
with them. There is another ſort like pine- apples, 
but not quite ſo big, and part of the hair on the top 
of the body is green. The inhabitants are very muc 

afraid _—_ Rs oo _—_— that it mow dan- 
gerous à Viper. en are irri and put 
into a paſſion, they throw out 1 ed 
render a man blind, if it ſhould fall on his eyes; even 
the hair of this inſect is venomous, and if touched 
while alive; it ſtings like nettles. If it be taken up 
and preſſed never ſo little, it ſtings with a weapon not 
ſo big as that of a Bee, but ſo venomous, that recourſe 
muſt be had to the ſame remedies that cure the bites of 


Serpents. 


| \Beſman, in his account of Guiney, tells us, that he 
met with a Spider of a monſtrous ſize, with a long 
body and a ſharp head, and broader in the fore part 
than that behind, but not ſo round as moſt Spiders 
are. It had ten legs that were hairy, and as thick as 
a man's little ſinger. This Spider is called Ananſe by 
the negroes, Who fooliſhly believe, that the firſt man 
was made by this inſec e. 9 

The Bermudas SPIDER 1s of. a very large kind, 
whoſe body conſiſts of two parts, the one Hat, and 
the other round, and they are ſo. large when their 
legs are extended, as to cover a man's hand. They 
are beautifully variegated with divers colours, and 
have an orifice on their backs, like thoſe in the ef- 
Indian Spiders already taken notice of. Their mouths 
are covered with a ſort of grey hair, intermixed with 
bright red, and they have a crooked tooth on each ſide, 
of a-fine., poliſhed ſubſtance, extremely hard, and of 
19 | Fe | : a une 
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a fine bright ſhining black, inſomuch that they are of- 
ten ſet; in gold and ſilyer to ſerve for tooth - picks. 
When theſe inſects grow old, they are covered all over 
with a kind of browniſn black down, which is very 
ſoft and ſmooth, and ſhines 185 velvet. The round 
part is much of the ſhape of à large pigeon's egg, 
_ —__ that, which is =_ their legs _ 1 5 
each ſide, with four joints and claws at the end. They 
caſt their downy iloughs every year, as well as the two 
fine teeth abovementioned. , 'They hve upon Gnats 
and Flies, and ſpread their webs from tree to tree, 
which are very large and ſtrong. In the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions it is ſaid, that theſe Spiders will ſpin 
their webs between trees, that are ſixteen yards diſtant 
from each other, which they do by ſpirting their web 
into the air, and the wind carries it from tree to tree. 
This web, when finiſhed, will catch a bird as big as a 
Thruſh, if this account is to be believed ; but we are 
of opinion, that moſt readers will think it to be altoge- 
ther improbable. 12 ef, 18 7 14 5 

There are. many ſorts of SPIDERS in the | Zafte 
Indies, of a very different bigneſs, ſome of which are 
four inches long, and have very thick legs. Others 
have eight feet, a thick ſpeckled body, and a round 
head, with brown legs. Theſe have two teeth like 
hooks, wherewith they bite very ſtrongly. They make 


tooth · picks with theſe teeth, in the fame manner as at 


Bermudas. 6 


At the Cape of Gocd Hoge likewiſe they have ſeveral 
ſorts of Spiders, which differ in bigneſs, ſhape, and 


colour, as well as in the manner of making their 


webs. Some of theſe are venomous, and others not, 


and ſome delight to be in houſes, while others keep 
always in the fields. But there is a ſmall ſort, more 
dangerous. than the reſt, being no larger than a ſmall 
pea, black, and very active. It fixes itſelf on the 
walls of houſes, or to planks, and in the fields it ſpins 
its web on the graſs. Its bite is ſo. venomous, that it 
would infallibly kill, without a proper remedy. A ne- 
groe, bitten by one of theſe Spiders, neglected the 
wound too long, and died in a few days. This inſect 
likewiſe attacks, pretty often, herds of large and an 

| * cattle, 


— * — 
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cattle, and does them a great deal of damage ; for 
this reaſon the Exropears take particular care in keep. 
ang their houſes and ſtables clean, to preſerve them. 
ſelves and their cattle from the bites of theſe dangerous 
* | | 
The large SPIDER of South America makes its neſt 
on guavn trees, in the ſhape of the webs of ſome 
Caterpillars. 'Their bodies are covered all over with 
hair, and they are furniſhed with ſharp pointed teeth, 
which give dangerous wounds; for at the fame time 
they diſtil a liquor into them of a malignant nature. 
They generally feed upon Ants, and ſometimes they 
wall the young of {mall birds out of their neſts, 
and ſuck their blood. In particular, they are t ene- 
mies to the Humming birds, which they will often at- 
tack and kill. They ſhed their coats or ſloughs every 
year, like the Bermudas Spiders. ; 
The ſmall ſearle: SPIDER is a nativeof England, and 
is found in gardens and orchards, on the bodies of trees. 
It is not much bigger than a large Flea, nor is it divi- 
ded-into two parts, like moſt other Spiders; but it has 
a {mall round head, that ſtands from the body, furniſhed 
with two long feelers, The body itſelf is oval, and 
has three legs on each fide ; but though it is ſo ſmall, 
it is accounted venomounus. | 
The redd:fp cheſtnut coloured SPIDER is very re- 
markable for its legs and feelers. It has eight of the 
former, four on each fide, and each joint ſeems to be 
placed in a ſocket. The feelers are globular and hairy 
at the ends, the globes confiſting of bright white knobs 
encircled with yellow, which give t the appear- 
ance of a ſmall ſtone ſet therein. It has eight eyes, 
placed in a ſemicircular form, and about chem the co- 
Jour is black, but the other part joining to the belly is 
of a reddiſh cheſtnut. The upper fide of the belly is of 
a dark aſh colour, and the legs are reddiſh, 
The /mall long legged SPIDER is fo finely marked, 
that it is impoſſible to deſcribe it either in words or co- 
lours, there being ſo fine a mixture of green, red, and 
black, interchangeably put together in curious ſhapes. 
It has eight legs, which are very long, and marked in 
the ſame curious manner. The body is perfectly oval, 
| N ; e 
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is without any diviſions in the body, and the head does 
not ſtand out therefrom, The eyes are ſo {mall as not 
to be diſcerned, 


The dart coloured SPIDER has a broad ftreak of light 


hair-eolour i in the middle of the back, and a mark of 
the fame, in the ſhape of a diamond, on the upper part 
of the belly. -It has ſix eyes, two clavated feeters, and 
eight long legs, which are finely ſpotted. It is divided 
into two parts, as other vols «ep but the head is not 
distinct from the fore oe the body. In June it carries 


its Ae e ag under its belly. | 
The houſe SPIDER, with legs finely ſported with ble, 


has hairs or briſtles growing from each joint, and it 
has eight eyes, eight feet, and two clavated feelers 
The fore part of the body is almoſt round, and that be de. 


ders for the cure of a | 

The j ne SPIDER, that i is one ſort of them, i is 
of a very mall Kind, and has ei ht eyes, placed in a 
circular form; and it is obſervable, that all thoſe that 
have their eyes placed in this manner, catch their prey 
by N 0 it, as a cat does at a mouſe. The 

che body is of an oval form, and has 

per. clavated fealers, and four legs on each fide, fixed 
to the breaſt. When beheld 85 
it appears to be beautifully variegated with black, 
cheſtnut, reddiſh, and white colours all over the back, 
belly, legs, and feelers, and it is all over rough and 
hairy. Mr. Behn found one of this fort near Rome, 
which was ſpeckled with black all over the body, and 
through a microſcope appeared like the feathers on 
a Butterfly's wing. It is very nimble by fits, ſome- 
times leaping like a Grafshopper, then Randing till, 
and ſetting 1tfelf on 1ts hinder legs, will ve -nimbly 
turn its body. and look round it every way. If it eſpies 
a Fly at three or four yards diſtance, it will not make 
directly to her, but conceal itſelf as much as poſſible, 
till it arrives directly under her, and then creep flowly 
up to her, ſeldom miſſing its aim, and it jumps directly 
upon the Fly's back. Fats if, in the mean time, the Fly 
takes wing, Av fixes upon another place, it will whirl 
about * 2 by which means it always 3 


hind perfectly oval; ſome give the webs of theſe Spi- | 


rough a microſcope, | 
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Ats head towards its prey. It has been ſometimes ſeen 
Anſtructing the young ones how to hunt, aud when any 
of the old ones miſſed a leap, it would run out of 
dhe field, and hide itſelf in erannies, as if aſhamed. 
In ſhort, nothing can be more diverting to a naturaliſt, 
than to obſerve the cunning and ſtratagems it uſes in 
huntin 1 r 
- ag The beautifull freaked SPIDER is ſpeckled with 
black all over its body and legs, which are very long. 
It has eight eyes, n in the form of a ſegment of 
a circle; and has two feelers very ſlender at their 
roots, and of a long oval ſhape at the ends. Both parts 
of the body are of an oval ſhape, and the tail is forked. 
4 There are two ſtreaks on the back of the belly part, 
alternately. ſpotted with white and black. The forks 
at the tail appear like feathers ſtanding, up, which it 
can open and ſhut like a fan, at pleaſure. - ' 
The SPIDER, wth @ tranſparent back and legs, has 
eight eyes, and the belly part of the body is, vaſtly 
larger than the breaſt; on the back of it there is a 
dark ſpace or mark, that runs two thirds of the length 
as far as the tail, and the back and legs appear tranſ- 
parent, like clear horns. It has two pretty long feelers, 
which are ſmaller at the root than at the end, and the 
legs, which are long, are alternately variegated with il 
N een colours, though not very diſtinct, on account p 
of their tranſparency, and there are four on each fide 


The SPIDER, marked with 2vhi.e ſpots and lines, in a 
| curious regular manner, has yellow:ſh and very hairy of 
legs, ſpotted with a dark brown. The feelers. allo 
are ſpotted, and are ſhort and thick at the ends. The 
breaſt or fore part is very ſmall, in proportion to the oy 
belly part, the back of which laſt is regularly marked 67 


3 with white ſpots. Near to the breaſt part there are 15 
| four ſpots like pearls, placed exactly in the form of . 
a croſs, and where they meet there is a ſmall white FA 
one. Next to that there are two other ſpots, in the a 
. ſhape of pearls, placed tranſverſely, in the middle of | 
which there is another ſmall one. Near the, back or 
part there are three ſpots on each ſide, like half- 8 


moons, and between them others placed in a very I 
N | IGM regular ” 


regular order It has f eyes, 89 7 in "an "oval. 

d iy may be met within rents, at ng 
end rp” 7 uy. 10 
The Valererd SPIDER 14 on the u 158 & 
of the" belly part a low. mark, in the 1 2 


an ' an hes." ere is 4 broad ſtreak, 7 an oval 


legs are of à light hair. colour, ſpotted 

ih bl been rh. there are briſtles of the ſame colour 
p the joints. It has two feelers, ſmall at the root, 
and pretty thick" from above half way to the ends; 
the ell part Is oval, the breaſt FIT WY 4 it has 


ſtx ey ? 
Die CA TER; or len 1 long lage 8b 
1 prodigious length re is 1 
the back and delle y part; ; for the whole body appears 
to be nearly round, and marked with ten ſpots about 
the edges. The feelers-are ſmall at the root, and be- 
come gradually thick to the ends. There are two par- 
tieularities belonging to this Spider, which may be dif- 
covered by microſcope; one is the curiouscontrivance 
of the eyes, Which are only two, and placed on the 
top of a {mall 2 7 or hillock, riſing out of the middle 
on | the ech its back, or rather the crown of its 
head; 2 they are placed on the very top of this 
pillar, back to back, with tranſparent pupils looking 
rowards each * by t ſomewhat more 5; wards 764 
backwards.” ave” a very ſmooth and protu- 
marvels and in the midſt of it the very 
black pupil is ſeated, being ſurrounded with a fort 
of a Frey iris, and the pillar, or head and neck, 
ſeems to be covered with a. cruſty ſhell. Theſe eyes 
do not appear to have 222 or F like * of 
"oP Ee other u iarity 8 ous 
its ley Yes on to its roligh are 10 


wil 
exact y me thoſe of 4 crab, 34 terminated Fo þ 


mall Cale or Hell; faſtened to the body in a er 
wonderful manner, and Which include à very large 
ſtrong muſcle, whereby this little ani al” is not only 
enabled to ſuſpend its body upon theſe eight legs, but 
to move very wiftly over the 3 of graſs and leaves. 
The mouth is like that of a we ſhell is ſpeckled 
Vor. 2 N with 
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232 THE NATURAL HISTORY © 
with a ſort of feathers or hairs, and the legs allo are 


hairy; in ſhort, it has ſome re blance to n 


molt particulars, except the length of its leg 
PHA 


. — 01 75 called the, LANGIUM, is of 
1 and_ is, very large, but in ſhape it 
"he bead 4 red, aud the reſt of the 
, ed with White. is another 
in ſhape ſomewhat like a Pere grape, 
having a 3 black, ſhining, globous bod 2 with 
very ort feet, or legs, which ſeem to be imperfect, an 
yet it ean run very ſwiftly. with them. 
The common houſe SPIDER has a round body, or 


rather oval, which is almoſt tranſparent,” - The colour 


ds pale, and when it ſtands erect u i, its feet; it is not 


unlike a 2 ſtar. The ſkin is 


N and po- 
ſhed, in 


CS > _ S#* F 


may be Sly taken. — 1. as ccuntry Ct often 


experience, when they ſwallcw. them tor the cure of 
agues, When it is well fed, it will caſt kin, not 
- One a year, but almoſt every month. 
* he ref SPIDER, ſo called from weaving its 
in roſe buſhes, has an oval body, and a. ſmall 
100 ed head, under the belly, and the bach is marked 
with many white ſpots. 1 gre in à ſhort time, 
from the ſize r A kalt Pes, is | abone an inch in 


gth. 
The . SPIDER i: 1s ; fomewhat tranſp nt, * 
placed between the we and the ſun, It X be .mer 


wh in woods and hedges, and D very thick 
pore bh 1 and 
ban 0 gy mouth niſhed way feelers, 


er whi here: are two ſmall whitiſh 


By which "per aps may be ud 8d the whole 

is a little hairy. | | 

e wild marjoram. SPIDER. bas a, 1 round 

233 à ball, with its back - mark ked. with, fifteen White 

ſpots, and the vent is of L 8 1 It 
Veavos 
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geares a very rude ſort of a web, among the leaves of 
_ wild marjoram. | | 2 | 


There are three wall SPIDERS, which inhabit oM 


walls, and the ruins of houſes ; they weave but ſmall 
webs, _ _— _ in the e reno ry e of 
rey, which 8 wi t force, dra 
em dts their hole. The largeſt is of a duſky mr 
with an oval head, and a round globous body, each 
ſide being adorned with two little ſhort white lines ; 
but about the middle of the back it is more whitiſtt, 
and the legs are variegated with blackiſh ſpots. That 
of the middle ſize is of a greyiſh colour; on the mid 
dle of the back there are three white ſpots, like pearls, 
and that next the neck is the largeſt and longeſt, The 
third is of a blacker colour, and the back is marked 
with a white right-angled croſs, for which reaſon it 
is called by ſome, the holy Spider. In this particular 
it reſembles one above deſcribed, It is of the leaping or 
jumping kind, and is very voracious, for it will lay 
up nothing for the next dag. 
The Hack SPIDER carries a ſnow. white 


bas under his belly, and runs very 8 5 when 
ll Spiders 


this bag is broken, a great number of ſm 
come out, which go a 


ad in the day time to feed, 


and in the evening get upon its back, where they - 


reſt all night. re are jet-black Spiders among 


rotten wood, and in the holes of trees, with very 


ſhort 26% | N el 
The white SPIDER” has a compreſſed. broadiſh 


fl is marked with a ſpot, and each file with a 
reddiſh line. There are blackiſh red Spiders, with 
an oblong body, and a ſharp tail; and there are red 
Spiders of two kinds, one of which lies in holes of 


the earth, and has a red breaſt, with reddiſh yellow 
feet, and the tail and body of a duſky colour, with a 


yellowiſh caſt. 


1 


Limzus takes jnotice only of fix Spiders, namely, 


the greateſt Spider; the houſe Spier; the bag» 


bearing Spider ; the water Spider ; bud Spider ; 


and the arantula, 


N 2 Authos 


ody, of a white colour, and long ſlender legs. The 
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is boiled it becomes red like a Lobſter. 
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Authors have given us catalogues of other forts of 
Spiders; but, as they conſiſt merely of names, with- 
out the leaſt deſcription of their particular parts, we 


mall here omit them as of no uſe. 


ee 
Of SCORPIONS, CENTEPEES, GALLY.WORMS, 


© SCORPION is an inſect with a body in the 

ſhape of an egg, which ſeems to be covered 
over with ſoot, and its tail conſiſts of ſeveral globous 
bodies or joints, the laſt of which is the longeſt, and - 
is armed with a ſingle or double prickle or ſting, a 
little bent at the end. It has eight feet or legs, and 
claws not unlike” thoſe of a Lobſter, armed with 
nippers. The head ſeems to lie hid at the top of 
the breaſt, with ſuch ſmall eyes, that authors take no 
„„ nn OE; e le} COIN 

Old authors mention feven kinds of Terreſtial 
SCORPIONS, the firſt of which is whitiſh, and not 
at all deadly; the ſecond has a reddiſh mouth, and 
its ſting produces heat, a fever, and intolerable thirſt. 
The third is blackiſh, and its ſting cauſes odd motions 
of the limbs, and a laughter like that of fools. The 
fourth is greeniſh, and its ſting; is attended with cold 


and ſhivering, and gives the patient a ſenſe of being 


in very cold weather. It has eight or nine joints at 
the tail, which is the reaſon that it inflicts a d | 
wound. The fifth 1s of a livid pale colour, with a 
large ſtrutting belly; this not only ſtrikes with the 
tail, but bites with a venomous tooth. The fixth is 
like a Sea Crab, though it does not want a tail; but it 


has a large roundiſh body, which makes it look like a 


tailed crab. They are of various colours, ſome being 
black, others of an iron grey, and others green. The. 
ſeventh is nearly in the ape of a crab, with two large 
nippers, and it lives in holes by the ſea ſide. When it 
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The South- American SCORPIONS: are in the ſhape 
of the European, but their ſting is not 16 fatal, for the 
wounds they inflict are eafily cured. They lurk in 
houſes, behind old ſtools, benches, and cheſts, and 
are very large, ſome being'five or fix inches long. 
The tranſlator of. Nieubeſf affirms, they are five or 2 
feet long; but this muſt be a miſtake for inches. A 
Carpenter was ſtung by one. in the ht xr when 
he was _— a church, and it produced no greater 
diſorder than the ſting of a Waſp; it was ſoon cured 
by laying a compreſs on it dipped in rum. The fe- 
males lay their eggs in a web, which they ſpin from 
their bodies in the manner of Spiders. The eggs are 
no larger than pins points, and they carry hs bag 
along with them till they are hatched, at which time 
they get upon the back of the old one, which turns 
her tail over them, and defends them with her ſting. 
However, there is another ſort in ſome of the iſlands, 
whoſe ſtings are much more dangerous than thoſe of 
the former, for which reaſon they are very much 
- dreaded by the inhabitants. It is certain that they | 
change their ſkins, as Crabs do their ſhells, becaule 
there are many of them found quite whole, though 
empty, in the places where they uſed to lurk, except 
a cleft under the belly, through which their bodies 
come out. 3 : 

At Batavia, in the Eaft-TIndies, there are. SCOR- 
PIONS a quarter of a yard in length; but thoſe of 2 
leſſer ſize are ſo common, that you can ſcarce move 
a ſtool, bench, cheſt, looking-glaſs, or picture, without 
being in danger of being ſtung by them. The ſmall 
ones are about a finger's length, and compoſed of many 
Joints of the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill. The colour 
is yellow, variegated with brown ſtreaks, and the fore 
claws have two ſharp pinchers ; their tail is long, and 
lies turned upon the back, at the end of which there is 
a ſting,” which ſometimes does a great deal of miſchief, 
1 eight long legs, not unlike thoſe of a Cray- 
fiſh, and the ſting is accounted mortal, unleſs prevent 
ed in time. Many believe that they are greatly peſter- 
ed with Ants; but theſe are only the young Scorpions, 
that get npon the backs of the old one. 
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The SCORPION,' at the Cape of Good Hape, is from 


two inches and:a half, to three inches long, and its 


colour is a greeniſh brown, ſpeckled with black. It is 
an ſhape exactly like a Cray-fiſh, except the tail, which 
is more long and ſlender. The ſting is very painful, 
and oſten puts liſe in danger. | 5 


4 


The SCORPION, on the coaſt of Guiney, is up- 
wards of three inches in length, and has four legs on 
each fide; beſides two claws armed with nip 
which make a very formidable appearance, they bein 
very thick and ſtrong, and between the ni =p an 
the head there are globous joints. 4 e body 


conſiſts of nine je ints, and the tail of ten, which has 


2 hooked- weapon at the end, wherewith it ſtings. 
There are ſome on this coaſt as big as ſmall Lobſters, 
and have the ſame ſort of claws and feet; but their 
bodies are covered all over with long hair. Some of 
them have a ſmall bladder full of poiſon, of half a 


finger's breadth, at the end of their tails, which they 


ſpart out when they ſtrike either man or beaſt, and the 
venom produces certain death. Fog 
| the moſt 


The coal-black SCORPION is accounted 


venomous of all, and is very common in Perfa. It i 
of the thickneſs and length of a man's finger, and 


the body has ſome reſemblance to an egg; but alto- 
gether it is ſhaped like a Cray-fiſh, _ it has 
blunter head, and a leſs body, It has eight legs and 
two claws, with a long knotted tail, whoſe Knots ap- 
pear like ſo many little bladders, at the end of which 
is a very venomous ſting, In ſome parts of Per/ia, 
the inhabitants dare not ſleep in ground rooms, for fear 
of theſe inſets. 1 * 
The Barbary SCORPION, when full grown, 1s fix 
or ſeven inches long, its body is covered with a firm 
ſKin, which is brown, with a mixture of yellow, or 
flame colour, It is of an oval ſhape, and has ſmal} 
eyes, with eight legs, that are not very ſtrong; each 
of theſe is compoſed of fix joints, and terminated by 
a pair of ſharp claws. The legs are paler than ths 
body, and are a little hairy. The claws, with nippers, 


are like thoſe of Crabs, are large, and of a black 


* 
— 


colour, each of which is compoſed of four 255. 
75 * nm 


0 
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The body conſiſts of ſeveral joints, divided by den- 
ticulations, as 15: alſo the tall. The laſt joint is ter- 


ed, bending a little! downwards, as in moſt of the 
other kinds. 214 1 f enn 
| Linnaeus takes notice ur SCORPIONS, che h. 


many 


between the Tropicks. Thers 


have; a round head, with twb ſmall, but very ſharp 
teeth, and the whole body is divided into ten or 
twelve joints, and as * tranſverſe: black lines ; at 
the bottom of each of which there are two pretty 
and the tail is forked ;. they live among rotten wood, 
and when they are touched, they are ſure to bite. The 
wound produces the ſame effect as the ſting of a 
Sebrpion, and the, ſame remedies muſt be made uſe of 
Moos 25> 53T 3605 £19290 5 © 5.337 

The CENTEPEE of the Eaft-Indies is about five 


or din inches long, the thickneſs of à man's finger, 


and of a ruddy colour. They conſiſt of many joint 
and bones, and have two claws or Tur roake where» 
with they wound as dangerouſly as the Scorpion, oc- 
caſioning inexpreſſible pain. They lurk like chem in 
holes, behind old cheſts and benches. en AN! 

_ Theſe inſectd are very common at the Ce f Good 
Hope, ſome of which are red, and others White; they 
are three inches long, and about half as thick as a 
man's finger. They are covencbwith hair, and ſeem 
to have no eyes; but there | afe two feelers on the 
head, which they make uſe of to find out the way 
they ate to paſs. "ON very nnn 
O78 T7 an 
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and the bite is as dangerous as that of. a Scorpion. 
A ſailor, that was bit by one on hone ſhip, / felt an 
exceſſive pain, and his liſe Was ft — to- 2 
danger; however he recovered, 
three roaſted onions to _ part t 
oon was quite well. 0 ee 

The African CENTEPEE is ſour inches 1 a 
Half long, and as thick as a ſwan's quill; the colour 
of the whole body is of a ſhinin browniſh black, and 
to each diviſion or inciſure a 18 annexed, of 2 
yellowiſh colour, fixty on each ſide. If this inſect 
mould be cut in two, it is affiemed that both parts 
will lire. When it is irritated it will bite very hard, 
inſomuch that though a man has a glove on; the teeth 
will penetrate quite through. It has a forked mouth, 
and two feelers like the former, | 

The American CENTRPER has a ignie-coloured 
line that runs down the back, and the ſides reſemble 
braſs ; it has a vaſt number of feet like hairs; and'an 
exceeding ſmall head; and vey move ſo'readily backs 
ward or forwards, that ſome have fancied they have 
two heads. Another, that was brought from Cape 
" Auguſta, was ſomewhat larger than the former, and 
had ſeventy Une diviſions' or Reer and en a 
many feet. ca MY INE Vs {ELD 
+ "Pha": dna, CENTEPBE 58-40 be ac . in 
England, and is about an inch long, with a flat thin 
Y, of a browniſh colour. The lege are my 10 
lowifts. -- 2632 jo. AASETIHAD off 
. DR CENTEPEE, ab thirty feet eu Am is A 
above half an inch long, and no'thicker than a wheat 
fraw; it is flat, and of a red colour, and the laſt pair 
of legs are very long, which makes e e 
forked tail. 4. 1 

Linnæus has only-three' fort of CENTEPEES, bat 
with ſeventy feet on bm Keg they with fifteen, and 
that with twenty, W. 10 HO, de 

The GALLY WORM- 1s called in Latin Fulus, 
decaule i it is ſuppoſedgv' be like the catkins of walnut 
and haſle trees, which have the ſame name in Latin. 
They are a ſort of ſhort Centepees, and have more feet 
3 n Same of os 
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are ſmooth, and others hairy, and one of the former 


was found on a cabbage-lettuce, about the thickneſs 
of a ruſh, and near two inches long. It had a black 
head, and a back of a golden yellow colour; the belly 
was of a blueiſh ſilver colour, with a great many feet, 

There 1s another kind quite black, except a white 


line that runs from the head to the tail, along the 


middle of the back. There is a third kind, of -a dull 


yellow colour, only the head is reddiſn, as well as the 
ſeet; and the feelers, as well as the hairs near the tail, 


are livid. There is a fourth ſort, of a reddiſn black; 


but the feet and feelers are of a lighter colour. Some 
of theſe lie hid in the moſs growing on the barks of 


trees, and others under ſtones, and among rubbiſh. _ 
Monet never ſaw but two of the hairy kind, one of 
which was ſomewhat above an inch long, had a body 
that tapered from the head to the tail was of a whitiſh 
colour, though the hairs were black, and very, ſhort. 


The other on the back and belly was of a ſomewhat 


livid colour, ſpotted with a diſagreeable yellow; but 


the mouth was a little reddiſh, the eyes black, and 


the hair grey. It is found on decayed trees, between 
the wood and the bark ; as alſo among ſtones that are 
covered with moſs. They all, when touched, contract 
or roll themſelves up like a ball, They are not Foo 
mous, as 1s rally ſuppoſed, for they have been 
FR 

There is another ſort that is very ſmall, and is 
uſually found about hollow trees, and ſtakes fixed in 


the ground. It is of the colour of braſs, and has 


many feet; when it creeps along, it bends the middle 
part of its back like a bow, and if it be touched with 
a cane or ſtick, it rolls itſelf up. The body is ſlender, 
and ſome are above three inches long. There is an- 
other kind no thicker than a briſtle, and of a light 
dun colour, and yet it has a vaſt number of ſmall feet, 


and is near ſour inches long. It is to be met with 


among rotten timber and old ruins. 5 5 
The hin · GALLY WORM is ſometimes to 
ſeen on E. and may be diſcovered by its luſtre, 
lke a Glow Worm. Theſe are not only found in 
eker N 5 | England, 
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England, but in Germany, and there ane much of 
the ſame kind in New Spain. 

The brown GALLY WORM has an hiked legs 
an each ſide, and grows to the length of two inches; 
the body is frown, and there runs à double iron grey 
line ro the back, but the legs are of a paler brown, 
The back is sud, the belly ſmooth; and the ſkin 
is ſomewhat glofly ; the feelers are ſhort, and conſiſt 
of five joints. It is found a little below the ſurface of 
the earth, in the north of England. 

The grey GALLY WORM is three quarters of an 
inch n and has an hundred and twenty feet on each 
fide ; E is roundiſh, its belly flat, and its colour 
of a pale grey, only there are two iron grey lines on 
2 * and every joint of the body is long- 

It conſiſts of about ſixty j ee and has whit- 
5th . It is called by Ray the Gally Worm, marked 
with livid and white 2 and is 2 under une 
ſtones, and on old trees. 

The red GALLY WORM is an inch and a half 
long, with a very flender body, of a reddiſh colour. 
The back is almoſt flat, and che belly is quite ſo; but 
it has yellowiſh feet, with a red caſt, which are ſeventy 
on each fide. It is called by Ray the very flendey 
long Gally Worm. 

Linnæus has only three of theſe inſects, that with 
ſeventy feet, that with an hundred and twenty, and 
that with ninety-ſix. | 
The common HOG LOUSE is ſeldom above half 

an inch long, and a quarter of an inch broad; the 
bur. is of a livid bla mts ially when found about 
dunghills, and on the grand; but thoſe that are to 
be met with under tiles, and in 4 places, are of the 
colour of the hair of an Aſs. It has fourteen feet, 
ſeven on each ſide, and they have only one joint each, 
which is ſcarcely perceivable. It has two ſhort feelers, 
and the body is of an oval ſhape. When it is touch- 


ed, it rolls itſelf up into a ſort of a ball, and the ſides 


near the feet are dentated like aſaw. It is often found 
among, rotten timber, and on decayed trees; for 
which reaſon it is by ſome called a Wood Louſe. 
The eggs they lay are white and ** like = 
| * - . pear] 
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rls, "ey are very venomous. In winter they lie 
Tin ere 1 

in hen the are | 
ing.” ſort of Worms" of a whitiſh' colout, and ſeem 1 
ſeatce able to ſtir ; bur they ſoon feed, and become 


very briſk; This inſect is of great aſe in medicine, Fig 

for it is very diuretick and 9 for which reaſon "Wh 
it is good in the dropfy, and is often given with ſuc- «3 
ceſs for dulneſs of f he. - = 
The water M DES iz about halFan inch in ti 
lengthy und_netrly a broad; the colour is 4 1 


pale browniſh * the whole body is ſo thin that 
1t 1 2 It confiſts of ſeven joints, 


beſides the head and tail; al and that at the tail is round- 
iſh," 4 liftle flat, and larger than any of the reſt. The 
tail is forked, and each fork is divided into two parts 
at the end; 'the legs are ſlender; pretty long, of a 
pale brown, and / tranſparent, being ſeven in number 
on each fide ; the feelers conſiſt three Joints each, 
and this infeR i is common in ponds and ditches. f 
3 5 greater livid 'MILLEPEDES is half an inch 
| © of in oval Mae. It is livid all over, ex- 
ar the edges of the ſegments, which are whitiſh, 
ang on each ſide there is a whitiſh ſpot near the binder : 
legs ; its ſkin is tough and gloſſy 3 its legs are ſhort, 
and its tail blunt, being Abbas 107 diviſton. | 
The fea MILLEPEDES is ew ind long, and half 
an th broad ;* it is of a whitiſn colour, with a round- 
iſh back, a flat belly, and ſhatp fides. The legs are 
ſeyen on each fide, and the three pair before are {mall 
and fingorh, but thoſe behind large, pretty long, and 
hairy on the ſides. It has two pair * feelers, and the. 
body conſiſts of ſeven joints, beſides the head and 
tail, yi laſt is three uarters of an inch long, and 
ſomewhat of a an tha , being. mark with 
eee a | 
In the W#- Dridies there is an inſect. abkicd the 
Frencbi call Poux de Jule, that i is, Wood Lice, nas. 
they perhaps may be placed more properly among 
Ants; for they only have their name from gnawing 
and eating holes in the wood that they fix upon, They 


ae of a whi.ſh colour, and are ſuppoſed to be a very 
N 6 great | 
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great deli „ becauſe all ſorts of ſmall birds; 


meſtick Nor 4 and little Lizards, are very fond 


them. They build in the earth a ſort of ſmall galleries 
or roads, alittle larger than the barrel of aquill, in 
which there are ſo many turnings adi, that 
at length the whole a. Makes. ache och. large 
as a kilderkin. 

Within this e ** is. a Got of little re- 
publick, where they are ſecure from all the. attacks 
of their enemies. If any breach is made in in their 
walls, they immediately all ſet to work, repair the 


ba as ſoon as they can, and it is a great, pleaſure | 


old them ſo buſily employed. abopt it. The 
=> may be eaſily ſpoiled, by Fang ing oil of a Sea- 
cow thereinto, or even ſprinkling n their whole 
building; for this will — — to. 0 51 e their ha- 
bitation. As ſoon as theſe inſects grow old, they be- 
gin to haue wings like Ants, when they make their 
place of abode in thoſe large hilocks of earth, which, 


then become; black, dry up, and burn like a candle. 


Some call them Negroes heads; becauſe they are rgund, 
and ſeem to be curled like a Negro's head. Some ſurge⸗ 
ons make uſe of this earth in the cure ot dropſies, ma - 
king the patient ſweat, by means of the ſmoke that pro- 

— —_— +, The ſavages uſe it for baking their 
earthen lacing chem in it, and covering. 
them Pre on yall tides ; after | which, they ſet. it on 


fre, and-though it burns but lowly,; it will bake; chem 
as well as if chey ere Putin, an OVERS i e i; 
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each ſide is, — with a quick, 


o an Ant. 
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neatly , Zaire beſet with multitudes. of 
pins, almoſt like Porcupine's quills. The head on 


rag ich ry 
eye, and it has egs, the joints of which are 
adapted, that it can, as it were, fol. hart up 


within” another, and when it leaps they all 3 
35 dat 55 wi ereby it exerts its whole ſtrength: | 


een the fee lers there is a ſmall; probe or $72 
and there are — Jay's FF irrer, fomengbat like tl 


6 > * 
The young FLEAS a are, 6 lt a dort of nits or e 


| or eggs, 
Which are 6 and ſmogth and from theſe proceed 
whate Fam, of a ſhining pearl colour, In a fort- 


$> # + 29 5 *S 


nig 1575 they come to a. tolerable! ſize, and are 
very lively and active; but if they are touched at this 


time, * roll chemſelves up into a ſort of ball. 


Soon after this, they begin to creep like Silk Worms 
that have no lege, and then they woe. r P 
much as poſſible, {pinniny a ſilxen th 


mouths, 7 they form for pm px a mall | 


round bag or caſe, as white within as writing paper, 
ba: {os Without. In this they continue for a fort- 
night, aſter which che inſeQ burſts out, een 
into a perfe& Flea, | 


The LOUSE, when iced with a microſcope, 5 


wy 


an inſect of a very odd ſhape, with a prominent head, 
and two. black ſhining goggle- eyes, looking back- 
vb; and placed where the ears ſtand in other ani- 


mals be ſmall hairs, round them. It has 


two hqrns where the eyes of moſt inſects are uſually 

ed, each pf which conſiſts of four j joints, which arg 

ringed as of were with ſmall "briſtles. The head is 
very round and ta e in a very ſharp 
ſnout, or trunk, which a hole, through which it. 
tyg oks. the. blood. It has fix legs, covered with very 
Fo arent wells, and jointed SE like thoſe of 


cxabs, each g en into ſix parts by theſe A 


and having here and there ſeveral ſmall hairs. 

end of e * there are two claws, by 4 — is 
enabled to lay 10 of the haifs on which it climbs. 
The e is wo 1 with a e 


"wy. 3 * 
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is graitied all Fer, Juſt like the Kitt bf a man's 


Some have. effitined; chat a LOUSE | (ade tin 
within the 6 Tone, but this is a great "tniſtake ; 
For the N that Iive in Bom clitnate;' though | they 
are almoſt 38 are N full of them. One 
reaſon of which may be for L e combing” ny 
woolly hair, which cannot eafily be done, it being 
en "together. Thoſe, in the. 'W* Haar make 
uſe of a ſort of oil, with which they, Kill them; for 
otherwiſe they would be almoſt eaten up alive. How 
ever, the white inhabitants in'thofe * why 'ate not much 
bs with them, on account of 2 ae 5 
inen gm beſides, | it is th er lentif 

Heats kt 0. "MF: LY 

The RAB LOUSE is ſo called, for having fome 
reſerlance to the ſhape of à crab. It has a ſhorter 
and a thinner” body. than che common ſort. They 
ſeem to be genertred 1 in the pubes of thoſe that are 
troubled therewith. '© 

Beſides theſe inſects * infeſt men, moſt animals 
are Lad to have a peculiar ſort; only the Fleas wy 
common 'to many other creatures, particularly 
However, it is afirmed by many, that Aﬀes are hover 
troubled with either of thefe fort 1 animals, Which, 
as ſome ſuperſtitious people pretend, is owin to the 
riding of Chriſt upon an Afs ; but others wich more 
reaſon affirm, it is becauſe that animal ſeldom or never 
feats. Howeyer, they are both miſtakem; becauſe 
theſe vermin are not generated by ſwent, as the an- 
cients ſuppoſed,” but proceed S6 eggs, which we catt 
Nin; kke other inſects. 

The Lion is ſaid to be mightily tees with 4 fort 
of Lice in the hair over his eyes, and, tended, 

ey plague him ſo much, that they fi vl as ma 

e Horſes are well known to eee 


the reſt of the body whitiſh. Thoſe of Gren and 
Calves are black, and may be ſeen in great numbers 


on thoſe that are lean. hey are almoft like the Lice. 


of Hogs, only they are ſhorter, and a little thicker. 


Theſe of Hogs wee fo large and hard, that they can | 


hardly 


with vermin of this kind, which have red heats,” and 


* 
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* hardly be killed with the fingers. Dogs have ſome of 
' theſe kind of animals, though very ſeldom; they look 
like nits, with a whitiſh head; but the reſt of the body 
is of a blueiſh black ; they have been particularly taken 
notice of in Lap-d The Lice of Sheep are 
ſmall,” and have red heads, with whitiſh bodies; 7 
of Goats differ very little from theſe. The Deer, 
when 9 have _ aer kick troubled with 
22 itching in the 5% W an from 
of the Tame colder as the head, 
The DEATH-WATCH has an wu ' Aattiſh 
body, of a pale browniſh white colour, an an- 
nular brown mark thereon, and a brown = behind 
towards the vent; The head is oblong,” the eyes are ly. 
bei, 1e fle and the feelers as long as the whole 1 
y. The ſize is about that of a common Louſe, 4 
and there are ſpots all down the ſides, of a reddiſh 1 
colour, that is, one on every ſegment of the body. It 1 
has its name from the ticking it makes, reſembling = | 
| 


that of a watch, which ſome ſuperſtitious le have 
thought to have been a forerenner of deat 

The MONOCULUS, or \oje-exed in/ea, is proper to 

places, and has the legs or feet before divided 
— nches, with which it either ſwims or leaps, 
and the body is covered with a eruſt or ſhell, It 
but one eye, or mee groperly three, that are placed. 
cloſe together. 

The eruftaceous water inſet is very / fall, and is 
ſomnetinnes of a browniſh, — of 6 reddiſn 
colour. The body is nearly oval, only it is ſmaller 
towards the tail, Which is long, ſlender, and forked 
at the end; and under it, on each ſide, there is fre- 
quently a large duſter of eggs, covered with a ſkin, 
of a yellowiſh colour, and as large as the inſect 
itſelf, It has to pair of feelers, and the eye is large, 
black, and placed In the very middle of the head. It 
is common in ditches, and other ſtanding waters. 

The teftactous water inſet? is covered with a ſhell of 
an oblong oval ſhape, and of a duſky brown colour. 
When it is taken out of the water, it ſhuts the ſhell 
cloſe up, and reſembles the ſeed of ſome plant; but 
when it is put into the water again, it opens like mell- 
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fiſh, of the biyalyed kind. The feelers appear from 
one end of the opening, and the legs from the 
. the eye is large and black, and its motion is 

very ſwiſt ! It is Man in ditches, and other . 


Waters. 1 3 x 

he arboraſcent 4 FLEA of. 13 is of 
A blood-red colour, and ſometimes theſe are ſeen in 
ſuch multitudes on the ſurface of ſtanding waters, as 
to. make them appear all. over red; whence. many 
fanciful people have thought, that the water has been 
turned into blood, and — ſome terrible 
7 por It has ſemicircular feelers, and a yet: 


tail. 

The water Inſet 4 of pe is without feer, tl "I 
28 tail, like two briſtles. Beſides theſe, there 
are the ſhort water inſect, with ſemicircular horns, 
and a flat back. The long-bodied water inſect. The 
mall eyed water inſect; and the er inſect, * 
a tail gloven into ſeveral paxts. 

„The SHEEP-TICK is a (mall. ind8,. which is 

common at the beginning of the ſummer in paſture 
grounds. It has à very compreſſed ſmooth body, 
covered with a tough ſkin, and ws of a ſquariſh ſhape. 
The colour is of a ſhining black, or of a- blackiſh 
brown. When it fixes its head in the ſkin of any 
animal, and particularly ſheep, it ſucks out the blood, 
upon which it iwells, and grows large and round in 
a very ſhort time. Sometimes it ſucks the blood, of 
men, and cannot be-got out of the ſkin without diffi 
culty. It has fix feet fixed to the neck, and a ſhort 
but very -— "Oo It is an inſect well Nad: to 
country-peo 

Moufet * x us, that * have i it 5 
the Sheep Louſe, from which it is greatly different; 
for this has a longer ſnout, and the body 1s never fo. 
ſwelled, with blood, as that of the — Tick, but is 
always flat; beſides, the feet are of à dark reddiſh. 
colour, and the back of ;an-aſh colour, marked with 
three exceeding ſmall, blackiſn points, and its ſhape is 
like that of a heart. It never thruſts its head into the 
fcin, though it ſucks out the blood by fits, and its ex- 
cremcuts tinge the wool with a greeniſh colour, which. 

h 15 


eros sers. 
la ſo lating,” that it can hardly be got Makes adit 
itwith ſoap. They will live in a B after it 
ſheared, for a vn = ſh he poten where 


it can live without . 
The CHEGOE, called by the French CHIQUE; 
and by the Spaniards-NIGAS,' is a very ſmall black 
animal, which is met with in all places where _ 
are aſhes, and where they live naſtily. It will 
tratd pretty eafily through thin ſtockings, an — 
nerally fixes under the toe; nails, and the moſt pro- 
minent parts of the ſkin. The pai in that it cauſes 
it firſt enters ie like the — of a Flea; and 
it s once got in, it eats into the fleſh ſo gen 
that it cauſes no more at firſt than a ſlight itching ; it 
becomes bigger by degrees, till at length it is of the ſize 
of 2 — and then it produces Nitts, which 
lodge 2 the old one, was 2 increaſe in the ſame 
manner; if care is not taken to get them out; and 
then they cauſe putrefaction of the fleſh round about 
_— re r 45 _— and n 
224 ; 
c. "Theſe inſets not only attack men, but! dida hays, 
Dogs, and Cats. The beſt way to prevent them from 
entering the kin, is to wear good ſtockings, and to 
waſh the feet often, particularly with ſea- water. 
There is an inſect in the valleys of the province of 
Popayan'in South America, which, though not particu- 
larly defcribed, i is proper to de taken notice of, on 


account of its dangerdus effects. It is called Coyba, 


and ãs of a fiery red colour; its ſize does not exc 
that of a middling Bug, and it is commonly found un- 
der ſtones, and among the graſs. When this inſect is 
cruſhed, or burſt upon the kin of any animal, its veno- 
mous juices enter the pores, mix with the blood, and 
immediately produce à very dangerous ſwelling, the 
conſequence of eben no hogs remedy CO 
id certain death. 
The native Americans — thedried PR) of a dard. 
cular herb that grows in theſe vallies, ſetting them on 
fire, and ſinging the patient all over, as ſoon as the body 
begins to ſwell; However, if this inſect be cruſhed in 
he palms of the hands, go bad effect will follow, —_— 
rer 
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At Marrinscu thete 43 another red Aa — 
very mall, and is generally met with in the ſavan- 
nahs or meadows, which re nit very wet. They 
2 larget tan a pinis paint, and appear ds red av 

fre. They get through the ſtockings, and ſyc them. 

to the ſkin, Where they cauſe a dreadful itching. 

Ho and other animals that graze in theſe paſtures, 
ve ſometimes their head quite covered over with 
them, and then they rub them againſt ſtones and trees 
10 roughly chat one would think they would tear their 
ſkins to . To cure them, the inhabitants make 
ee e neee * weſty the 

9 i 

'The cheeſe MITE has Lanai e withia 
whitiſh ſmooth ſkin, and a ſmall head. The legs, and 

| hc as pales mouth are x little browniſh, an mach 
the body, on which there are har 

The LOUSE / e Beetle is a very minute inſee, 
with a.reddiſh round body, covered with: — hard 
prune — mall, . the legs are 

for its dizes: 9." may be quency 
ies e erroe 
— — other It is Telha Lien 
ie Louſe 9 amend $31 & 

The |/car/et-tree MITE has a roundiſh , and 
en ſhining gloſly kin, which deems. ſa fwell: | 
to be ready td bart; it is of a ——— 
has a very ſmall head, with ſhort lege. It is marked 
on each ſide with a ſmall duſky ſpat near che breaſt, 
ans Frag iro * hairs 8 — 2 parts 
buſhes, running over the fruit. 

Kb, arr one MITE. is of a bright gt Jae ary — 

round ſwelled body, and a ſmall pointed bead; the 
fa pathiy long 00d inf a-palirand chav the wech 
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the feelers are much longer than in any inſe& of this 


kind. It is common upon old tone walls and rocks, 
and runs very briſkly. 


Dr ARS 


ſhape, and a depreſſed back; it is of a 

ſcarlet colour, and has a ſmall head; but * = 
long, and are of a paler-red than the body, It 

15 common in ſmall ſwift carrents, where it runs 


very 
nimbly at the bottom. It is a pt young 2 27 
red water Spider. 


The ie MITE has an oval lobated body, and 
ſmall pointed head; it is of a whitiſh colour, and 


15 
— oP" lines at the back, but the! 
—— be ha den online net 


Fg a ad a the itch, but is not the cauſe of it, 


as ſome imagine, for then it might be always feen 
therein. 


The Scorpion MITE has u roundith inflated body, 


of a whitiſh colour, and is covered with a thin ſmooth | 


kin; the head is very ſmall, and of a dufky colour 
towards the mouth; but it is moſt remarkab'e for hav- 
ing claws like thoſe of a Scorpion. It is not uncom- 
mon in ald rotten wood, and is called by ſome the 


. 8 
— 4 ab frees, Wm ** follow. 


1. 1. 185 ACARUS, a=vith , which 5 
called by Manfer the long legg r a; Yau and by Ray 
.and others, e creſted "Spider. This has 
been taken notice of amo nong the Spiders. 


2. The ACARUS, nippers like Crabr, has the 
fore legs made like thoſe of a Crab or Scorpion, for 


which deten in i. by ſome called the Sctrpion n 8 ider. 
This has been juſt mentioned. N 


3. The ACARUS, 4b the fore fret very long, runs 


very nimbly, and is of the ſize of a Nit, and of the 
colour of wax. It has a long body and pale legs, and 
is found on champignons. 
4. The ACARUS, v', the fecond pair 4. ket wry 
thick, is always ſeen in large companies on nd, 
particular] ba "Be is not fo l as 2 6 Loſe 


15 Bof a anus had ouch and- armed with 
{mall teeth. 


1 
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4G] The AcARUs, that has the. third pair of free 
Large called by ſome the Bird _ which i is men- 


oned elſewhere. 


6. The red ACARUS, with ae ore feet the longeſ, 
and the hind part of the belly forked, two, as it were, 
ſmall horns near the lower bell 


7. The ſeep ACARUS is of different colours, and 
1 pal the fleeces of that animal. 


8. The ſubcutanean human ACARUS is is the Chegoe 


before taken notice of. 


che "The ACARUS, ! wvith. a l bel, of a len, 


92 ,oval before, and with feelers lile club, is called 


ors the * and has a black round ſpot 
1 — aſe of the lower body. The breaſt is ſcarcely 
viſible, nd the head is black, very ſmall, with a fork- 
ed mouth, and the feet are black. | 

10. The mea! ACARUS, is nothing elle but the 
Cheeſe Mite before eee 1 

11. The ACARUS of virvain bee 1s 1 very 
ſmall, that it can ſcarcely be ſeen without the aſſiſt- 
ance of a microſcope, and is of the colour of water 
with black ſides. 

13. The depreſſed aſo-colaured AC ARUS, with rough 
Aus, is very common in the beginning of the ſpring; 
but at other times it retires into the earth, and is a 


ſmall inſect. 
as 3. The g AC ARUS. er auith a auhitiſb man, 
Js the come that infeſts i „and has been deſcribed 
where. 


44, The red vater ACARUS, with a depreſſed bell, 
is by ſome called the red little water Spider. It is 


often ſeen on lakes, lives intirely on the water, and 
We 3.7 ſwiftly. 


. The red earth ACARUS, with a dipreſed belly, 


4 9 ay called the red ſmall spider, and by Petiver 
4 — | red Eng 72 Spider. 


1 16. The red tree ACARUS,- avith ſides of a 12 

colour, 1s found on trees, runs very ſwiftly, and 1s very 

common. 

17. The red willow &CARUS, with a fallow colour- 

ed back, runs very nimbly..... 3 
ev „ 


9 
' a 4 
* 
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18. The ACARUS of the ſmall willow can hardly 
be ſeen without the help of a microſcope. It is of a 
ſaffron colour, and the breaſt is marked with a red 
N 9. The red rock AC ARCUS, with feelers longer than 
' the ſnout, is commonly found among ſtone. 
20. The dark red ACARUS, with blood-coloured feet, 
is found in the rocks by the ſea fide. 5 
721. The duſty reddiſh AC AR US, with a roundiſh 
abdomen, is found in great numbers at the bottom of 
the roots of champignons. 
22. The reddiſh fly ACARUS, with long feet like 
threads, feeds on Gnats and other inſects, and its 
ä are very long and flender. 
23. The red ACARUS, with naked wings, and an 
equal number of ſcarlet points on each flat, lives on Gnats 
and other inſects. 8 1 uf 
24. The black ACARUS, with globous knees, is met 
with on the branches of dead tres. 
25. The black ACARUS, with arp fides covered 
with the caſer of wings, is ſcarce ſo big as a poppy 
ſeed, and hides itſelf among ſtones © © © 
26. The greeniſh white ACARUS of the lime tree 
is to be met with under the leaves of that tree in au- 
tumn. All theſe inſects have eight legs, with as many 
joints, and two eyes. N . N 
Linus alſo takes notice of another AC AR Us, 
that is hardly viſible without the help of a microſcope, 
and which is found on Chaffinches. It has a head 
like a cone, with the point cut off, and on its hinder 
part there is a ſegment almoſt ſeparate from the reſt of 
the body, to which belong two ſmall crooked portions, 
and under it is a longiſh brown ſpot. It has eight feet, 
conſiſting of different ſegments, and at the'extremity 
of rhe fore feet there are four clear viſicles or bladders, 
which become flat when this inſect treads upon an 
thing; theſe are connected to a ſmall long part, hic 
ſeems not to belong to the leg, juſt where there are two 
ſtrong prickles, which are ſuppoſed to enable this in- 
ſe& to adhere to whateyer it treads upon. The two 
hinder feet are like thoſe before, only the two prickles 
are wanting; but the feet, that lie between the "_— 
" ' an 
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and fourth pairs, are the moſt ſingular ; for they are 
chick. and 3 and have at their e in- 
ſtead of veſicles, two ſaws, one of which is very 
zort. The inſe& can move them, but not ſo nimbl 
as the reſt, and therefore it does not uſe them for 
walking, but drags them after it like two tails. They 
ſeem to be deſigned to keep it cloſe to the feathers of 
birds. Several parts are hairy, and the hairs through 
the microſcope ſeem to be long and ſtiff, and of a whit- 
iſh t rown colour. 8 F 46K 
Tinnæu has another kind of ſmall inſet, which he 
calls PODURA, and the French PUCERON ; in ge- 
neral they have a ſhort roundiſh body, with a crooked 
forked tail, which aſſiſts its leaping, or rather it is 
entirely for that uſe, for it only walks with its legs, 
which are ſix in number. It has two eyes, each of 
which conſiſt of eight others. Linn zus has only four 
ſorts, the water Puceron, the ſnow Puceron, the grove 


« 
— 


Puceron, and the dung Puceron. > 935; 0 
The 2 PUC SOR, is of the ſize of a Flea, 
and of a bright green, or blueiſh green colour. The 
body is Bt oval, and is ! and moſt convex on 
the hinder part; the breaſt is very ſmall, and the 
head is blunt and green. The eyes may be ſeen very 
lainly, they being prominent on the fore part of the 
Dead. and of a ſhining black colour; near to theſe 
is a black line on each ſide; the legs are very ſlender, 
and are all of the ſame length, and of a whitiſh green, 
but the feelers are crook Some call it the green 
1 plants. It is frequently ſeen on the ſtalks of 
ara . 8 | r 8 
Ihe toad. tool PUCERON is of the fize of a ſmall 
grain of wheat, and has a ſhort roundiſh body, co · 
vered with a black gloſſy ſkin,-and the vent is remark- 
ably protuberant, The head is ſmall, as well as the 
eyes, but the feelers are as long as the body, and 
black, with white ends, | 
The currant PUCERON is ſomewhat ! than a 
Flea, with a body of an oval ſhape, anda head, 
furniſhed with little bright eyes. The legs are very 
flender, and the feelers long, It is of a grey colour, 
variegated with black lines and ſpots, | 125 
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Its PUCERON, with, white legs, has a roundiſh 
992570 of a deep black colour, with * head, and 
es that are ſcarce diſcernable; the legs are ſhort, 
„ der, and white, as well as the forked. tail. It is 
* woods, about old beech trees. 
water i .PUCERON is of che ſize of a (mall 
Flea, hk it reſembles in colour, being black and 
glolly, with a purpliſh tinge, The body is roundiſh, 
ſmall, the eyes very little, and the feelers 
ſhotrt ; 8 the legs are longer than in moſt of this 
kind. It is common in ponds, and other ſtanding 
waters, and in calm days of the autumnal ſeaſon the 
ſurface is almoſt covered over with them. 
x4 h obſ:rves, that the inſect, which the F rench 
PUCERON, is by the Germans named MEEL- 
Ne which is much as a ſay Math-dew ; but he 
thinks they may be more p —* called Blat Læuce, 
that is, a leaf Louſe. They bring ſorth their young 
alive, and the fcœtus, when it is ready to be brought 
forth, entirely fills, the belly of the female, and its 
fore parts are excluded firſt, then the hinder, | The 
fœtus does not begin to move till the horns or feelers 
appear out of the * of the old one; and by their 
motion it firſt ſhews ſigns of life, by moving them 
every way, and bending all their joints. Then they 
begin to ſtir their two Fes ſeet, as bein q aps active, 
next to the horns; after this the middle ſeet, and then 
thoſe behind; The female lets the ſœtus ſtick to her 
hanging in the air, till its ſmall and ſoft members be- 
come harder; but as ſoon as ſhe finds that it has ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength, ſhe moves from the place where ſhe was 
ſitting, and as it were forces the fœtus to ſtand. upon 
its legs, and then ſhe leaves it. 
* The weaker the leaves and buds of plants are, that 
is, the I ſs juice they contain, the fuller they alwayy- 
are of theſe kinds of Lice, inſomuch that they are 
_ often quite covered with them. But they are not the 
cauſes. of the weakneſs of the plant, but the. fi 
though it is true, that b by pricking and ſucking it, ey 


encreaſe. the diſeaſe, hn of: ak leaf or bud 
enen they ſit. 


As 
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As theſe inſects are viviporous, they - muſt necef], 


nly lurk ſomewhere in the winter, where their bodies | 


may be defended from the cold; but this is always 
near the trees or plants that ſerve to nouriſſi them in 
the beginning of the ſpring; for they are conſtantly 
found thereon, as ſooh as the leaves and buds begin 
to open. However, they do not hide themſelves in the 
earth, like many other inſects; becauſe they have no 
part of their bodies fitted to remove the earth, nor are 
their feet ſo ſhort, as to ſuffer them to creep into any 
chink:; beſides, their bodies are ſo tender, that the 
leaſt rough particle of earth would hurt them; nor 
yet is there any thing elſe which is common to other 
inſects, that can enable them to conceal tliemſelves in 
the earth. Hence it is plain, that they get into the 


deep chinks of the bark, and into the cavities of the 


_ ironger ſtalks, from whence they ſally out upon the 
branches of leaves, when the warmth of the ſun 
begins to be felt, Neither the cold of the gatumnal ſea- 
fon, nor the leſſer degree of heat in Oober or March, 
ever hurts them; for Which reaſon they do not ſeek for 
hiding places before the fall of the leaves, by whoſe 


juice theſe Lice are nouriſhed; however, ſome hide 


themſelves ſooner, and ſome later. | 

They caſt their ſcins, like many other inſe&s, four 
ſeveral times, and the males have wings, but the fe- 
males have none. They have long legs, not only chat 
they may be enabled to creep over the long hairs of 
plants and leaves, but that they may travel from tree 
to tree, that ſtand at a diſtance from each other. 
Their feelers conſiſt of ſix joints, of which that at 
the extremity is roundeſt, and they have a very fine 
ſenſe of feeling. The trunk or ſnout, which lies under 
che breaſt, they thruſt into the pores of the plant, to 
ſuck out the juice; for they do not gnaw them, but 
ſo hurt them by ſucking, that the leaves become ſpot- 
ted, and as it were overrun with ſcabs; for which rea- 


ſon their edges always turn up towards the middle 


The breaſt is covered with a ſort of K * nn 
ſo hard, as to reſiſt the friction of the body againſt 
any thing when they creep. The two forward feet 
are placed before the horny Tick, near the neck, i 

C £7 E 
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the four hinder behind it. On the laſt ſection of the 
body, porn one, there are ſ6ft' horns on each fide, 
which are ſharper in ſome kinds, and blunter in others; 
but they do not move theſe like the feelers, and yer , 
they have a fine ſenſe of feeling, as may be eafily | 
known by touching them in the gentleſt manner. 
It has been ſaid, that theſe inſects are often carried 
off, and devoured by Ants; but this Fryſb could never 
obſerve. The Ants indeed are fond of thofe trees 
where there is a great number of theſe inſects; but 
then it is only to ſuck the juice which flows from the 
leaves that have been lately bored, and this more 
particularly in the heat of the ſummer, when other 
moiſture is wanting; but they never hurt or carry 
away any of theſe inſects while they are alive, nor yet 
are they able; for when they find any Ants coming 
behind them, they will kick them away with their 
J ͤ 3715720 999 OTIRY OT OR ONE IT 
The males have four wings, of which the upper- | 
moſt are the largeſt, and thoſe below leaſt ; the ſtripes 
made by the veins or nerves are the ſame in all kinds 
of Puctront, only there is ſome difference in the angles 
of their extreme parts. However, there is one kind 
to be excepted, Which leaps like a Flea, and this is © 
not what the French call a Puceron; for they differ 
from them in the ſtripes of the wings, as well as in 
the mouth. But theſe inſe&s differ from each other in 
their colour, Which perhaps is owing to the quality of 
the juice of the trees and yo by which they are 
nouriſhed.” - Thoſe that feed upon pot herbs and 
lumb trees are of an aſh- colour, only they are green. 
1h when they are young. Thoſe that belong to the 
alder and cherry tree are black, as alſo thoſe upon 
beans, and ſome other herbs. Thoſe on the leaves of 
. noe property plated = 
like Gr s, are not x placed a- 
mong the 2 The moſt — * 1a 
reddiſh, - and Pucerons of this ſort may be found on 
the leaves of tanſey; their juice, when rubbed 
in the hands, tinges them with no ' dif ble red. 
This may furniſh a hint to the more ſkilful phyficians 
and botaniſts, for a farther examination; ſor it is very 
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certain, that obſervations of this kind may point out 
the way to uſeful diſcoveries. Fenn 
The three principal and conſtant, enemies to theſe | 
ünſects, are firſt a ſort. of Fly, whoſe ſhape/ may be 
known, from moſt authors, who have given an account 
of inſects, and ſome have taken notive of their changes; 
however, there is in none a very exact deſcription of 
their nature. This Fly lays its eggs upon the leaves, 
where the Pucerons are. in the greateſt number; there 


1s. generally only one at à time, that produces a 
worm, which with its ſharp mouth ſeizes upon the 
Pucerons that lie next it, and holding them up, ſucks 
their bellies, and afterwards devours them; FThenext 
enemy 16; ſort of worm, which, though taken notice 
of by. au ors, has not been fully deſcribed: this de- 
vours the Puceron, not only while it continues to be a 
worm, that has an oblong brown body, marked with 
red ſpots, and ſix creeping feet, but after it is turned 
to a {mall roundiſh Beetle, of no unpleaſant colour. 
There area great number of this ſort; which differ in 
he ſitgation,; and the number of the ſpots - 


done, the Puceron ſeems to adhere more ſtrongly to 
the lev? 


| Ell. s within its body , conſumes-all the juice, and ſo 


ills it. The calonr of the, fin is-then-- changed | 


9 
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jead e Podura. 8. The ſmall black legged po- 
dura, 9, The very ſmall white Podura. 10. The ö 
ſhort bodied blue Podurai”' 11. The duſky greyiſh 
Podura, - 12. The ſhort tailed Podura, 13. The fpread-' a 
ing talled Podura- 14. The large headed Podüra. 5 
15. The long Podura with ſlender legs.” 16. The 
{lender horned Poduta, 17. The larger water Podura, 
18. The long bodied blueith water Podura. 19 The 
ſubterranean Podura. Part of theſe are to be met with 
on the branches of various buſhes and 25 and che 
other oo in ditches and prune”; 


eee | 
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o WORM S with naked bodies, avithout: 3 


HE Guiney WORM. is ſo called, becauſe it 
was firſt more generally taken notice of in that 
part of Africa, though it was mentioned long before, 
that is, by Jentigſam, in che year 1557, in his voyage 
to Bg bar or Bucharca. He ſays, there is alittle river 
running chrough the midſt of Begbar, whoſe water is 
ſo unwholeſome, that it breeds worms between the kin 
and ſleſn of the legs, of an ell long. The ſurgeons” 
in choſe parts take them out with great dexterity; for, 
when the worm firſt begins to ſhew its head, they pull 
it gently out a little way, that is, about an inch, and 
roll it up; the next ay it will come out as much 
farther, and ſon on, till it comes quite out. But it 
does not kill the perſon when it breaks, at leaſt not 
always, though he affirms the contrary ; for they have 
been often ſeen to break in Africa, in drawing them 
out, and yet the patients have not died. It is about 
che thickneſs of the large ſtring of a violin, and ſome- 
times much thicker, and the colour is white and 
_ g like filver.' - Jextin/on adds, that ſtrangers are 

moſt peſtered with theſe” worms; but this is net trus 
in Guiney, for many negroes are afflicted with 

while the white men generally eſcape. The man 
of taking them out, in that part of the world, is wel 


wait till che head appears through the ſkin; after 
| O 2 which 
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which they draw it out a little Way making it faſt to a 
ſtick, about which they wind a ſmall part of it every 
day, till they have at length entirely brought out the 
whole, and then the patient is freed from pain. But 
if the worm happens to break, the negroe is put to a 
double torture; for it either rots in the body, or breaks 
out in ſome other place. Some negroes have nine or 
ten of them at once, and they are common all over the 
coaſt of Guiney. Though ſome of theſe are an ell 
long, agreeable to what Jentinſon affirms, yet many 
of them are much longer, growing almoſt to — | 
of two ells. This worm is omitted by moſt of our 
modern writers; and thoſe. that do mention it, give a 
very erroneous account thereof, affirming that it is no 
thicker than a horſe hair, and of a pale yellowiſh 
white all over, except the head and tail, which are 
black and gloſſy. The head indeed is of a pretty 
dark colour, but the tail is of a filyery white, like the 
reſt of the body. It is ſaid that doctor Liſter has ſeen 
many of them alive in the body of a black Beetle; 
and, in fact, the worm is common enough with us, 
at the bottoms of lakes, ponds, & c. although it does 
not enter the ſkin, as in Africa. Dr. Friend was the 
firſt Eagliſʒ phyſician that took notice of it in his hiſtory 
of medicine; but he did not ſeem to know that en- 
 kin/on had mentioned it before. It has alſo been ob- 
ſerved by other travellers that have been in hot coun- 
tries; and a very circumſtantial aceount is given us 
, of this inſe& in the Edinburgh Tranſactions, where we 
are told of one, ſeveral ells in length, being extracted, 
by the preceding method, from the legs of a boy. 
The ear:ch WORM. is of an oblong form. The 
largeſt ſort are ſix inches long, and may be ſtretched 
to Te a foot in length. They are of a reddiſh-fleſh 
Coles, LARA moſt of them have a ring round the 
neck, or rather a ſort of a necklace, in which there 
Is 2 little blood. Some of theſe ſort have been ſeen 
ten inches long, and above an inch in diameter. 
| Taps by ſome. called the Job Worm, and the dew. 
Worm, and is to be met with in gardens. and other 
places, by the aſſiſtance of a lanthorn, late in a ſum- 
eee 
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and therefore, if any of them are wanted as baits for 
fiſh, they may be forced out of the earth, by pouring 
the juice of walnut tree leaves, mixed with a little 
water and ſalt, into their holes. | 
The Brandling, gilt tail, and red WORM, ate all to 
be found in old dunp-hills, or. the rotten earth that is 
near them; but the beſt for fiſhing are thoſe found in 
tanners yards, under the heaps of bark, which are 
thrown out after they have done with it; but the 
| Brandling is moſt eaſily found in hog's dung*. 
The mare WORM is to be met with in marſhy 
places, near the banks of rivers, and is of a blueiſh 
colour. The Tag- tail is of a pale fleſh colour, with 
© a yellow tag on its tail, almoſt half an inch long. 
They are to be found in fields that have been manured 
with marl, and in meadows after a ſhower of rain. 
Monet obſerves, that Worms in general are of a more 
_ - whitiſh colour, after heavy ſhowers of rain, They 
have the parts of generation belonging to both ſexes, 
and are often ſeen coming out of the earth to co- 
pulate; but they do not wind about each other like 
Serpents, when they are joined. When a lob Worm 
has been opened, there has been found a fort of annu- 
lated gut, covered with a thin membrane, which had 
a very ſtrong ſmell. The eggs lie oyer the gut near 
the mouth, and are of a whitiſh colour. Some ſup- 
poſe that they feed chiefly upon earth, becauſe there 
is always ſome found within them when they are 
opened; however, it is certain, they are fond of crumbs 
bof wheat bread; and will feed upon them greedily 
when they lie in their way. Many of them are de- 
' ſtroyed in very dry ſummers. and by the cold in win- 
ter. They are very often ſo numerous in gardens, 
+ that they do a great deal of miſchief; but they may 
be eafily taken and deſtroyed, in the manner above 
6 5 - 106! en det 
The ſea WORM is above a foot in length, and as 
thick as a man's finger. It is of a pale red, and com- 
Fhe reader, who is deſirous of knowing more of the uſe 
of theſe worms in angling, may conf It e Appendix to the 
third Volume, in which the w. ols'of at art 18 clearly ex- 
plained, ; - 2 SEE 141 RY ELF OS 2M v7 oF. | BNP 
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5 * of rings, or annular joints, like the earth Worm ; 

ut the ſkin, is rough, for all the ſkin is coyered with 
little prominences. It is found in the mud upon the 
ſea ſhore, and ſerves. for food to many ſorts of fiſh. 
The. common earth Worms in Peru are larger than 
(theſe, for they are as long as a mou 's arm, and thicker 
than the thumb. 

The round WORM, bred. in the inteſtines of a 
| human body, conſiſts of ,xings like the earth Worm, 
it being without. feet, and much of the ſame ſhape ; 
but it differs from it in being white. They are not 

only bred in the guts, but in other parts, and parti- 
. cularly i in the heart; for- there are inſtances of their 
Iuiag been found therein. 'They haye alſo been met 
With 1 guts of horſes, oxen, calves, dogs, hops, 
| 287 many other animals, inſamuch 
Jeb har fp ſay, whether any ſpecies of 
e from them or not. They cauſe various diſarders 
diſeaſes. in human bodies; for they not anly pro- 
ues Pain, but conſumptions, conyulſions, feyers, and 
pw Hke the pleuxiſy. There is another ſort, that 
a ſnout or trunk, with-a Lind of crooked claws, 
 wherewiththey ſametimes gnaw.and tearthe membranes 
of the ſtomach, cauſing inexpreſſible pain, anxiety, 
and a ſtinking hreath; but they more generally reſide 
in the g at called the eum, becauſe it is free from 
the , for; they cannot bear its bitterneſs. The 
belli 8 of children are ſometimes ſtrangely diſtended 
Witk them, and they render the excrements like cow, 
i dung, and full of 1 like cucumber. ſeed. 
The round Worms are generally of the length of a 
palm, or longer; and yet a certain blackſmith, threw 
ene up by vomit, a foot and a half long, with a red 
k 1 — head, . about the ſize of a pea, and the body 
Was covered over. with a fort of a down, with a tail in 
the ſhape of a half-moon. At Rome, a man, afflicted 
F 2 Worms, Which gave him inexpreſſible pain, at 
length voided; one that was black and CINE of the 
Jeng Ee five feet, and about the thiekneſs of à reed. 
5 35 ther brought away one not above N in length, 
1 


ich was pretty like the round ſort, or hey by back 
hey pap 


| Pune covered with red hair or down, 
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(ſees, of all h as red, yellow, black, and 
E Wan white and, hagle 3 but of, theſe che 


geen are moſt uncommon. However, theſe are all 
eg produttions, and never have yet been placed 
naturaliſts in any regular claſs. 
The ASCARIDES-are Worms bred. in a human 
body, and ſome pretend they have ſeen them in the 


. „at the bottom of rivers and ponds. . It is of an 
ong 


form, flender, and covered with a very tender 
ſoft. 5 and are nat unlike book Worms, It is of 
| mene Mall pin, 'wath:a ſmall head, 


I ted. ng Fhere are zalway$:a vaſt num- 
ber of 


them-toge er, and they are ſometimes voided 
ont of human a Their ſeat 
is in the great guts, and particularly the rectum. 
They 8 inflamations of the belly, gckknet and 


leanneſs, and axe attended with great itching of the 


anus. They are alſo often bre in the pudenda, in 
4 Race caſes. owe L _ _ are! 8 


The t. wer owe io a \Gurprizing 1 
1 4 two: os three ells or longer, and it-is 


throughout its whole length by knots or joints. 
En oft have formerly theught, that it was the inward 


. Ae throughout their 
u 


t: this [13 a, miſtake, for It has been 


NES ſeen to: move; after it was voided. It has 
ane ME the appearance of the links of 1 the 
Joints; being a hir of an inch long, and the kin is 
ſmooth, and of a Whitiſh eolour, It is found in the 


inteſtines of many . other animals, beſides men, not 
. Excepting birds and: fh. Ia the year 125, it was 
1 amang the geeſe in Cermegys ſome of 
m were. yqided a ſoat and fort inches in length, 
With the dung, and many of the geeſe were cured by 
accidentally feeding the remains of ſage and 
hyſſpp after they were cliſtiled. There have been fiſh 
opened, that have not only one tape Worm, but three 
At à time, and theſe three times the length af the fiſh 


themſelves,, Mr. Fry/ch, a German, who gives us this 


W tor untie, and which, 


= 7 


W | when 


Fu affir mms, that theſe ſuppeſei 2joints; are real 
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when done,” rendered” the Worms a great deal longer, 
_  He'farthey obſerved, that they had z © fort of an artery, 


8 | which ruf fad the Mead to the tail, and was lain 


»_ h to be ſeen, it being of the color of 
e body itſelf white. The breadth of the body 
bee leſs and leſs to the end of the tail, and ended in 
= ſharp point; and the mouth, or fore part, which it 
a e draw in, was ones in ſuch a wunder that i it ap- 
peared to be cut off. | 
In the bowels of tas 6 thee have Worms, 

chere have !been' found ſmall cre re tape u 

the liver, almoſt an inch long: © Jae the We 
colour and ſhape as earth Worms. Theſe, when they 

have been thrown into cold water, have been feen to 
well, to grow ſtiff, and to enlarge themſelves, ſo as to 

break the ſkin of the Worm; and then the dead ta 
Worm has been found to lie at the bottom, thrice the 
length of the former... 

Mr. Fryſeb has been as. edtefal ; in examining [ihe 
Worms of a human body, and he affirms,” that they 
. conſiſt of three parts the outermoſt of which is the 
kin, and the innermoſt two guts, one long, and the 
_ . other ſhort. The ſkin is thick, and beſides the aper- 

ture of che mouth, no hole cas be found in it. This 
mouth is moſt diſtin in-the/lefſer: fort, and the lips 
-— plainly ſeen, by which it adheres to the in- 
es like a Leech. The cs Have hooked 
. mouth, and ſomewhat-in:the: of a blunt 
which is very hard; and with i is hook it ſticks fo 
cloſe to the inward cutiele of the inteſtines and py-· 
lorus, that a tubercle or callous may be ſeen in different 
places thereon. 12 nearer ro hain 3 — ſto- 
mach, the greater ways is the callus, ly in 
ſowys, to the middle of Which che head of the Worm 
"ſticks by its hook, in ſuch a manner, that the deſcent 
| of the aliment from the ſtomach, though never ſo 
plentiful, could not force it off. The tail or lower 
part of the Worm is ſolid, for the cavity of the belly 
is not continued to che extremity. It has no vent, or 
one ſo ſmall, that the excrements could not be forced 
out by prefling the body z-but from a mouth it will 
1 when touched Kaki ſort of a * . 


A 


ſ 
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khat und in de belly, where there is any ſpace be- 


. tween the two guts, eſpecially between the nayel and 
the mouth, He calls a ſort of ligament the navel, 
which is the ſixth vets of. the body in length from the 
mouth, and keeps the long gut ſuſpended by its middle 
and fuller pas leſt the watery liquor that lies about 
it ſhould fall into the lower part of the de lly, and 
Sig the finer-parts that are not ſo full. By this lon - 
r gut, which may be likened to a ſtomach, the 
orm is nouriſhed; with a pure and white juice, like 
1715 The ſhort gut ſeems deſigned for the excre- 
ments, it being f. full of. matter, that ſmells like the hy- 
man fæces; this is black, and has no fold or bending, 
Theſe Worms, of the common white kind, he ſup- 
poſe s to be transformed ata the long tape Worm. 
hen theſe Worms are read to under tranſ- 
1 they are ſuller of this white fluid; and ap- 
pear of a more ſhining white; but the leſſer become 
more red, and are much of the colour of the ſkin, 
This White = which is the principal inner Pazt of 
' ; the Worm, he ſuppoſes. to be the tape Worm, which 
receives its nouriſhment in the ſkin of the former, till 
it is come to a proper ſize, and then it caſts its ſlough, 
much in the ſame manner as a Butterfly. The tape 
Worm is always three times the length of the former 
Worm, and js of a white colour; and he has often 
ſeen theſe Worms, tltat have been killed by mercury, 
voided with the {kin broken as above; and what con- 
- firms this conjecture is, that thoſe found in fiſh,” when 
thrown into cold water, which breaks the skin, always 
produces tape Worms, three times the length of them- 
ves. Theſe Worms, that is, before they are chan 


by do not ſeem to have any parts of generation, which 


? os lain and evident in earth Worms. 
gourd : WORM ü is two thirds of an inch i in 
dane when full grown, and its breadth is nearly 


| {equal to two thirds of its length. The skin is ſoft 


and Whitiſh, with a tincture of brown; the ſhape 
zs flatci "but A little rounded on the back, and it has 
tuo rows of eight deep longitudinal furrows. The 


Finder part of che body is roundiſh, and at the other 


exrrmity it has a large mouth. It is not unlike the 
O 5 ſeed 
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504 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
-ſee of the common göurd, from wherice it has its 
name. It is ſometimes met With in the inteſtines bf 
men; and other animals; © 
The contmen LEECH is a water inetd, having the 
Sure of a large Worm, as long as a man's little fin- 
The mouth is furniſhed with three ſharp ſtrong 
2 "Io with Which it is capable: of piercing, not only 
the Win be a man, but Alſo Bat of a horſe and ox. 
It has a ſmall head, and a black skin edged with a yel- 
low line on each fide; andl the belly is L little reddiſh ; 
it has alſo ſome yellowiſh ſpots on th back. It pro- 
"dudes its young 4 alive, "which is only one at a time, 
in ele month of Full It is made uſe of to . 
bibel, and muſt be kept in elean water a few. da, 
desde it is made uſe of for that purpoſe. They v 
ſuek the blood till they are alm ready to burſt, and 
then fall off; but they will ſometimes continue on 
100 long, and then, if alittle ſalt is thrown upon their 
bodies, they will let go their hold. Marand, in the 
Memdirs 'of the Academy of Scieners at Paris, has 
accurately deſcribed the month of a Leech. It conſiſts 
of five parts; two lips, an hollow, for receiving the 
| An Sftrament to pierce the fin, which is com- 
ed of three 'th Points, and an oeſophagus for 
wallo the blood. The Leech will ſive in oil, 
Wich eſtructive to moſt other inſects, if only rüb- 
bed on their ins. The Leech, if taken dut of the 
thin = put again into water, calls” an "(extremely 


The horſe LEECH: is lnger than the Former, and 
be. A Foro rloffy fcin, black on the back, ſpotted 
W1 The belly is of the colour of theſe ſpots, 
aa blueiſh tincture. 1 is common in Roe ing 


"The ai LEECH za bout an inch 3 in nth, ang 
of A very flat ſhape: 4: its kin is ſmooth and gloſfy, anlt 
of a whitiſh colour, The back is a little raiſed; and 
the ſides ſo thin, that they look as if they had an elve. 
It is common on ſtones, and at the bottoms of en 
of water. 

The broad-tailed LEE C H grows to an inch and a 
__ in length, and * a ſmooth gloſſy lein, FR, & 


uſky 


40787 No 81E QDs.” ze; 
duſky brown colour. The back is raiſed into a ſort 


8 __ ge ach po the belly ig flat, 2 1 
road, wi ones very ſtrongl It 
- 7 nde Nai — - 
ft ah SNAILS is — in dhe Are 
8 _ Sate. and is perforated on the Hide ; 
it has eur feelers, on two of Which there ſeem to be 
es.” It is about three inches long, half an inch in 
diameter, and the head and tail are ſmaller than 
th Yaldule 5 the back ds cn⁰R, che belly ſtat, and 
che hole body is furrowed and very con- 
ſiderably. 10 all over of 4 deep blacl, except the 
— 5 Which is ſomewhat grey. The feelers are not 
"viſible, for it chrüſts them out occaſionally, 
A he body is covered with a ſort of ſlime; ſome- 
what like tat of an Eel. It is of both ſexes, and 
can impregnate, and be impregnated at the ſame time. 
Fiat 4 8 f — * ges, and is 
etimes ſeen in „ and d r coo places, "2 
elally in ks weather. 15 
e SNAIL is about wo Wr long: and 
E _— than the black Snail; its 
y is phe, reat number of flight furrows 
or hae Bron and i 1520 is al erer of a duſky-- red, except 
on the belly, where it is of a light grey. Ie is covered 
with a thick ſlime, aud moves along very flowly, al- 
Ways leaving a track behind my * W the- as, | 
ich into a thit gef 
The yellow '5 Pines Salt, wi ne "Fall Proof; Md 
about hs inch 2 a half long, with a prominent back, 
_ © hollowiſh body, and a fmaſi hend. All the ſurface 
is Nightly furrowed or wrinkled; and covered with a 
flimy juice; the colour is of a gloſty yellow, with a 
browniſh caſt, and is all over variegated with greyiſh 
. It is very uncommon, though erer 
n in the woods of the north of I” 
Beſides «theſe, here are the 14 ey SNAIL, 
ſpotted with a duſky brown ; the little ort grey Snail 
without ſpots; the reddit brown Snafl with-a-reddith 
256 the ſmall duſky brown PR Saft; the | 
| chocolate color 1 er 
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Zis men. 91 I 3 af CK * . * 1 * 3 dn; Sb * 
IC i * * Shell, VIE, Ba 
A Sell SNAIL. has. a; Gngle valved d. pi Tv 
I which is very hard, and light at the ph cr 
_ the help of this, the animal is defended. from all 
8; and can carry its houſe or lodging with it 
0 rever it pleaſes. At — beginning of winter it re- 
i tizes into a hale, and then a ſort of — 
ceeds from itz body, which entirely nuts up on: 
of the ſhell. Under this ſhelter it paſſes the winter, 
like many other inſeQs, - without trouble, and without 
want. When the 8 appears, and the warm wea- 
ther comes on, the ſn opens the door of its houſe, 
and roves abroad to eek its fortune. It is abliged, to 
. move along, ;and that very flowly, As it alway: Carries 
its ſhell upon its hack 3 and being thus obliged to 
. crawl along, if its eyes were placed, low gn, 59 I, 
which is dragged on the earth, it could. not ſee 
;objeRs-it is in ſearch of 3 at leaf they l 
dy be expoſed to dirt and mud; fox this reaſon, 2 
ture has provided it with four —— wah, may be 
Son, to teleſcopes, wherewiuh im! ee what is do- 
ing all round it. 
* 5 have imagined babes are. horas, and yet 
tap: are: in; reality four tubes, with; a glaſs at the 
| but to ſpeak more properly, they are. four optick 
| 2 on cath of which is a very beautiful eye; and 
ma 3 this to be the caſe of Snails, without 
8 It not only lifts up, its head to e wick 
but it raiſes the optick nerves ſtill higher, | 
the eyes og: at the ends; for i it ae and 
2 them at pleaſure. 
authors are not wholly . greed about the 
1 is, for ſome. think that the two. ſhorten 
borns are only the organs, of ſmelling. But, be this as 
— the eyes on the 1 tuo are very plain to 
be perceived. One would A firſt i e any 
1 it can make wou of very little fe yur 
to this . ſince it is without e 3 inſtead 
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Heins, which i it can contract or lengthen. at pleaſure. 
It firſt wrinkles ap the. ſkin-before, by which-itd 
the hinder part after it; then it — or wrinkles 
the kin behind at the ſame time, extending that 
before hieh being repezted alternately, this animal 
dean cra. along with eaſe/ But perhaps ſome may 
think chis mechaniſm is not-ſufficient for its purpoſe ; 
For as it has no wings to fly, when it meets with 
danger, it ſeems to be e to falls from the brinks 
-of- ite, or into [the water, and then it would 
- certainly be drowned, :- However,;t6 remedy this, 
| nature has provided it, very plentifally, with a thick 
clammy liquor er flime, Which will ſeeure it from 
falleby its glewy quality; nor yet can it he hurt by 
rain or moiſture, becauſe it has an oil that ſtops up all 
the pores of the ſkin, It ſeems to know the great uſe 
this oil is of, for which reaſon it takes care that the 
fun ſhould not. dry it up. ay as for mou your thaſs 
denne do ĩt any harm. 
Hence it is plain, here is nothing to hinder i its go- 
ing in queſt of nouriſhment; and when it has, found 
zany, it has two mouths armed with teeth, with which 
it ſometimes does a great deal of damage to the very 
"beſt fruits; to the tender buds of plants, and even to 
leaves,.on which the preſervation of the fruit depends, 
Zut what is moſt. wonderful in theſe animals, is, 
that they are all hermaphrodites, and have at the 
ſame time the parts of generation of both ſexes, in- 
ſomuch that tony uſually fecundate each other, as Was 
before obſerved in treating of the naked Snails, They 
have a ſort of courtſhip, and when that happens, one 
of them lets fly a ſort 77 a little arrow at the other, 
which has, as it were, four wings, or rather four edges. 
This arrow is entirely ſeparated from the Snail that 
darts it, and it. either pricks the other, or falls to 
the ground, after it has performed its office. The 
other | Snail darts.his at the other ; but this mock fight 
is immediat ely followed with a perfect reconciliation. | 
This dart conſiſts of a ſubſtance like horn, and they 
are always to be met with near them at the time of 
| their conjunction, which happens three times in the 
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ndays time, goes to depoſite its 
2 8 eien, themed 4 great 
eie cares? ity t 1910s 1 3 
Mhen che egg ate-hatched} and the Wor Spal 
i „they have each of chem a hel Khich in- 
(creaſes. Wer growth of their bedles e 
is f u fize proportionable to its ſmall inhabitant. 
*Fkis:ſhelb is; 15 t weren the rudiments ef that Wkich 
i d wiflble aſterwards to che naked eye; but as the 
body of thisihidEt Eainot ß 
tub opening, it is Hkewiſe that way thatthe ſflell e- 
ceives its increaſe. Thit ds degelby the'ſnbRanes that | 
As ih the animal's oπ²Ʒ¾aů body Which I empaſed ef a 
Fertof glue, and vety fue ſtohy particles. Tele ſub- 
Hayes paſs chrougli a multitude of ſmall catidls, and 

-at aſt reach che pores; Which ate very evident on 
3 of the Body. When the animal perceives 
that all the pore death p under the theft, it direfts 
them towards the parts of $1 - body Which lie out of 
2 Ben, and are ſulte naked: Theſe! ſandy particles 

au phe, tranſp 1 outwardly; then thick, 
And Where $6, 54 4 dry on the edges of the ſhell. t 
foörtus at firſt a fimple skin, to which it fixes! another, 
and then a third; and when al! theſe layers are 
united, they form à ſubſtance exactly like the reſt of 
che ſhell.” As *this animal "increaſes, and its body is 
mot ſufficient} covered, It endes to tränſpire, and 
Build gain In the fame manner“ This is certainly 
the method by which it faſhians, builds, and repairs 
its houſe; for if + you take Snails and break ther ſhells, 
without hurting their bodies, and then put them under 
laſſes, with earth and graſs, you will ſoon perceive 
Sik part of their body, Which is left quite naked, 
will be covered with a kind of froth or Went, which 
ds immediately from the pores. This ſweat 
or froth is ſoon puthed forward by another under 
Aland and ſo on, till it comes to de on a level 241 
| de cla ell. 

That you may be certain chat this ſhell | 
from the pores, you need only take the film on * | 
inſide of an egg- nell, and ſlide it gently between the 
body of the 8 , and the extremity of the fracture; 
l vou 
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you. will chen find the ſhell continue in the ſame iſtate 
as \it was aſter it uias firſt Hroken ; and ſtill, to make 
this more plain, yon will nd that the ſabſtance, which 
was to repair the ſhell, Er che film, and chere 
form another ſhell; -: 0-3; 3 8 16d | 
The great garden SNAIL is the larpelt of. che com- 
mon ſort, it being about three quarters of an inch in 
height, and as much in diameter, and the body of- the 
thell:is rounded. The mouth of the ſhell is large, 
and nearly round, but it is in part filled up: by the 7 
cceding turn of the ell. The claviche; e 
four turns, and is blunt at the extremity. The edgar 
aß ae ell is of a dusky brown, except a broad ſtieal 
which runs along it, Loving the f ſpiral turn of the 
hell. Sometimes there are o. others more/faint; and 
above and below chat in the middle, there run-ſeveral 
broad and ſhort oblique lines or clouds, of a different 
brown. It is almoſt every where to be met with in 
as ſpring,” in the \gardens ow orchavds ghroughote 
17 . 117 21 | 
"0 The 6 brown abe SNAIL; bbb huh hog? whe 
not a native of Zxgland till very lately, it being ari- 
ginally brought from France, as a medicine for a 
entleman; at which time many of them were turned 
dure! into his garden, from whence the adjacent parts 
have been furniſhed with them ; that is in the county 
of Sumy. It is above an inch in height, and as muen 
in diameter, and the ſhell is conf erably firm and 
. Its colour is of a deep dusky brown, variegated | 
with clouded ſpots,. and oblique ſtreaks, of a paler 
colour. The body of the ſheil is rounded, and the 
mouth nearly Aras, only a your of it is filled up by 
the ſucceeding turn of the ſhe The clavicle i is high, 
, and has four' turns. 

The /yellow SNAIL, * a evils body, i is about 
three quarters of an inch high, and as much in dia- 
meter. The body of the ſhell is rounded, as in the 
two former kinds ; but the mouth is more "depreſſed, 
the clavicle has four turns, and is terminated by 
a little round button. The ſhell is conſiderably thick, 
and firm, and the general colour is a dusky — 
2 it has a ſingle broad ſtreak, of a deep brown e 
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following the ſpiral turn of the ſhell, and 


variegations of brown, and the mouth is ſurrounded 


ee There are three other ſorts of the common 
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. exaftly la its middle. It has alſo: ſome other 55 


with a thick rim of white. It is not common, 
but may be met with under hedges in the weſt of 


large Snail, namely, the brown and white Snail, with 
a depreſſed clavicle. The great brown Snail with a 


few Yariegations, and a miſod clavicle z and the large 
N ar dene, SNAIL, is of the finaller- ſpecies, 
28 uy 7 3 0 E er 
nit being no more than half an inch in height, and 
about as much in diameter. The body of the ſhell is 
- »notalo diſtin from the clavicle, as in the larger ſorts, 
and yet there may be five turns, which are eaſily diſ- 


covered in the whole ſhell, and the clavicle riſes from 
- the reſt of the ſhell, but it has a blunt termination. 


The mouth is large, and is. nearly round, but it is 
depreſſed, at d is partly filled up by the ſucceeding 


turns of the ſhell. The colour is generally of a plain 
bright 28. without variegation, only che lip or 
erde of the mouth 1s af a lighter colour than the reſt, 


being ſometimes whitiſh. Ir is every where to, be met 


wich in gardens, orchards, and. hedgey, 

The yeHow SNAIL has a, very beautiful hell, 

which is nearly half an inch in diameter, and almoſt 

2 much in height. It conſiſts of five turns, and has a 
epreſſed mouth, with a Whitiſh rim or lip. The 
colour of the ſhell i is yellow, only along all the oF | 


2 turns there runs a broad ſtreak, of a deep pu 


brown colour. This is alſo. to de met with in 5 
orchards, and hedges. 
The yellow SNAIL, with . . 1s near 111 
an inch in diameter, and as much high, with a round- 
-3ſh depreſſed mouth. The ſhell Is compoſed of five 


turns, and the clavicle terminates in a button. The 


general colour is yellow, except the three 


freaks, 
which run along the ſpiral; turns of the- ſhell, of a 


* brown colour. The middlemoſt of theſe is 


braad, and the two outermoſt narrower; this 15 alſo 


| 9 — and hedges. 
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The yell SNAIL, with fur frabt, is of the 


ſame fize as the former, has the ſame number of turns, 


and likewiſe a button at the'extremity of the clayicle. 
The month is large and roundith, but depreſſed and 
* encompaſſed with a thin rim, of a whitiſh colour. 
The general colour of the ſhell is yellow, only there 
are four narrow ſtreaks or lines, of a purplith colour, 
chat follow the whole ſpiral turn of the ſhell, running 
Hong the middle thereof. „This may be eaſily met 
With in fields and gardeng.” or ooo EN 
5:1 The-yellowifs SNAIL, with foe Hines; is of the ſame 
-Nze with the former, but hs à thinfler ſnell, Which is 
very brittle, and the clavicle terminates in 'a whitiſh 
button. The mouth is large and depreſſed, and is 
-encompaſſed with a thin whitth lip; the general co- 
© our of the ſhell is a whitiſh yellow, and according to 
dies ſpiral turn; there run five ftreaks or lines to the top 
of the ſhell, through the center of each turn. They 
are not ſo plain as in the former. 
” VE HS coloured SN AIL i- one of the depreſſed 
kind, and is near an inch in diameter, and yet no 
more than the third of an inch high ; the ſhell con- 


* 


«fiſts of four ſpiral turns, and the clavicle; which is 


very flat, is roundiſh at the extremity. The mouth is 
Large, roundiſh,” and encompaſſed with a thin round 
lip. It is of à faint reddiſm or fleſh colour, and is 
beautifully radiated with a deep purpliſh brown. This 
« Snail is common in Germany, and it is faid to haye 
been ſeen on the buſhes. in Laneaſpire, 
The whitiſh flatted SNAIL is about three quarters 
of an inch in diameter, and more than a third of 
an inch high. It conſiſts only of three ſpiral turns, 
and has 'a roundiſh depreſſed mouth, encompaſſed 
with a thin rim. The general colour is à pale w itiſh 
grey, only it is faintly radiated with lines and clouds 
of an obſcure purpliſh brown. It is common in France 
and Germany, and ſome ſay it is to be met with in 
Tortſbie. e VEG r 7 
be . SNAIL, vb a dentated mouth, 
is about half an inch broad; and in height no more 
than the third of an inch. It conſiſts of three or 
Four ſpiral turns, and has a flat clavicle. The mouth 
| | | ” 
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is aboye a quarter of an inch long, and about as 
much broad, Which ake the (hae nearly roundiſh, 
It has a pr anal N of a pearly White, and is 
Nightly dentated on: sach ſide. The colour of the 
whole ſhell: is Whitiſh, without any variegation. It is 
.Taid to be met With i in Charlton foreſt i mm Suſſex, and, is 
Pretty common in hi 
The W ribband SNAIL i is an inch and a half 
in diameter, and y yet is not above half an inch high. 
The ſhell conſiſts of three. or four ſpiral. turns; the 
| -oonpot of which. is conſiderahly large, and. the reſt 
e * ſmaller, FAR 1 27 approach the center. 
he clavicle is very little and has a pag tar- 
mination. The mouth is roundiſh, and the general 
"colour of the ſhell” is a pale brown, except a. white 
Fd or. firipe,. that, runs, according to. the ſpiral turns 
f the ſhell, which is e e er, 
hat like a nibhand. | 
he white depreſſed. aica SNA. is abut gn an 
77 A in diameter, a and abqut ther third 
au inch The ſhell. conſiſts of four evident 
_turps,., but 1s dice is very little raiſed, and it has 
A blunt. termination. The 1 colour is A 
Pg chere is an orange coloured ſtreak runs ene, 
the ſpiral turns. The moyth is-placad, ranſve 
E large and brout , e e 
1 des. : OE 1441 
e SNAIL into Ane Ki chat is, 
arth, the ne > the es Smaile. Ot the gan 
"Sh elbe s SNA All., een pb ſoell, and fine dpines, 
> Heated by Lifer the aſh coloured Snail, hoſe mpuch 
is copered in the. winter Wa; a fort of mortax. 85 
und in ez and is eaten by ſome. 
. The SNAIL, 7 th a ce Heul, eee en, lech 
my 9 ＋ We 4 fangh Braun Hraal, aud tho-lip;tarned np, 
TIN; At „ £79985, and dates aye.) Ela 
he SN ; 


3. 1th a ſhell convex on 7 
le fangle grey flreakz an a'turued. 2 Ae is fun 
an the dame; places as the farmer, and differs greatly in 
colour. M1 10 1 dog © Hen! ff; 19 TUM $113 An 
iyvoat v7 SHOPPER 7 1E * £0 bas e 1007 161. 'The 
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4. The SNAlL, with a fell conwex on each Aue, 
rough, and having five round turus, : being por fea un- 
dierneatb, is found on plants and trees. | 
5. The SNAIL, with a. ſbeil convex on a fide, and 
four turns of the colour of born, as alſo with a browniſh 
freak, is hike the former, but ſmaller, and has a flen- 
der black body. 
6. The.SNAIL, 3 Hell cam ven on inch fide 
perforated utderneath with" an acute turn, and an oval 
"tranſverſe mouth, is called by Petiver the Engliſh 
„FInail, with a flattiſh ſhell, and a ſmall clavicle, ſharp 
"at dhe pin. 
7. The. SNAIL, with the Jhell of inflatiifh derben 
's guite convex below, perforated with an acute turn, 
and @ mouth in the Hape of haif a heart, is very un- 
. $9mmon, and is found on craggy mountains. 
8. The SNAIL, with an'oblong. thanfparent | 
With ten ur ms, and a. roundifh mouth, 22 the + plas 
Tranſactions is named the Snail with am oblong. bl 
hell, With. a r0 oundith mouth, and from eight to twelve 
turns. It is found in moſs at the foot of tr Ss. 
9. The SN AL, ich a tramparem Pull, with fi 
nne, a nearly of a cylindric: blunt ſhape, or the ſmayl 
nail abith fewen turns, is alſo Gora thefoer of trees, 
and. on the old thateh of houſes. 1 11 0 7 
10. The SNAIL, with a Fellow tranſparent ſhall, 
 @. ſharp clavicle, ind ax ab 4 mouth, is found in 
Te. 
11. with a 1r an ent 0 
bar an o lanceolated mouth, and a long clavicle, | _ 

Of the walter. SNAILS; there Are, 

1. The SNAIL, avith. aflat:brown Goll, —— 
above, (aud having \ four turns; is called by Life# the 
brown Snail, hollow on each ſide about che clavicle. 
It is found in rivers, marſhes, and ditche. 
23. Tbe SNAIL, voith a flat auhite Bel, Bellesbe 
| bach Ade, and r. N ſmooth turns, is nn 


1 The . SNAIL, flatter on one 72 * on che 
other, and four ſpines. on the edge (ſo called by Lifter ; 
but by Linnæus the SNAIL Teich a brown * _ 

a" ollow 
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hollow. above, having four turns, and a prominent 
margin) is found in all watery places. 

4. The SNAIL, with a flat brown ſhell, and frue 
turns, having an acute margin, is called by Liter 
' the ſmall browniſh Snail, with the ſhell flatter on one 
. ide. than the other, without a margin, and with five 

turns. It is found in the ſame places as the former. 
5. The SNAIL, with a flat hell, convex above and 
\ mw ow underneath, having four turns, and wwith a margin 


* 


dot tbardt, is found in rivers and marſnes. 
6. The SNAI L, cbieb a flat fboll, equal on both fades, 
 umbilicated, and the mouth in the ſhape of a half-moon, 
| n _ feet of trees. 
F. The „ with a long ſhell, opaque, accuminated, 
. having fix turns, and an ov en gn br a Trum- 
pet-ſhell by moſt authors, and is found in ditches, 
. marſhes, rivers, and ponds, | , 
38. The SNAIL, with à lng accuminated tranſparent 
hell, -hawing fix turnt, and an oval oblong mouth, is 
- nearly of the ſame ſhape as the former, and is a kind 
0 Trampeat Bell! hd nt ee 
9. The great dark brown SNAIL, with a ftreaked 
Hell, is called by ſome the Ox-head, and is found in 
lakes, marſhes, and rivers ; it is termed by Linneus 
the Snail with a longiſh blunt ſhell, having three turns, 
wid hregdrmnediliness-: r SLE 
10. The SNAIL, evith an oblong blunt ſpell, with 
four looſe aſp coloured opaque turns, and the month a little 
oval, is found in the ſame places as the former, 
11. The .SNAIL, w¾ith an oblong Holl, which is 
tranſparent, having five turnt, and an o, mouth, is 
twice as {mall as the former, and is found in rivers. 
fur turnt, and a arp: Hort clavicle, with an acute 
mouth, by all other authors it is named a Trumpet- 
nell; and LZifer' terms it the yellowiſh tranſparent 
Trumpet; ſhell, with four turns, a ſharp clavicle, and 
a very large mouth. It is found in rivers and ponds. 
13. The SNAIL, with a. tranſparent ſhell, has a 
. large oval mouth, four turns, aud a VO DL 606 
e A r ie B17 1B wa . 
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14. The SNAIL, with a membranaceous yellowiſh 
oblong ſhell, with a blunt. clawick, and three turns, is 
called by other authors a Trumpet-ſhell, and is found 
in lakes and rivers, © „ ee, ee 40 
15. The nerite SNAIL, called by Zifer the river 
Nerite, is of a blueiſh green colour, variegated with 
ſpots, and having a reddiſh cover, in the ſhape of a 
.half-moon, and beſet with prickles. e 
16, The late nerite SNAIL, fo called by Linnæus, 
is common in the lakes near Upſal, - | 
Of the a SNAILS, there are, . 
1. The Nerie ea SNAIL, called by Lifter the re- 
ticulated Nerite, and by Petiver the Engliſb ſea com - 
2. The SNAIL, vith a thick oval /hell, prominent on 
each fide, and having five furrowed turns, and an undulat- - 
ed lip, is a ſort of 'Trumpet-ſhell, and is found in the 
weſtern ocean. * 1 
3. The SNAIL, with a long ſharp ſhell, hawin 
twelve fireaked turns, is termed by Lifter the ſtreak 7 
thin Trumpet-ſhell, with twelve turns at leaſt. It is 
found as the former in the weſtern ocean. 
4. The SNAIL, with a long accuminated ſhell, and a 
dilated lip, hawing a double finuated ftreak on the fore 
part, is commonly found in the Atlantic ocean, 
5. The SNAIL, auith @ roundiſh, blunt, umbilicated - 
gel. marked with five round ſtreals, in the ſhape of ar- 
rows, and the ſecond with undulated lines, is named by 
Lifter the reddiſh Snail with ſpotted ſtreaks, eſpecially . 
on the lower turns. „ 3 
6, The oblong SNAIL, with the ſhell marked with 
longitudinal marginated ſtreaks, is called by Petiver 
1 — white Trumpet -ſhell, with ribs curiouſly 
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Wa H A P. XVII. e 
ges TAL 0 GUE of South and North l. 
ee en aeg FF 
. ey 88 tber pee to give give a W ac- Je 


& coutit of the inſects of our American plantations, | 
ough many of them have been already mentioned 


in: their proper places; eſpecially as it will be more 


ſatisfactory to MEG that happen to be new comers T: 
into that coun 


In the Weſt Indies, the Ants are very numerous, 
both in the woods and fields, and do a great deal of 
miſchief, not only to vegetables but = 

They have likewiſe various ſorts of Bees, Bektles, 
Bugs, Butterflies, and Caterpillars. Of ' theſe, the 
nightſhade Caterpillar is of a very black colour, only 
the head and fides are ſpotted with white, and is co- 


vered with yellow hair or briſtles. When a man 


touches it with his ' ſkin, It will cauſe it to burn 


like fire. 


Chegoes are inſects like Fleas, and Nenn get 
under the nails of the hands and feet, where they cauſe 


great itching, well, and lay their eggs, unleſs * 


out with a needle, 

"They have nie Crickets, Earwigs, Flies of va- 
Tious ſorts, Gnats, Lice, Locuſts, Scorpions, and Spi- 
ders; of which laſt the great hairy Spider is the moſt 
remarkable, though common to be met with in theſe 

arts; for, notwithſtanding it feeds on Flies and other 


inſects, yet, when they are caught and kept in a box, — 


they will live a long time without eating. 

BER Es are very numerous in North- America, perd- 
cularly in ; CO not only in hives, but in the 
planter's 4 ardens, and in ſeveral up of their large 
woods, ere they make their cells in hollow trees, 
in which are frequently found vaſt quantities of honey 
and wax, The planters make their hives with a piece 
of a hollow tree, eſpecially the ſweet gum tree, which 
they cut into a proper length for that purpoſe, and lay a 
board on the top, to ſhelter the Bees. 7 — the x fo 


ſun, and other extremities of the weather, They ge- 
nerally 
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nerallyiſorm: their cells very large, which is the reaſdty/ 
that they make uſe of ſuch ſort of wood. 

The HUMBLE-BEES are pretty common hers; 420 
do nat ſeem to differ much from thoſe in Great Beitain, 
and other parts of Faropmmmmmee PPD, 

SILK WORMS have been: found in the woods of 15 
Carolina, and ſeem to be pretty nearly the ſame as 
thoſe in other parts of the world. Sometimes great 
numbers of Neem have been ſeen together, and perha 

they are thoſe that the planters have made alt of . 
the eſtabliſhment of a ſilk manufactory. The balls of 
ſilk, that have been made yt en, 1 8 large as an a 
ordinary walnut. 131 

BUT TERFLIEs are in grea eplenty|i in theſs parts, 
ſome of which are large, and others ſmall; but they 
are all in general beautifully. variegated wich a great 
variety of colours. They lay their eggs in May, June, 
and July, and doubtleſs undergo. the ſame: changes 
as thoſe in Europe; though travellers have forgot, or 
perhaps have not obſerved this material circumſtance ; 
ſome of theſe Butterflies are larger than any in Europe, - 
and are ſo ſtrong, that they will drive away the Hum- 
ming Birds from the flowers they have a mind to ſettle 
upon. If what a certain phyſician ſays is true, they 
will not only live but fly for above thirty- five days after 
their heads are off; but this 780 render _ believe oy 

not, as he pleaſes: : 

GRASSHOPPERS are ey common. al aro. 
chiefly of two ſorts ; the firſt of which are much la 
than thoſe- in Furche, and: the other are mach of the 
ſame ſize; but they are both more lazy and inactive 
than the European, for they are frequently ſeen groveling / 
in the duſt, and are ſeldom heard to ſing. They ſeem 
not to be endowed with a very quick ſight, for they 
ſeldom̃ ſtir till a man is juſt ready to tread them under 
his feet. Inſtead of a mouth, they have a trunk or 
tabe on their breaſts] wherewith they ſuck in their 
food, which ſome ſuppoſe to be nothing*but'dew 3! 
however this isſimprobable. They have alſo ſmall 
ſharp pipes or tubes on the breaſt, - with which they! 
3 * 4 which thoſe not uſed to them 

at to make of. Their backs are 


Mr — 


| 
| 
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rough and ſharp, and travellers tell us it is with eaſe 
they make the holes in the earth, wherein they lay 


their eggs, which are hatched by the heat of the ſun. 
At firſt they appear like worms or maggots; that, 
having undergone the uſual changes, turn into Graſs- 
hoppers. The males are the only fingers of this 
tribe; for the females are ſaid to be always ſilent, and 
neither one nor the other ever appear in the winter 
ſeaſon. eee et e 3708 ee e ee 
The HOG-LICE are of two ſorts, and are to be ſeen 
almoſt every where, eſpecially under ſtories, and among 
rotten wood. When they are touched they roll them- 
ſelves up like ours, but at other times they are thin. 
The FIRE-FLY is ſo called, becauſe! in the night 
they ſhine like Glow Worms, giving a pretty ſtrong 
light like fire. | They are as long as the Drone Bees, 


but much thicker, and of a browniſh colour. They 


begin to appear in May, and continue moſt part of 


the ſummer. | 


The CRICKETS. are: winged inſects like Graſs- 
hoppers. or Locuſts, and are very common in | theſe 
parts; but they are not of the houſe kind; for they 
are only ſeen and heard in the woods and corn fields, 
in ſummer, where they ſing almoſt continually. In 
winter they get into warm places, and ſometimes into 
the houſes, where they eat large holes in linen and 
woolen cloaths ; they likewiſe do a great deal of mif- 
chief to corn, and all ſorts of grain, of which they 
C · een een 


TAD BIRDS are alſo met with in theſe parts, 


being much the ſame as thoſe in Europe, for the up- 
permoſt wings are red, ſpotted with black; when they 
are reduced to powder, they are of a deep purple co-— 
lour, and will give a tincture either to water or ſpirits 


of wines. 4 


They have alſo a FLV here like the Cantharides, 
or Spaniſh Flies, which are to be met with in the 
ſummer ſeaſon. They proceed from ſmall worms, 
which have the appearance of Caterpillars, that are 
bred; upon fig trees. Whether they have the ſame 
ualities or not in raiſing bliſters, is not very certain, 

though it is ſuppoſed they hape. — 


, 
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The ANT has much the ſame qualities here as in 
Europe. They lay up their hoards in the ſummer 
time, near the full moon, or while it yields a con- 
ſiderable light; but about the new, their labour ceaſes, 
as is confidently affirmed, which ſeems to ſhew that 
they ſtand in need of a conſiderable light to ſee what 
they are about. They wear away the ſtones, that is, 
they make tracks or paths in them, by their running 
ſo often backwards and forwards, and drawing their 
burthens along, There is a greater fort that lead 
the way, and the leſſer drag the corn, They are very 


neat in their habitation, and will not enter them before 


they have taken off the dirt from their bodies; they 
alſo make dams to keep the water out of their neſts, and 


are careful in burying their dead. They likewiſe throw 


up the earth over the mouths of their neſts, wherein 


they have three cells, in one of which they live, in an- 
other they breed and bury their dead, and in the third 
they keep their corn. When they are old, they always 
have wings, but do not continue long in that ſtate, for 
they die ſoon after. bs 7 . 

There are ſeveral ſorts: of SPIDERS in Wortb- 
America, the moſt remarkable of which is the 
mountain Spider, or rather the wood Spider, near the 


mountains. It is of a very large ſort, and exceeding 


venomous. They are ſaid to make their webs to 
ſtrong, like thoſe of Bermudas, as to catch ſmall 
birds, Their ſting or bite is attended with violent 
pains at the heart, cold and heat by turns, ſhortneſs 


of breath, tremblings, cold fweats, vomitings; and 
many other ſymptoms, which commonly end in death, 
unleſs a proper remedy be timely applied. The cure 
is generally performed, by bathing the wound with a 


decoction of ſtinking trefoil and oil, and by fomenting 
it with {punges dipt in vinegar, not omitting proper 
cordials. T 

wound with their mouths, repeating it ſeveral times, 
ahd ſpitting out the venom. 


The EARWIGS ſeem to be much the ſame as 
thoſe in Europe, and therefore nothing needs to be ſaid 


about them. 


e native Americans cure it by ſucking the 


The common ſmall black FLIES are in great plenty, 


but they are more troubleſome here than in urope; 
for they will fix on a man's ſtockings, and 2 


through them with their trunks or ſnouts, an 
great pain. ee I ee 


cauſe 


The large black mackrel FLIES are alſo very com- 
mon, eſpecially in the ſummer time; but they do not 


differ from thoſe in Europe, which ſome call by that 

name. 8 *# 

There are ſeveral forts of ox or gad FLIES, and of 
various colours; but moſt” of them are yellow) and 


" 
4 


green, and appear to be moſt numerous in the months 
of Fuly and Augiſt, at which time they are very 
troubleſome to horſes, attacking their eyes and heads, 


but no other part. | 


The WEEVIL, ſo called in theſe parts, is a ſmall 


worm not much bigger than a Mite. It is very de- 


ſtructive to Indian corn ; for it will get into barrels 


| wherein it is put, and entirely ſpoil it; which ho-w- 
ever they do not touch in the open fields, nor indeed 


any thing elſe that is expoſed” to the wind and ſun. 


To prevent this miſchief, they ſpread a little ſalt at 


the bottom of the caſk, and, when the corn is in, over 


* © 


the top. / 


They have BUGS here as well as in. Zurepe, which 


are flat and red, and exactly of the ſame ſhape and 
fize as Hog Lice. They were very probably brought 


from Europe in the ſhips, and will get about beds, where 


they are as troubleſome as in London. 


The cock ROACHES here are as large as Crickets, 


and ſeem to be a ſort of Beetle, of 'a dark brown co- 


lour. They often get into the houſes, where they do 


a great deal of miſchief to books and linen. 

The 'TUMBLE-DUNG is a ſort of Beetle, and is. 
ſo called from its rolling of horſe-dung from one place 
to another, till it makes it into balls, of the fize of 
r 

The MUSKETOES, called by the Americans 


a dark colour, and very troubleſome, eſpecially in ſa, 


vannahs and marſhy low grounds; for which reaſon 


4 


— 

— 
* 

% 


2 


Toquani, are of two ſorts, one of which is fmall, of 


Banc can live in ſuch places, except the native 


Aus 
— > +5 # M 


it muſt be from the effluvia which they emit from 
their bodies. ? 
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Americans, who 283 defended from their bites, 
by the greaſe or fat which they every day dawb them 
ſelves with ; as alſo by the colours wherewith they 
paint their bodies. The other ſort are of the ſame ' 
ſhape and ſize of the former, but their colour is whitiſh ; 
theſe are not ſo troubleſome as the former ſort, nor are 
they ſo apt to bite. They are generally brought to the 
erent of 14 82 by the NY —_ im 

uly and Auguſt, in igious quantities; but 
do not ſtay 5 for they Aan di, or are ene 5 
back by contrary winds, Wk a 

The MUSKETO HAWKES are inſects, ſo called 
from their continually hunting after Muſketoes, which 
they kill and eat. It is a large Fly, with a long body, 
large head and wings, reſembling a Dragon Fly. 
They are in great numbers in the latter end of ſummer, 
but they ſeldom appear in che day time, which perhaps 
is owing to their purſuing Muſketoes all the night, 
which are their natural prey. 
The horned BEETLE, BULL-FLY, or STAG- 
BEETLE, is ſo called from a large pair of horns on 
its head, exactly reſembling the horns of a deer. 
They can bring them together as Lobſters do their 
nippers, and make the ſame uſe of them. This is not 
Like the Stag Beetle of Europe ; for the horns are larger, 
and of a different make, and their bodies are alſo 
much bigger. It is moſt commonly known to the 
-planters, by the name of the flying Stag. They - 
£7 ang them about children's necks, as a charm, in ſe- 
veral diſeaſes ; but if they have any virtue at all, 


* 


* 


The /and FLY is fo called from its being found in | 
ſand banks near the rivers. It is not much bigger than | 
the Ant, but it is as troubleſome as a Muſketoe, tho? | 
it'never-moleſts any other part but the face, , 

The WASPS of North America build their neſts in | 

trees, of a ſubſtance that reſembles. cobwehs, or rather 1 
thin brown paper. They live upon inſects, and will A 
feed upon any fort of fleſh, when they can come -at | 
Tt. They do not appear in winter, but lodge in the 1 
holes of trees, or in thoſe that are hollow, but they ii 
do not live above two years. They are not miſ- 
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chievous, for they never ſting, unleſs they are pro- 
voked, or when their neſts are in danger. However, 
the planters endeavour to deſtroy them, by ſhooting 
at their neſts with gun-powder, or rather with a w 
that keeps it down, for this will ſet them on fire; 
but then they run away with all the ſpeed they can, as 
ſoon as they have ſhot ; however, they very ſeldom eſ- 
cape without being ſtung, for the Waſps will purſue 
them in great numbers, and the ſting is a great deal 
worſe than that of the Bees. - » 

The HORNETS, in theſe parts, build their neſts 
in cavities and holes of the earth, and are made 
much like the former. This is an evident ſign that 
they are not exactly the ſame with ours; but what 
the difference may be, we have no certain account 
of. It is ſaid, if they are boiled in water, the de- 
cCoction, when applied to the ſkin, will make the part 

ſwell, as if it was dropſical, and yet without pain. 
As for their ſting, it produces a great deal of pain, 
and ſome very bad ſymptoms ; but it may be cured 
with a poultice of cow dung, and taking Venice treacle 
inwardly, | | | 2 
The LABOURERS, fo called in theſe parts, are a 
kind of Hornets, which have their name from the 
pains and labour they are at in building their neſt 
with a ſort of yellow clay. They make their rooms 
or cells in theſe, in a very artificial manner; for the 
are ſo hard, when dry, that they are broken wi 
difficulty, when their brood is deſigned to be taken 
out. They are almoſt as big as a Hornet, and are 
of the ſame ſhape and colour, with long legs. They - 
are more mild than the common Hornet, for they 
ſeldom or never ſting. They are obliged to make 
holes in the ſand by the river ſides, and other moiſt 
places, which often muſt be very deep to come at the 
clay. They will ſometimes attempt to build their 
neſts in the cielings of houſes ; but they are generally 
prevented, after they have begun to fix their clay 


* 


thereon. I $8-2600 Ws 6 gn ADL: 1 
The large deg TICK is remarkable for its burrowing 

in the ſkin of ſeveral animals, and ſeems to be'muc 
of the ſame ſort as our ſheep Tick ; but it has no 
| - COOL LTHOY 259 200012075] ny 
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e ens * if 
vent, and therefore when it has ſacked the blood till | 
it is quite full, it generally falls of oo 
The /ea TICK; or rather the water TICK, is fo | 
called, for its being common in marſhes near the water | 
ſide. They are ſo ſmall, that their bulk is ſeldom ; 
equal to that of a ſmall pin's head ; but they are very | 
troubleſome to thoſe that travel in the woods, and 
near the ſides of rivers; for they ſtick fo faſt in the 
kin, that it is almoſt impoſſible to pull them out; but 
they may be deſtroyed, by bathing the part with a de- 
cCoction of the leaves of tobacco. Fol l 
Some travellers take notice of a ſort of Locuſt in 
North America; but it may be doubted whether there 
are any properly ſo called in theſe parts or not; at 
leaſt it is certain, that they are never met with in any 
great numbers; for no author whatever takes any notice | 
of any miſchief done by them, or of their appearing i 
20 ware 27" 9 46 23 5 es | 
The CATERPILLARS and PALMER-WORMS il 
are as frequent here as in other parts, and undergo the | | 
like changes; but as the trees are all different, eſpe- 
cially before the Zuropears had tranſplanted ſome from. 
Europe, the Caterpillars muſt be different too, as well as 
the Fleas and Butterflies that proceed from them; but 
wie have not met with any naturaliſt that has been cu- 
rious enough to give us a diſtinct account thereof. 
They have a ſort of GALLYWORMS, wich 2 
great number of feet of different kinds; for ſome of 
them are ſmooth, and others are hairy all over, about 
; the thickneſs of a man's little finger, and near two 
| inches in length; however, they are not common, for 
they have 4 great many natural enemies, that take 
Care to deſtroy them. | : 
The tobacco WORM, or CATERPILLAR, is fo 
called from its feeding on the leaves. of the tobacco 
plant. It reſembles a Gally Worm in ſhape, but is 
ſomewhat larger, and not hairy, It has two ſharp 
horns or feelers on its head, and the body variegated 
with white aud black. It has as many feet as a Gally 
Worm, of which it ſeems to be a ſpecies. They do 
a great deal of miſchief in the tobacco plantations, 
. unleſs prevented; and therefore the negroes are em- 
| | 1 ployed 
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Fed by the planters. to ſearch for and kill them. 
hey do not ſeem to be of a venomous nature, from 
_ whence they appear to be of the Caterpillar kind. 
The planters, by way of puniſhment, will often oblige 
the negroes to eat them, from whence it is evident, 
that they are not of a venomous nature, for they never 
do them any harm. This puniſhment is inflicted when 
the negroes have been negligent, and have not taken 
care to pick them all off the tobacco plants. : 
There is a ſort of a GLOW WORM in Nox/h-Ame- 
rica, which ſhines like thoſe in Europe, and are common - 
ly found in ſwamps and wet low grounds, where they 


bine ſo much, that they may be ſeen at a great diſtance. 


The and WOOD-WORMS are of a ſhining cop- 
per colour, and are about ſive inches in length, but not 
quite ſo thick as a man's little finger. They have 
_. their name from their being found in old rotten trees, 
and their bite is ſuppaſed to be venomous. | 
Ihe TIMBER WORM is ſo called from its hreed- 
ing in ſhips, and other timber, laying in ſalt water. 
J They have ſmall ſoft White bodies, and large hard 
black heads. They are met with of different ſizes, 
ſome heing/no-thicker than a horſe hair, while others 
are as big as a child's finger. When a ſhip was 
brought into freſh water, it was ſuppoſed that chis 
would effectually deſtroy the worms in the bottom; 
+ but fatal experience. evinces, that there are numbers of 
_ theſe even in our parts at home, and that the freſh 
water has no effect in deſtroying them; but when they 
he in the mud, or on the 2 they often receive a 
great deal of damage. Sometimes the planks of ſhaps, 
when taken off, have enn to be * 
like honey-combs, in leſs than fix weeks time. 


'T he: earth WORMS are like thoſe in Europe, and 
ſo are the Snails, but theſe laſt are not very common ; 
. for they have a great number of enemies, that always 
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A CARUS, an Inſe& Bees, their r cells, of what 
A. of the Spider kind, compoſed,  * , 148 
289 Bee, green and A 171 

Acarus, a ene of Bees, forei "95 
them, ib. Bee, humble, 171 


Ant deferibed, 185 


Ants, African, very trou- 


| Aſcarides,a ſortaf Warte 


1343 
nn Beetles, capricorn, men- 
tioned by Linnæus, 40 
Beetle, dung, black, 39 

Beetle, 


N 


Ant, velvet Ania, 196 
Aphis, or Plant-Louſe, FT | 

| Beetles deſcribed, 21 
Beetle, American ball, 34 
Beetle, black capricorn, z37 


Kegel to different 
75 


Kenan the en 1 6 


ww. A N 301 i 
" | Beetle, , braſs, 


B tle, capricorn, Ruff Io 
wk 4.3 ; Bee An, 
Bees, common, > att. ” 


5. | 


ferent forts in the ſame.. 


uſed inſtead of kives, 
161 


Bee- fly, 174 


Bees, leaf. cutting, 175 


bleſome ones, 195 Bees, maſon, 173 
Ant, eg 196 Bees, maſon black, 175 
Ant, black, . Bee, quem; 4 
Ants, Brafiliany, ib. Bees, tapeſtty, - 5 8 
Ant, bright black, 197 Bees, wall, 176 
Ant, cheſtnut brown, ib. Bees, wood, 3292 

Ant, common, 186 Bees, their wax of two 

Ant, eh lin, 225 
Ant, red. 196 Bees, ſwarming, SP) 

Ant, large, reſeinbling a . Bees, more fully deſtribel. 

Fly, 6-62 197 as well as the account 


of their management, 
150 


Beetle, with a black oblong 
narrow belly, 38 


35 
Beetle, capricorn, or Goat- 
Chafer, 5 ib. 


P 4 


Beetle, .dunghill bla 9 
Beetle, dung violet buck 


Beetle, Ele phant, * 
Beetle, wah clavated  feel- 


24 
Beetle, green tortoiſe, 24 


Blatta, or Mil — 
Blatta, yellow, bb. 
Blatta, American, or Cock- 
Roach, e 
Bug, common, 70 
Bug, green and yellow, 71 


Bug, called Acoloan, a 


Bug, or Boat-fly, narrow 
water, 

Bug, 1 73 

Bug, grey water, ib. 


Bug of the Fir-tree, 24 
Bug, graſs, 
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Burn- Co-. yellowiſe- 

green, | OS - - 
Burn- Cow, clouded braſly, 
44 


Burn-Cow, Virginians 45 
Burrel-fly, 4 37 
Burrel-files of different 
authors,called Tabanus, 
138 


F Butterflies, ſeeCaterpillars. 


Butterflies, the colours of, 
111 
Butterflies in general de- 


ſcribed, 4 
: Butterflies diurnal deſcri 
cd, 100 


Butterſlies nocturnal, or 
Moths, deſcribed, 110 


7 . Butterflies, ſeveral ſorts de- 


ſcribed, 


Beetle, oil, . 
Beetle, mill, 59 
Beetle, «with lunated j Jaws, 
2 
Beetle, Rhinoceros, 5 
Beetle, ſmall, gilded, 41 
Beetle, ſtag, , _ 23 
Beetle, ſtinking, ' 56 
Beetle, large 3 
3 Unicorn, 
Beetle, water black, 
Beetle, water great, $- | 
voor; Ante . 
ib. 
Beetle, water- grey 


102 


4 . 


6 Cantharides, Inſects of the | 


Beetle kind, commonly 
called Spaniſh Flies, als 
es 


Cantharis, with black 


to the wings, 
Cantharis, red be 


Cantharides of Linneus, 


Ss ib. 


Cantharides, their med). 
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cinal uſes, 


| 53 

OCaſſida, or Shield-Beetle, 
25 

Caſſida, pale-clouded, ib. 


Bugs,, the ſorts . | 


by Linnzus, i. 
Bug, green ſtove, . 
* deer or Burt Cow. 


* 


3x * 
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b. Caterpillars deſcribed, 206 


Caterpullars diſtinguiſhed 
into ſeveral claſſes, 207 
88 e 208 
nne eir changes, 
63 £22409 

Cater- 
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| Enterpillar of different Chryſomela, pale green, 29 


| forts of trees and plants, marked with an 

and the Butterflies pro— 8. 30 

ceeding therefrom, 21 pupil 
Centipee deſcribed, 277 28 
| Centipee, Rat- Iadian, ib. purpliſh-black, 
Centipee, African, © 278 with hollow points, ib. 
Centipee, Amarican, ib. — red, 29 
Centipee, common, ib. — with a red breaſt, | 


Centipee, with thirty legs, ib 
* id. med, with" five 
Chegoe, | 287 black ſpots, | ib. 
. orPlant-Bug,be-  _— —— oblong black, ib. 

_ longing to ſeveral ſorts -with red caſes of 
of trees, 74 the wings, 27 
- Chryſomela, what ſort of teſtaceous, 28 

a | 26 — two My 
back, . 27 lines, 19 3 
black braſs- —— ellowith, cb. 7 

coloured, 30 Cicadæ, with green wings, 

—ith two black 70 
pots. ib. Cicada, with yellowiſh 

n a black wings, ib. 


breaſt, u 31 - Cicadz of Linneus, F | id. 
— bluiſh-green „ib. Cicindela, fee Beetles. . . 
————blackiſh-blue 29 Cimex, or Bug, 70 


— blue green with Cimex, braſſy a 3 | 


red breaſt, 227  Cimex, henbane, 
duſky, 30 Coccus, deſcription of, 75 
— — with duſky cales Cochineal Inſect, 78 
of the wings, 31 Cricket, Mole, 61 
— eper-coloured Cricket, Houſe, 62 
29 Cricket, Field, ib. 


— hingi28 * - Cricket, Water, e 
green ſhining, | Cuckow-ſpit, & 
with a hollow breaſt, ib. Ge fee Weevil. g 


with a el breaſt,” ib, 62-15% 
S with a £8 8 4-3 : 
breaſt, Nn 30 Death watch, | 285 


a , ib. Dermeſtes, black, 26 
& 1 10 GI black, with 


white 


— 
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-. whiteſtreaksonthe caſes 
of the wings, 
Dermeſtes, cylindrical, ib. 
"4 or May-Bug, . 


E. 115 
Ken wis. 3 


eetle kind, 


R black, 3 


Elater, brown, green, and 


braſſy, 


i . 
. Wa d. a 10 ths line | 
Fly, Waſp,. 


F. . 
Fire Flies of the a, In- 


| dies, 


Fire Flies of the Wab-be- 
that 


it 


Fire Flies ies of Martinice, 14 7 
Fleas deſcribed, 282 
Fly, black, 1 : 

Flies, common, deſcribed, 


ack parts, 131 


Fly, Hornet, Virginian, 1 35 
1 Maſcowite 136 


| 3 
| Flies, Hornet, Ka | 
* b f 136 
Ot Ore: 135 


Fly, Horſe, great, 
28 BY. 


4 . 
Elater, an Inſect of the Fl 


46 Fl 


157 
y, Horſe, common, 136 


* e * Indian, 
26: 


F liesmen tionedbyLinne 


155 
Fliesof the Gnatkind, 198 


135 


Fly, Trumpet, 134 


Fly with white N 138 
E wings: my their tex- 


— _ 127 
* a Fly focal- 


199 
/Pormica-Leoor Am-Lion, 


Formica-Leo itschanges 
cl 6. une 


-Gad-Fly, 134 


Gall. Intec, „ 


Gally-Worm, 278 


f Gally-Worm,ſhining/279 
' 16 
Flies diſtinguiſhed by their 
trunkg and feelers, 1 30 
Flies diſtinguiſhed by their 4 


y=Worm, brown, 280 
Gally-Worm, grey, ib. 
Gally -Worm, red, ib. 


fro 5 

Gnat, E K 
Onat, 203 
Gnats 2 1 5 ib. 


Golden Bye, 
. Graſshopper, F7talian, - 64 
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Beetle, 


33 
ter ne: e ly,134 
a 33 


7 
280 


W cog 177 
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| DP ef es: 
2 ſpiral mouth, 94 
Inſects of the Spider kind, 


ö | Inſect, teſtaceous unter, 285; 
1 EN water: of Figs, 


HFHumble-Bee, S Fly, | 


c Hai 


* 


Inſects of the haette kind 


Hornet, Eaft-Indian, 178 


Humble-Bee, 


I. 


tchneumon, a Fly with a 
weapon in its tail, con- 
_ diſtingof three forks, 132 

3 ly, oy 
kinds of, 

Inſects of che Ant kind, 18 

Inſects of the Bee dr Waſp ' 


443 


21 
Inſec, confluceons ans, 


285 


-JaſeQs flying, with four 


, membranaceous wings, 
82 


257 


| Inſe&ts of the Tipula kind, 


204. 


280 
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D. E - IX. 
Goat-Chafer werte, 


1 
Kermes,. of PU 
bearing Ilex, 7 5 


rmes, the manner of its 
Srowth 5 


1 


Lady. Cow, with reddiſh 
caſes of the wings, and 
ſeven black ſpots, | 25 

Lady-Cow, with four red 

e 


Leech, Horſe, * F 
Leech, broad-railed, 3 
Leech, ſaail, ib. 
Leptura, a ſort of Beetle, 
with feelers like briſtles, 
38 

3 Lepturs yellow gold &- 
: -loured, 39 

| Libellula, a ſort of Water- 
Fly, called Water- 


Nymphs and Dragon 


Flies, 90 
Libellula, bluiſh-green, ib. 
Libellula, red bodied, ib. 


Libellula, with 2 double 


: ſpot, ib. 
Libellulz, the | ſorts of 
Linnews, | 91 
Lice, their different ſorts 
deſcribed, 284 
Locuſt, deſcribed, 63 


Locuſt, 3 or 2 4 


hop 
1 or e e 
with blood- coloured 


thighs, 


TN DEX 
Locuſt, great green, 68 Nepa, or Water Scorpion, 


great brown, ; 64 4 73 
| — African, 65 Notonecta or Water-Bo g. 
1 | n—cci, 067 N 1 
ei- Indian, 68 | 
M. 8 1 


Wo, Palmer-Worms, 263 =» 
Millepedes, greater-livid, Puceron, an Inſe& of the 
281- ſize of a Flea, . 292 
ef Millepedes, ſea,” ib. Puceron, the ſeveral ſorts, 
Millepedes, water, 281 3. 
Mite of cheeſe, 288 - Puceron deſcribed, 293 
- Mite, itch, 289 Puceron, its enemies, 
Mite, ſcarlet water, ib. Puceron, by ſome called 
| Mite, ſcarlet tree, 288 Podura, a catalogye of, 


. Mite, ſcorpion, ,' 289 . 2 ' 
_- Mite, — 2 88 Tf g6 
F Monoculus, a: ete-aed: N 
. > 1 2 

Mordella, an Inſect of tlie Raphidia, a Harp-tailed 
1 , 83 

Mordella, dock comms; YT 0 

| | OE. e 
Mordella, mining blue, 42 017. 6 


1 * or nocturnal But- Scarlet grain, Poliſh, 79 
terflies, divided into Scorpion deſcribed, 274 
Claes, | 110 — of old authors. 1b. 
Moth of Silk Worms, 115 — South- American, 

_ Moths, largeſt, Fi : ©: 275 
Moths, the middle * — the Cape of Good. 
123 Hope, * 76 

Moths of the lea ze 126 — Barbary, 276 


N. | Scorpions of the Ta. In- 
dies, 5 27 
Necydalis, an inſect of the Scorpion of Guiney, 5 
Beetle kind, 57 Scorpion, water, 73 
Necydalis, with a white  ——— water, with a ſer 
line on the caſes of the rated body, 74 
wings, 58 —— E), 82 


Sheep Tick, 286 
12 | Silk. 


-_ 8 wy, 
r .. ans p 


Silk- Worms, 11 
Snail, black naked, 305 
— brown clouded, 

, 7 309 
3 coloured, 311 
e {wrath 296 
' great garden, 309 
7 


m—_—0f Tamaica i 


depreſſed, ib. 
Snail, reddiſh, 305 
Bnails, ſhell,, 306 
Snails- ſhell ,deſeription _ 
Snails yellow, ſereralſort 
10 


| Snail, yellow ſpotted, 305 

itim flatted, 311 

——— whitiſh, * 
1 


—a catalogue, 312 

Spaniſh Flies, ſee Cantha- 
rides, 

Spiders, deſcribed, 257 


Spider, black, lodging in 
cavities, 262 
—— black, ſhort, 273 
Spiders of che Eaſt-Indies, 
276 
Spiders of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 1b. 
Spider, "dark coloured, 2 
beautifully fireak- 
ed, 
air coloured, 271 
—— brown, 272 
houſe, with ſpotted 
legs, 269 
259, 272 
arden, : 261 


— 


— that lays eggs in a 
Rs ah 


bag, 


270 


INI Di 8 x5 
4 Spider, of Bermudas 266 


large, of South Ame- 
rica, 268 
cas Martinico 268 


| — ſcarlet 268 


ſmall long-legged, 

ib 
enn n , | 
jum 


— #: with * f 


ſpots, 270 
dog -leggederCar- 


der, 27t - 
called Phalangi- | 


um, 272 
—roſe, | | ib. Bi 
tranſparent, | 270 
—— of the W/t-Indies, 
26 
—— of wild Mar) Were 
272 
Spiders, wall, 273 
Spider, white, ib. 


Staphylinus, an Inſect of 
the Beetle kind, with 
feelers like threads, 58 

Staphylinus of Linnæus, 
their different ſorts, ib. 


, Staphylinus, common, with 


long jaws, 09 

— | ib. 
= black, ib. 
69 Summer-Fly, 87 

T. 

Tarantula, aſortof Spider, 

264 

Tenghrio; black, 57 

—ih the rounded 
caſes of the wings, 57 

— — 1 prominent 
jaws, ih. 
Tenthredo 


05ND ÞE;: Xa 
Tenthredo deſcribed, 132 - Waſp, common, 179 
black with cla». Waſps, three forts of, 180 
vated feelers, ib, ——their cells, ib... 
black, -with ————Pourteen ſorts of, 
feelers of 3 183 
8 ee Vieorels, their. different _ 
— y o- ed Orts 32 
5b... Worm, earth. 5 
8. three ſorts, 82 Worm, Guiney, * 
Ti or 3 Worm, gourd, 303 


— marſh, 299 
TOS 205 Brandling, | Wee} | 7H 
w. J e ſeed, 299 


Walking Leaf, 200 —— timber, 324 


BOOKS Sold by T. CARNAN and F. NEWBERY, 
lun. at No. 65, in St. Paul's Church-yard, . 


HE Ar of PoxTxY, on a new Plan, illu- 
ſtrated with a variety of examples from the beſt 
Engliſh Poets; and of tranſlations from the ancients, - 
together with ſuch reflections and critical remarks aa 
may tend to form in our youth an elegant taſte, and 
render the ſtudy of this part of the Belles Lettres 
more rational and pleaſing. In 2 vols. Price 6s,-. 
bound, i „ 3 
A true and impartial Joux x Ar, of a voyage to 
the South Seas, and round the Globe, in his majeſty'a 
ſhip the Centurion, under the command of Commo- 
dore GBORGE AN SON; wherein all the material inci- 
dents during the ſaid voyage, from its commence- 
ment in the year 1740, to its concluſion in 1744. 
are fully and faithfully related, having been committed 
to paper at the time they happened. Together with 
ſome hiſtorical accounts of Chili, Peru, Mexico, and 
the empire of China; exact deſcriptions of ſuch places 
of note as were touched at; and variety of occaſional, 
remarks. To which is added, A large and general 
TaBLRE of LonciTuptsand LaTiTUuDEs, aſcertain- 
ed from accurate obſervations, or (where thoſe are 
wanting) from the beſt printed books and manuſcripts, 
taken om the Spaniards in this expedition. Alfo 
the variations of the compaſs throughout the voyage, 
and the ſoundings and depths of water along the differ- 
ent coaſts; and laſtly, ſeveral curious obſervations on a 
comet ſeen in the South Seas on the coaſt of Mexico. 
By Pas cox TRHOMAs, teacher of the mathematics on 
board the Centurion. Price 5s. bound. . 
IxT ERES TH IMPROVED ; ſhewing, from. a ſmall- 
table, by a new, eaſy, and conciſe method. 
ift, Rules for finding the number of days, from 
ane month to another, &c. in all the different caſes. 
_ 24, The intereſt for any ſum, rate, and number of 
days; likewiſe its uſe in diſcompt ; alſo what any an- 
gual ſum is per day, and daily ſum per annum, &c. 


34, A 


oy cl — bah Saad and n N 
3d, A new niethod of obtaining the parts expreſſing 
money; intereſt for years; with the ſolution of ſeve.. 
ral new queſtions in ſtocks, brokerage, &c. _ 

4th" A pn giving the conſtruction of the - 

table; where, 84 5 one eaſy proceſs only, the ſame is 

1 ormed by pe. Making the whole uſeful 
| all- ne, ſchools, Btw, ob brokers, 
E * , clerks; and accomprants. BY CHARLES BkenT, Price 
28, hound; 

The beſt and eaſieſt method of fpreſerving aninterrupt- 
ed health to extreme old age; eſtabliſhed upon the juſt- 
ce laws of the animal œconomy, and confirmed by the 
ſaffrages of the moſt celebrated practitioners, among 
the antients and moderns, from à manuſcript ound 

in che library of an eminent phyſician lately deceaſed, 
Price 28. bound. 5 
TaßTESs, Sendet for the uſe of all who are con- 
cerned in trade-and buſineſs, containing. aſt, Tables 
to caſt up goods. 2d, Intereſt tables of 2 2, 3, 3 2, 4. 
4 4, and 5 per cent. 3d, Tables of ſalaries and 
wages. 4th, Tables for reducin coins. th, Wei hts 
and value of gold and ſilver coln in England. ch, 
Tables of weights and meaſares. 7th, Remarkable 
feaſts and faſts. 8th, Tables of kings and queens. , | 
By J. BUR ROW. Price 9d. ſewed. : 
The CITIZEN of the WoRrLD : or, letters from 2 
Chineſe Philoſopher reſidin * n London 55 to his friends 
in the Eaſt. In 2 vols. 6s. bound. 

An EssAT concerning the FN origin, and 
-progrefs of the human äffections, tending to ſhew. 
hey are not innate but acquired. In which the power 

of aſſociation is particularly diſplayed.” Draw up 
for the uſe of young gentlemen, eſpecially thoſe edu | 

cated in the univerſities 'of Oreat Britain and Ireland. 

Price 3s. ſewet. 

CERTAIN Meiser eb concerning the 
N management of 80 . W Price £-5 

sd. bound. Te J. 
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